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i HE LOFTIEST rise of land in that territorial oddity known as 
the District of Columbia is occupied by an insane asylum. I have 
not been able to ascertain what humorist in the victorious Federal 
Government, immediately following the Civil War, selected this 
dominant ground for the site of St. Elizabeths Hospital, so that the 
employees of the various departments could look up, as they 
emerged from their offices at the close of the day, and see in the 
distance the solemn brick buildings of that Valhalla of the govern- 
ment clerk, the madhouse. 

In 1949, I was introduced to the poet Ezra Pound, who was at 
that time an inmate of St. Elizabeths Hospital. There had been 
conflicting reports as to his mental condition; that is to say, the 
reports of the government psychiatrists, and the reports of everyone 

else who knew him. The hospital officials avoided the issue by 
describing him to prospective visitors quite honestly as a “political 
prisoner”. In the interests of national security, Pound was being 
kept under guard by the Federal Bureau of Health, Education and 
‘Welfare. I also was a ward of the government. My status as a 
veteran of the Second World War had won me paid subsistence at 







“avantgarde” in America. It was inevitable that the name of Ezra a 
Pound, who for nearly half a century had personified all that v 
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In reality, persons under observation for mental illness are im- 
mediately deprived of all their civil rights, a dilemma that the 
writers of the Constitution unfortunately overlooked. It has been 
very simple for bureaucrats to designate their critics as being 
“mentally ill”, and to shut them away from the eyes of the world 
in the vario s Bastilles that have been built for that purpose. No 
one dares to intervene on behalf of a person who is “mentally ill”. 
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raphed journal, called Srt. Eli . : : 
ach the patients. The Actos ona pts me daa 
P eam a would 
not contribute to this journal, and the nurse informed me that 
had marked him down as “uncooperative”, This is the most pis, 
charge that can be lodged against an inmate of a mental inin. 

Despite the fact that it is a federal institution, and much mote 
amply budgeted than comparable state hospitals, St. Elizabeths is 
a heart-breaking and appalling Bedlam. Visiting doctors from other 
countries are seldom asked to tour it, for they would doubtless be 
horrified. The dank, dark buildings reek of the foul stench of a 
century’s urine, I once dined in the employees’ cafeteria, and was 
ill for two days. It seemed impossible for me to get the smell of the 
place out of my system. 

The medical techniques used at St. Elizabeths are regarded as 
incredibly backward and inhumane by more advanced European 
physicians. Although the members of the staff no longer cure 
“mental illness” by removing the entire large intestine, this was a 
popular remedy there until the Second World War. The super- 
stitious doctors of several decades ago believed that mental dis- 
order was caused by bacteria in the gut, the bacteria that in reality 
are responsible for the osmotive digestive process. The operation 
had no visible effect on the patients’ mental capacities, but more 
than eighty per cent of them died from its aftereffects. 

The staff at St. Elizabeths is also quite excited about a cure that 
has been in vogue in the Congo for some twenty thousand years, 
according to such anthropologists as Frobenius. This is a method 
for relieving mental illness by splitting open the skull and remov- 
ing part of the brain. The operation is known as “lobotomy “3 
European physicians have denounced this process as excessively 
barbaric, as well as demonstrably worthless in the treatment of 
mental illness, but it is still employed by the federal psychiatrists 
and surgeons. 

A ae recent treatment, electric shock, was blithely described 
by Dr. Overholser in an interview published in U.S. News and 
World Report, November 18, 1955: 

“An electric current is passed between the temples and causes 
a period of unconsciousness with very violent, convulsive move- 
ments.” 
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new product intended to produce a shock in the nervous system. The 
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ave don't KOO reat is very nate this difference: the man medical director's office. I was able to rejoin my husband.”* 
i ishment, W 


Psychiatrists comprise a fascinating group for future study in the 
field of mental disorder. Dr. Overholser’s predecessor at St. Eliza- 
beths had been shot dead by his wife while he was sitting in an 
automobile with his mistress in front of a fashionable dress shop on 
Washington’s F Street. A few months later, a series of brutal 
muggings and rapes, committed by employees of St. Elizabeths, had $ 
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A patient whe had DM terrifying experiences that anyone can moved a Washington editor to complain that the attendants should 
it was one of the S: be locked up at night with the patients, and that they should not 
undergo. interview by pointing OU be allowed to come into the city. 

uded the interview 
eon stigma attached to those who had been When a creative personality falls into their clutches, the psychia- 


s hospitals. He said proudly, “We have a great 
Saoir an who go back to work in government agencies.” 
The statistics on the number of government workers in Washing- 
ton who have histories of mental illness have been suppressed. One 
of my fellow students at the Institute was a lady who had under- 
gone a lobotomy. She constantly complained that she was going to 
sue the doctor, a resolve that we encouraged, but by the time she 
had reached the doctor's office, she always would forget why she 
had come. She was employed at the White House during the Tru- 
$ Sare aar a E Elro Geetha tel» policy- 
Ezra was not forced to 

electric shock treatment while he was į 


trists run about like chickens in the shadow of the hawk’s wing. 
Pound’s records were constantly being pawed by curious doctors 
and attendants, and when, in 1949, a souvenir-hunter on the staff 
absconded with a large part of his case history, the remainder of 
the tattered file was placed in a safe. Dr. Overholser parries all in- 
quiries about it with the standard reply: “These are confidential 
government papers, and cannot be shown to anyone.” 

John Flannagan wrote of his Bloomingdale experience, to his 
friend Carl Zigrosser in December, 1934, “Psychiatric sophistry 
finds I’ve been too interested in my work—it should have a less 
dominant place in my life—and my life no longer seems my own.”* 

It is a favorite theme of the psychiatrists, this notion that the 
creative artist is a mentally-ill, compulsive manic-depressive with a 
non-controllable personality disorder. He must be “adjusted”. Once 
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there. It took me about twenty-five years to do it, but I suc- 
ceeded in the end, and I did six months’ imprisonment in the Sec- 
ond Division for libelling Mr. Winston Churchill about the battle of — 
Jutland. The result is that I am one of the very few Englishmen of — 
Jetters now living, or who has been living since 1895, who can go 
to bed every night without feeling more or less ashamed of being 
an Englishman." 

The imprisonment of Ezra Pound caused some uneasine 

deca ss among 
America's men of eters, although they really had nothing to fear, 
or, no matter what sort of regime came to i 
be considered harmless, power, they would still 
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the hospital containing mostly senile patients 

This was a belated response to the p cate Sae lie sc 
Pound’s visitors, such as T. S. Eliot, who had been horrified by the 
medieval surroundings in which the poet had been imprisoned, 

Dorothy Pound had finally learned through the press that her 
husband was imprisoned in Washington. When she arrived there 
her funds were nearly exhausted. Government officials promptly 
declared her an “enemy alien”, although she had been married to 
an American citizen for forty-two years. As an enemy alien, she 
was not allowed to draw upon her savings in England. Cummings 
and Hemingway generously advanced money, which carried her 
through those difficult days. She was allowed to visit her husband 
for only fifteen minutes each afternoon, as she began a vigil that 
was to last for more than twelve years. A guard was present during 
these brief meetings. Dr. Overholser explained this extra precaution 
by saying that Pound was under indictment for the most serious 
offense in American jurisprudence. 

On January 29, 1947, Ezra’s attorney, Julian Cornell, appeared 
before Judge Bolitha Laws in Washington and asked for bail, as 
he had done several times before. He cited Dr. Overholser’s state- 
ment that Pound would never “improve” while being kept at St. 
Elizabeths. Cornell argued that if Pound could be given bail, he 
could be removed from St. Elizabeths and placed in a private 
institution. The government attorney argued that this “merely 
would place him (Pound) in a happier and more comfortable posi- 
tion”, thus indirectly admitting that almost any institution would 
be more comfortable than St. Elizabeths. This was reported in the 
New York Times of February 1, 1947. s 

This argument exposed the government's position in keeping 
Pound at St. Elizabeths as a punishment, rather than as a patient 
suffering from mental illness. Judge Laws denied the defense attor- 
the order was signed by Assistant 
Attorney General Theron Caudle, who was soon to win fame as 


political opponents is by no means rare 1M American 
recent book, The Trial of Mary Todd Lincoln, by James A. 
and Dean Jauchius (Indianapolis, The 
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ang permission to see him was rather complicated and time- 
aa dace had to be obtained from Dr. 
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enliven the dreary atmosphere of the ital 

after various trees. The ward in ri wine wards 
as the “Chestnut” ward, which we reached by crossing the court- 
yard. I followed the Flemings up a steep spiral of iron stairs. The 
walls were covered with dirty, flaking enamel, and obviously they 
had not been cleaned for many years. I was instinctively repelled by 
the unpleasant odor of the ward. One flight up, we came to a door 
that was closed and locked. Rudd pressed a tiny button in the wall, 
and we heard an electric bell echoing through the unseen interior. 

After a wait of several minutes, the door was opened by a stocky 
gentleman with kindly eyes. A ring of enormous keys was strapped 
to his waist, reminding me of a drawing I had once seen of a 
medieval gaoler. I later learned that he was the brother of a 
Congressman, and I delighted Pound by observing that both of 
these admirable brothers had devoted their lives to the care of the 
mentally retarded. 

We were led down a long, gloomy corridor, which was never lit 
by the light of the sun. A radio blaring from an alcove showed that 
the patients did not lack for recreation, although the volume indi- 
cated that some of them must be deaf. At the further end of the hall, 
partially shielded by a folding screen, which failed to conceal him or 
his guests from the glares of the livelier inmates, sat Ezra Pound, 

As the Flemings introduced me, Pound sprang up from his chair 
and grasped my hand. His piercing eyes and pointed beard re- 
minded me at once of the late King George V of England. Despite 
the aura of gloom that pervaded this place of shadows, he seemed 
cheerful and energetic. This was his way of withstanding the heli 
into which Fate, as the federal government is sometimes known, had 
deposited him. During the ensuing decade, I seldom saw one of his 
visitors who was as filled with vitality and optimism as himself. 

Ezra sank back into his chair and leaned his head against a 
cushion. He informed me that he was unable to hold up his head 
for long because of some difficulty with the vertebrae in his neck. 
In the chair next to him sat his wife, Dorothy Shakespear Pound. 
Hers is a classic English profile; her eyes are as bright, courageous, 
and youthful as her husband's. We dragged up some more chairs, 
and formed a semi-circle in front of Pound. ; 

At that time, he was receiving very few visitors, and Bo one 
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mya to reprisals by the federal government. This group 
included scholars and diplomats from almost every country in the 
world except Russia. 

Tie xing were respectful but somewhat wary in their atti- 
tude toward Pound, They conducted themselves in the manner of 
Gray Ladies visiting a sickroom. They were proud to know him, 
‘at they were lke a prim couple calling on a wealthy old uncle of 
‘tox they disapproved but whom they did not wish to alien 
te a, ed me that they had to endure harsh critici 
Pomi. I did nop liberal friends because they had been visi 
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till confined in the “Helthole”, 
pani for the criminally insane. ma ba ena Sioa Hall, the 

The Flemings came to see him about ti j å 
most of the years of his aaa NE raai 
Greek translations, and Polly was translating Laforgue and other 
French poets whom Ezra had introduced in America some years 
before. Although they had many literary interests in common, their 
politics were at the other extreme from Pound’s, and any discussion 
that ventured into this realm would soon become acrimonious, as 
Polly was, like most of her persuasion, rather loquacious. Neverthe- 
less, Pound delighted in teasing them by making an unfavorable refer- 
ence to some “liberal” hero, perhaps to spur the conversation along. 

On this, my first visit, politics was not mentioned. Ezra and 
Rudd chatted about the Greeks, and Polly talked with Mrs. Pound. 
Occasionally, Ezra would screw his features into a terrible grimace 
and partly rise from his chair, as if he were trying to ward off some 
unseen threat. Neither his wife nor the Flemings would pay any 
attention to these actions, although they suggested that he might 
be suffering from an acute fit of madness. Thus did Macbeth 
envisage Banquo, and, looking behind me, I saw a lanky hillbilly, a 
rawboned fellow about twenty years old, with staring eyes and a 
face like an advertisement for a horror movie. 

Seeing that I was disturbed, Ezra rose from his chair and pushed 
the fellow out of the way. His actions on this occasion reminded 
me of Trotsky’s quote from Tolstoy in his History of the Russian 
Revolution. Tolstoy describes an old man who was sitting by the 
side of the road and making wild gestures and fierce grimaces. 
Tolstoy at first supposed him to be mad, but on drawing near, he 
saw that the old man was merely sharpening a knife upon a stone. 

The hillbilly annoyed us again on subsequent visits, and Ezra 
sometimes got rid of him by giving him some small change. He 
was finally transferred to another ward, and we saw him no more. 
He was not at all like the other “Chestnuts”, who were, if one may 
be excused this pleasantry, less violent nuts, The old men paced up 
and down the long corridor most of the day, or sat pathetically in 
chairs spaced along the walls. As Ezra said, “One can’t be associ- 
ated with gooks for long without being affected by it.” 

I remember one of the more pathetic “Chestnuts”, an old man 
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E impression. As the hospital bell tolled four, the signal 
iar visitors to leave, Ezra fixed those very piercing eyes on me and 
asked, “What day would you like?” ; S 
“Oh, Tuesday would be all right with me,” I replied hesitantly, 
without knowing what was meant. 
“Lets see, we don't have anyone coming on Tuesday, do we?” 
he asked his wife, É 
“Notat the present,” she answered. “Dick® has gone off on som 
‘sel etpedition, and he won't be around for awhile.” 
“Good,” he said to me. “T'I see you then.” ; 
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“How do you know?” I asked. “He didn’ 
attention to me.” 

“Oh yes,” she said. “Why, he has gi ou ” 
explained that this was quite ert or mi ota 
friends were allowed a specific day of their own cach week, and to 

their knowledge, Pound had never extended this privilege to any- 
one on his first visit. 

I had first read Pound's Pisan Cantos because of the furor over 
the Bollingen Prize in 1948, and from there 1 had gone on to the 
earlier Cantos. Now that I felt the necessity of knowing more of 
Pound's work, I found that this was not so easily done. Although 
he had published some thirty volumes of verse and criticism duri 
the past four decades, they had been issued by obscure publishers 
in small quantities and were not readily available. Fortunately, the 
Library of Congress was at hand, but I discovered that nearly all 
of his books were kept in the Rare Book Room. This was a rather 
ornate room protected by velvet ropes, and the reader had to sign his 
name in a ledger before being admitted. Once I began to order the 
slender volumes of Pound's early work, I realized the precision and 
the direction that had led so relentlessly to the form of the Cantos. 

When I checked the listings of Pound in the guides to periodicals, 
both in the United States and in England, I found many letters and 
short articles that were not available in the collected volumes. A 
letter that appears in The Nation of April 18, 1928, was of particu- 
lar interest, He characterized Henry Ford as the “epitome of the 
American hired man.” This struck me as a very apt summation, 
Most of the great American fortunes had been founded by hired 
men and tinkerers rather than by robber barons, as the scholars 
who are so heavily subsidized by the Ford Foundation contend. 
It was inevitable that the hired men should become easy marks for 
Professors and other confidence men, and that the hired men should 
turn over their fortunes to these types so that the professors could 
use this money to proclaim that the hired men were saps. 

Pound’s characterization of Ford as the American hired man 
was an important revelation to me. It was the first time that I 
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Both of ancient times and our own; books, arms, 
And of men of unusual genius, 


Both of ancient times and our own, in short the usual subjects 
Of conversation between intelligent men.”? 


As the press of visitors grew each year, I seldom knew whom I 
might encounter there. Dorothy Pound was always present, with the 
exception of two brief “vacations”, when she visited relatives in 
Philadelphia and Virginia. She was related to the St, George 
Tuckers, and to Randolph of Roanoke as well, so we were cousins 
many times removed. Ezra was quite pleased to learn that I was 
one of “them Randolphs”, and he included some fiery passages about 
Randolph’s battle against the Bank of the United States in his Cantos, 

I often encountered Dorothy Pound in the administration build- 
ing in the early afternoon, and we would go up to the “Chestnut” 
ward together. During at least seven months of the year, we sat 
with Ezra in that peculiar hell. It is difficult to convey in words the 
sordid horror of the situation in which Pound spent a considerable 
portion of his life—the rank, dead odor, the atmosphere of futility 
as the blank-faced old men paced up and down the hall, the sense 
of utter hopelessness. 

Archibald MacLeish described the scene in a review that ap- 
peared in the New York Times, December 16, 1956: 

“, . . Not everyone has seen Pound in the long dim corridor 
inhabited by the ghosts of men who cannot be still, or who can be 
still too long. . . . When a conscious mind capable of the most 
complete human awareness is incarcerated among minds which are 
not conscious and cannot be aware, the enforced association pro- 
duces a horror which is not relieved either by the intelligence of 
doctors or by the tact of administrators or even by the patience and 
kindliness of the man who suffers for it, You carry the horror away 
with you like the smell of the ward in your clothes, and whenever 
afterward you think of Pound or read his lines, a stale sorrow 
afflicts you.” 

The winter months that confined Ezra to the gloomy hole were 
most depressing for him. After greeting his daily visitors, he some- 
times leaned back in dejection. Perhaps he was thinking, “When 
will this end?” Usually he carried the conversation, but on some of 
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study of his work, I was forced to take į 

psit that had led him to abs “ack yeep ea 
Italy, resulting in his indictment on a charge of treason, 1 learned 
that he could have avoided the indictment by renouncing his Ameri- 
can citizenship, but he had Purposely refused to make this sacrifice 
for behind his every act was his loyalty to his country, ’ 

It was this inescapable fact that had caused the government 
attorneys to place him in the madhouse, rather than to publicly try 
a man whose only crime was his unswerving and uncom isi 
patriotism. I reflected that I owed my education to three Americans 
who were indicted for high treason against duly constituted author- 
ity, although none of the three “traitors” was ever tried on this 
charge. I had previously studied at Washington and Lee University, 
which had been founded with a grant from George Washington, 
whom the British had promised to hang as a traitor, and 
to its present eminence by Robert E, Lee, who also had been 
promised a hangman’s noose for the crime of treason. 

Washington and Lee are now enshrined in the hearts of their 
fellow countrymen, and no one could think of them as traitors. 
With the passage of time, and a deeper understanding of the unseen 
forces at work that promoted the Second World War, his fellow 
citizens will erase for all time the charge of treason laid against 
Ezra Pound. 

The government of the United States admitted that there was no 
case against him when the charges were dropped in 1958. For the 
first time, the case for Ezra Pound, which should have been pre- 
sented at the trial that the government refused him, is being pre- 
sented in this book, In order to do so, it is necessary to recount his 
literary career from its inception, for the same ideals and values 
that guided him from his student days led to the broadcasts and the 
indictment for treason as inevitably as they led to the Cantos. As 
everyone who has been privileged to know him can testify, he has 
found it impossible to maintain his strict standards of artistic 
integrity without also maintaining those standards in his dealings 
with that perennial foe of the artist, the State. 
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this unique currency, and used one of them as an illustration for 
his own monetary theories, 

His father sometimes allowed Ezra to stroll through the Mint, 
and he has described to me one of his earliest memories, when he 
watched men stripped to the waist as they shovelled heaps of 
gold coins into large sacks, Perhaps this familiarity is responsible 
for Ezra’s apparent contempt for money as a personal possession, 
since he has never made any effort to acquire it, or to become a 
slave to it. He has been annoyed because the lack of money pre- 
vented him from carrying out one of his many projects, or from 
subsidizing other writers, but his regard for money is, to say the 
least, an unconventional one. 

One of Ezra’s London friends, Phyllis Bottome, later described 
his parents, whom she came to know well: “They were a quiet old- 
fashioned and extremely pleasant type of American—common to 
our early childhood, but less easily discerned now.” Homer Pound 
was a civil servant when that profession was as highly regarded as 
an occupation for an intelligent man as the law or the ministry. 
Ezra grew up in a comfortable middle-class home of the 1890s, the 
sort of place that only a millionaire can afford today. In 1900, he 
leaped into the world of the arts by enrolling at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He obtained the status of “special student”, by stat- 
ing that he wished to avoid “irrelevant subjects”. 

Among Pound's closest friends during his student days were 
William Carlos Williams, who was studying medicine at the gradu- 
ate school, and Hilda Doolittle, daughter of Professor Charles 
Doolittle, Flower Professor of Astronomy at the University. Hilda 
Doolittle, later known as the poetess H.D., was a student at Bryn 
Mawr. Among her classmates there was Marianne Moore. 

Williams had been introduced to Pound by a student named Van 
Cleve. He relates that Pound often came to his dormitory room to 
read aloud his poems. Some of these works later appeared in 

Pound’s first volume, A Lume Spento (1908). Pound was then 
writing a sonnet a day, He burned the lot of them at the end of the 
year. Williams also was engaged in writing poetry, an epic that he 
Was too shy to read to anyone.” 

“I was fascinated by the man,” Williams writes of Pound. “He 
was the liveliest, most intelligent and unexplainable thing I'd ever 
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tis mother, dated March 30, 1904: ' 

“He is really a brilliant talker and thinker but delights in making 
himself exactly what he is not: a laughing boor. His friends must be 
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put his worst foot forward. Malcolm Cowley has observed that 
Pound does this in order to remain free of the crowd, and of the 
admirers who are attracted by his daring.” For a half-century he 
has been the tightrope walker of modern letters, and for a half- 
century the audience has been waiting for him to lose his footing. 
If his manner seems unduly rude to some people, it has served 
two purposes. First, it tests the tensile strength of the subject's 
mind, and, second, it keeps civilian sightseers from lingering 
too long in the captain’s tent. 

This mode of self-defense may be described as armor, if one 
desires to tread the manure-strewn path of psychology; some of 
it is due to a self-toughening process; but much of it is sheer 
perversity. Whatever it is, it has operated to his benefit through 
the years. Think of the consequences had he settled down for any 
protracted period with Mr. Joyce, Mr. Antheil, or Peggy Gug- 
genheim! Yet this would have been Pound's fate had he not 
occasionally bristled his spine, and the ensuing loss of work 
would have been incalculable. 

Through the courtesy of The New Yorker, we have two de- 
scriptions of Pound at Hamilton College. His roommate, Claudius 
Alonzo Hand, now general counsel for a Wall Street bank, said 
that Pound would sometimes come in around midnight, wake him, 
and shove a glass of beer into his hand. Then he would read 
his poems aloud. When he had finished, he would ask Hand how 
much he had understood. 

“Not a word,” the still sleepy Hand would confess. 

“Oh God!” Ezra would exclaim, seizing the glass of beer and 
downing it in desperation. 

“It must have been pretty discouraging,” said Mr. Hand, some 
four decades later, as he analyzed his role in Ezra’s flight from 
the homeland.* 

Another Hamilton boy, Mr. Conklin Mann, became a genealo- 
gist. He discovered, after some years of research, that Ezra had 
changed his name from Ezra Weston Pound to Ezra Loomis 
Pound. His mother, Isabel Weston Pound, had been a great-niece of 
Henry Longfellow, and perhaps Ezra felt that the tell-tale Weston in 
his own name might cause someone to remember the connection. 

Mann says that Pound did not join a fraternity at Hamilton, 
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After obtaining a degree at Hamilton, Pound returned to the 
University of Pennsylvania to take a master’s degree in 1906. He 
was given a fellowship as an instructor with professorial functions. 
Wiliams relates that Pound performed impressively in the chorus 
of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis, which the senior class staged at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music. 
Another close friend of Pound's in Philadelphia, H.D., had had a 
nervous breakdown, and had wi i 
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His stay in these bucolic surroundin; 
In The Nation of April 18, 1928, he w 


him. He gave her his bed, and sle 
pared on the floor. pit etal ica a 
The next morning, he left early to give an eight o'clock class, 
His landladies, the maidens Hall, rushed upstairs, ostensibly to 
clean his room, but actually to see for themselves the creature who 
had sullied their home. Pound was too young to know that no 
female can enter a house inhabited by maiden ladies without their 
antennae registering the alien craft. The young lady was booted out 
by one Hall, while her sister was frantically buzzing the town’s 
lone telephone operator. Having established the fact that an emer- 
gency did indeed exist, she had the lines cleared while she talked 
to the president of the college and two of the trustees. By noon of 
that day Pound’s career in the Groves of Academe was over. 
Although no wrongdoing was charged, the president informed 
Pound that he was too much the “Latin Quarter” type, a phrase that 
he had read somewhere, and that to him summed up all of the vice 
that pervaded the decadent world surrounding Crawfordsville, Indi- 
ana, Some critics have seized upon this episode as at least a partial 
explanation for Pound's years as an expatriate, while others, leaning 
heavily upon the syndrome theory, have imagined that it accounts 
for his continual biting criticism of life as it is lived in America. y 
Such observations ignore the fact that all of Pound’s criticism 
of his homeland is soundly based upon educational and cultural 
grounds. On no occasion has he suggested that the reins of the 
prevailing sexual mores be lightened in the United States. Most of 
these suggestions have come from his critics. ; 
H. Glenn Hughes, historian of the Imagist movement, questioned 
Pound about the Wabash College incident in 1930. He said that 
the episode was recalled without embarrassment or rancour. In 
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to his namesake for a job as bus driver. But he was able to make 
his own way, and he never met Sir John. 

He devoted his energies to crashing the literary world of London, 
where Sir John was no better known than Ezra. Despite his dwin- 
dling funds and his lack of acquaintances in this enormous, sprawl- 
ing, smoky city, Ezra had the confidence of youth and his copies 
of A Lume Spento. 

The little book was duly sent to the literary critics, who received 
it favorably. The Evening Standard reviewer wrote, “. . . wild 
and haunting stuff . . . coming after the trite and decorous stuff 
of most of our decorous poets, this poet seems like a minstrel of 
Provence at a suburban musical evening.” 

From the outset, Pound was viewed by Londoners as an Ameri- 
can novelty, and he did not shirk the role. He grew a bushy 
beard, and this, combined with his thick, wavy hair and piercing 
eyes, and his Byronic costume, caused him to stand out jarringly 
in a milieu where, says Wyndham Lewis, a sophisticated post-1890s 
society was dreaming wistfully of the eighteenth century. 

There was a strong Georgian movement among the younger Lon- 
don poets when Pound arrived. These writers were enchanted by 
visions of secluded country estates, where swallows darted about 
through the low-hanging branches of willow trees. Pound launched 
a number of furious attacks against the members of this group, 
using suffragette papers, the columns of the daily press, and his 
own adequate talent for stirring up conversation in the literary 
clubs. He went so far as to challenge the leader of the Georgians, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, to a duel, with indifferent results. 

One of Pound's first successful campaigns in London resulted 
in his capture of the leading publisher of the old Yellow Book 
crowd, Elkin Mathews.’ He soon learned that Mathews, far from 
being a daring publisher of avant-garde work, was one of the most 
cautious men in London, He had made his reputation during the 
1890s, while he was a partner of John Lane, a clerk who had gone 
into publishing and had been very successful. Lane had severed 
the partnership, and he was then publishing under the Bodley Head 
imprint. He was financed by a wealthy partner with the appropriate 
name of Money-Coutts (later Lord Latymer), who also wrote a 
slender volume of verse." 
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announce that he has secured bor the Higher ioe be ie 
ing works of the new Montana (U.S.A.) poet, Mr. Ezekiel Ton, 
who is the most remarkable thing in poetry since Robert Browning. 
Mr. Ton, who has left America to reside for awhile in London and 
impress his personality on English editors, publishers and readers, 
is by far the newest poet going, whatever other advertisements may 
say. He has succeeded, where all others have failed, in evolving 
a blend of the imagery of the unfettered West, the vocabulary of 
Wardour Street, and the sinister abandon of Borgiac Ttaly.”""" 

In October, 1909, on his twenty-fourth birthday, Pound achieved 
a sudden success with the publication of his poem “The Ballad 
of the Goodly Fere,” in The English Review. An account of the 
last hours of Christ, the poem was quoted everywhere. It threatened 
to provide him with an easy method of composition that would 
hamper his development. He later remarked, “After the success 
of the ‘Goodly Fere’, all I had to do was to write a ballad about 
each of the disciples, and I would have been set for life.”** 

But Pound had no intention of taking such an easy path. “The 
Ballad” did bring him to the attention of his native land, and The 
Literary Digest, which was the Time Magazine of its era, reprinted 
the poem, with an introductory note about its author, “Mr. Eyra 
Pound,” on October 30, 1909. 

The following month, in the issue of November 27, 1909, the 
Digest ran a picture of a still-beardless Pound, probably a college 
photograph, and quoted The Bookman, “ . . . he has written 
and burnt two novels and 300 sonnets.” These were the works that 
undoubtedly would have won him fame and fortune among his 
fellow countrymen. He was correctly named as “Ezra Pound” in 
this issue, someone having called the editor’s attention to the previ- 
ous error. Twenty years later, The Literary Digest boasted of hav- 
ing been the first American publication to print Pound’s work. — 

By coincidence, this same issue of The Literary Digest carried 
a note about Senator Nelson Aldrich’s tour of the West to gain 
support for a new banking plan, the Aldrich Plan, which would 
give the nation a central bank. When this plan was enacted as the 
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to put up some of the money. For the remainder of the needed 
sum, says Violet Hunt, Hueffer approached the various branches 
of his family on the Continent, the German Hueffers, the Dutch 
Huefiers, and the French Hueffers. Hermann Hueffer, a prominent 
banker in Paris, who had secured the Duke de Tancourville as a 
The jie for his daughter, agreed to support the Review. 
issue of December, 1908, boasted the names of Thomas 
Hardy, Joseph Conrad 
Tolstoi, and » Henry James, John Galsworthy, Count 


doubt, Hueffer had been pl 
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Raphaelites. The young Hueffer ” 
one writers and artists of Pik opna entina w: 

At the age of sixteen, Hueffer ublished his 
Brown Owl (1892). A gregarious fellow, he spent aa aa ie 
in the company of other writers, chatting about his favorite sub- 
jects, wine and food. 

Despite the splendor of these names, the new magazine failed 
to pay its way, possibly because of inadequate “promotion” on the 
part of its publisher and editor. The backers grew uneasy, for 
Hueffer had painted a glowing picture of the Profits that would 
soon be forthcoming. In all sincerity, he had devised elaborate 
charts for the division of the enormous dividends that would be 
paid by the Review. 

Not only were there no profits, but the backers were called upon 
to advance more money, for each new issue of the Magazine in- 
creased its debts. The backers refused to put up any more money, 
leaving Hueffer with the choice of paying the deficits himself or 
giving up the enterprise. Despite the fact that he had no Private 
fortune, and was dependent upon the income from his own writing 
as his only source of livelihood, he poured his savings into the 
breach. Within a few months after the first issue, he wrote to 
Arnold Bennett that the Review was costing him three hundred 
pounds per month out of his own pocket. Violet Hunt estimates 
that the net loss was about one hundred pounds per month, which 
was probably the sum that Hueffer was contributing, but since 
Hueffer was serving without salary, he may have included this sum 
in the larger figure. 

Violet Hunt made frantic efforts to save the Review, approach- 
ing many of her acquaintances in London for contributions. She 
tried to find a purchaser who would merely subsidize it, and allow 
Hueffer to continue as editor. Willa Cather was then in London, 
and Miss Hunt suggested that Miss Cather’s publisher, S. S. Mo- 
Clure, who was at that time the giant of the publishing world in 
America, might wish to buy the magazine as an English outlet. 
Mr. McClure was not interested. 

At last, Miss Hunt snared one of the wealthiest men in England, 
Lord Alfred Mond, head of the mushrooming chemical trast, 
Imperial Chemical Industries. Lord Mond was at once interested 
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ae maser issues of the Review, and his 
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pac bo aad, He W25 OST jew, but that he did not need 
funds wer? Ss to acquire = the possibilities of the magazine 
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K rchase Hueffer’s political support, 


i d let Hueffer 
Koomas the magazine an go 
Lod Moni propa afier to be repaid for his losses. Lord Mond 
Nor 


i ublish the magazine, and 
proposed that he would yeze farther debts incurred, but he 
ything for the audience that Hueffer had 
ganr ; to this odd proposal, because he was 

nase the mest siala Perhaps he thought he 
ieit be abie to reperchase it at some future date. He was always 
extremely optimistic and careless about financial matters. In this 
instance, he wes not able to recover the magazine. He went down to 
Goring Hall as the publisher and editor of one of the most influ- 
ential reviews of the day, and he returned to London with nothing. 
Huefler had met his first millionaire. 

Poend memorialized the event in “Canto 104”: 


Mood killed the English Review 
and Ford went to Paris (an interval) *{.] 
cae eas that he edited the review, Hueffer did not 
Bm He de rents the works of the established reputi 
Bas Pound wad D, H, the work of several important writers. 
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the poems, and sent off a wire that he had accepted 
invited Lawrence up to London for a lunch to m gresi 
publication of a writer whose importance he had 

On the day that the November, 1909, issue 
Review was sent out to its subscribers, Lawrence arrived for his 
lunch. Pound was also present at this affair, Roast beef and plum 
pudding were served with champagne (Violet Hunt had been 
entrusted with the responsibility for the arrangements; Hueffer has 
written somewhere that champagne is appropriate only for chil- 
dren’s birthday parties and for Americans!). Hueffer j 
asked Lawrence, a miner’s son, how he liked having champagne 
for lunch, and assured him that that was the way successful authors 
lived. He did not mention the sad state of affairs at the Review, 
nor the fact that he was exhausting his own savings in the effort 
to keep it going. 

The offices of the Review were at 84 Holland Park Avenue, a 
“maisonette over a poulterer’s and fishmonger’s combined," ac- 
cording to Violet Hunt. The rooms also served as the living 
quarters of the editor. He had engaged, without salary, a sub- 
editor, Douglas Goldring, who worked by day as a writer for 
Country Life, the sedate periodical of the English squirearchy. 
His evenings were spent in laboring for the Review, for Hueffer 
had assured him of its great expectations. While Goldring was 
answering correspondence and wondering how to pay the printer's 
bills, Hueffer, surrounded by his many friends, was host to the 
continual party which went on in the office. 

“Gobbets of blood,” complains Goldring, “oozing from the sus- 
pended carcases of rabbits, made the threshold positively unsafe."** 
Henry James, who had been informed of the circumstances in 
which the Review was published, refused to come near the place. 
Whenever he was required to confer with the Master, Hueffer 
usually disappeared for a day or two, going down to James 
place in Rye. 

Violet Hunt says that the doors to the office were never locked, 
and that a strange assortment of characters came and went during 
the day. The Russian spy Azef, notorious as the murderer of 
Father Gapon, often stopped in to rifle the editor's desk while 
Hueffer was away. A lady who, in the style of those days, was 
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His only recorded opi supply of spare tall hats. This was no 
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slight ie aoorements formed an indispensable portion 
parties, 

of his wardrobe. ing visi the office was R. B. 

regular evening visitors to the ol . B, 
úg a raham, who in his youth had greatly resembled 

Pound, He also had been a very controversial figure. He was a 

former member of Parliament who had been jailed for participating 
in a riot in Trafalgar Square. He had been hit over the head and 
sentenced to six weeks in prison. Other habitués included W. H. 
Hudson, Wyndham Lewis, Stephen Reynolds, Edward Garnett, 
Percival Gibbons, Edgar Jepson, May Sinclair, and Ethel Colburt 
Mayne. Pound was usually present for he had taken rooms just 
down the street. 

Hocfler has given us some interesting accounts of Pound’s first 
reading these paragraphs, one can almost hear 
the voi graphs, 

a „E G. Wells has described as Hueffer’s “languid, 

In his reminiscences, H 
Ford Madox s Hueffer, who later changed his name to 

Ford 10 escape the charge of bein a German spy 

the First World g 
pages, War, and who shall hereafter be known 88 
In discussing a h loam several amusing references to Pound. 
ern Ford says,» _ he terms the “Typical Academic 
9) the Fabian Scan cate rooms of lady leaders of, 
» he (the Typical Academic Critic) 
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will be observed to be looking at Mr, P k 
teatables and whatnots."2* und nocking over small 


Ford intensely admired Pound, for describes him in th; 
as “the kindest-hearted man who penn a ree tis bot 
him in this regard favorably with Bertran de Bom. As for BARA 
impact upon London society, and the Punch caricature of bim, 
Ford; says, “Youth ought to go in Sombreroes, trousers of green 
billiard cloth, golden whiskers, with huge cravats, and to be found 
in cafes if not in hedge alehouses or the cabarets of Montmartre 

. . - Indeed, you might put it that a public which, unconsciously, 
remembers Villon, will believe in no other youth, and so the draw. 
ing-rooms are dead.” 

Ford recalls his first meeting with Pound: 

“When I first knew him, his Philadelphia accent was still com- 
prehensible if disconcerting; his beard and flowing locks were 
auburn and luxuriant; he was astonishingly meagre and agile. He 
threw himself alarmingly into frail chairs, devoured enormous 
quantities of your pastry, fixed his pince nez firmly on his nose, 
drew a manuscript from his pocket, threw his head back, closed 
his eyes to the point of invisibility, and looking down his nose, 
would chuckle like Mephistopheles and read you a translation from 
Arnaut Daniel. The only part of that verse you would understand 
would be the refrain. 


‘Ah me, the darn, the darn, it comes toe sune! 


“We published his Ballad of the Goodly Fere,” continues Ford, 
“which must have been his first appearance in a periodical except 
for contributions to the Butte Montana Herald. Ezra, though born 
in Butte in a caravan during the great blizzard of—but perhaps L 
Ought not to reveal the year. At any rate, Ezra left Butte at the age 
of say two. The only one of his poems written and published there 
that I can remember had for refrain, 


> 


‘Cheer up, Dad . . - 


“Bom in the blizzard,” says this fanciful historian, “his first meal 
consisted of kerosene. That was why he ate such enormous quan- 
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ne being very enduring, 

my tts pe al d, alth 3 
goy , for Pound, although 
aooouned 280 f" gained some ey lost his life andl eu 
of n ió a letter dated March 9, 1916; 
tary snow plougb, the inventor 
me from death by croup by feeding me with 
joh vortex S3 ; ne.” 

aed sed sparta remedy for the croup, Ezra 
In pg Os of truth that runs throughout Ford's 
cals attention 10 the sett , Ford says that Ezra’s grandfather, 
omate prose- se Pound, was a “periodic millionaire”, who usu- 
Thaddeus Coleman z “eA ing to make some munificent gift 
aly vent broke Jos he was in Washington as a Congressman from 

rabis grandson. through 1882, his holdings were wiped out. 
yen peen as out of step as his grandson, for the custom 
a aye was that an impecunious man could go into Congress 
for a few years and retire as a wealthy man, enriched through the 
granting of special dispensations to insurance companies and rail- 
roads (viz. the Ames case). Pound reversed this rags to riches 
theme. He came to Congress a rich man and went home broke. 
One can only conclude that he must have been honest. The senior 
Pound called down the fates upon his head when he became an 
— of monetary reform, just as his grandson was to do some 
Those critics who bemoan Ezra’s “desertion of poetry for eco- 
ree know nothing of the family background that prompted 
ce Ezra took up where his grandfather had left off. His 
forms and p E makes s and monopolies, his passion for various 
in these matters, were ane issue, and his native self-reliance 
foam his forebear, and a that he had legitimately inherited 
old John from such pillars of the Republic as crusty 

Adams as well. It i . S 
Addressed by his disciples is of interest that Ezra liked to be 
At any ate, the bork Grampaw”, 

to the European “Grand ee athes was unable to contribute 
Aon Pea 1o the tinh oe, HCH was to have been his gradu 
basicncanionin Byope, © SUAR: The result was Pound's cattle- 
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“Many poets have done that,” writes r `: 
(although he does not cite any other ret nes 
arriving in Europe by cattle boat). “But E doubt that any pitas 
made a living by showing American tourists about Spain aed 
previous grote s the country or language. It was, too, just 
after the Spanish-American war, when ng hes 
him in that country.” the cnet dropped 

“The living” to which Ford refers was occasioned by Pound's 
meeting an American family in Spain who were the proverbial 
Innocents Abroad. He agreed to show them around, without men- 
tioning that this was also his first view of the sights, and received in 
return a modest honorarium. There is an advantage to having a 
guide who is also seeing the wonders for the first time, as enthusi- 
asm may be communicated. The guidebooks carried him tri- 
umphantly through his first European yenture. 

Critics have always complained of Pound, whether he leads us 
into the Middle Ages, Greece, or China, that he does not know 
the country well enough to function as a guide. But guiding parties 
across wildernesses that one had not yet traversed was an old 
Western custom. 

“It was with that aura of romance about him,” says Ford, “that 
he appeared to me in my drawing-room. I guessed that he must be 
rather hard up, bought his poem at once, and paid him more than 
it was usual to pay for a ballad. It was not a large sum, but Ezra 
managed to live on it for a long time—six months, I think—in 
unknown London. Perhaps my pastry helped.” 

Ford was continually amused by Pound’s impact upon the society 
of lady novelists and plump gentlemen of letters who maintained a 
Virtually impassable barrier against new talent. In Thus to Revisit, 
a book that he wrote to boost the young Imagist poets of London, 
Ford remarks, “I wish I had Mr. Pound's knack of cutting the heart 
out of a subject.” 

“Mr. Pound’s harsh aphorisms,” he continues, “are like sharp 
splinters of granite struck off by a careless but violent chisel. we 
whatever Mr. Pound is or is not, of this the Reader may be certain: 
wherever two or three men of Letters—of Printed Matter—are found 
united in irritations, some splinters from one or other of Mr. Pound's 
chippings will be found at the bottom of their poor, dear abscesses- 
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Fnglish Revio, and the re Eins provoked nervous admoni- 

Athough Pound's E had staked their claims many years 
i Oxford HA translations with enthusiasm. He wel- 
carier. hay as “one of the most beautiful volumes of 
comed Pound's Cat ws fe was this book of translations from the 


poems a haw Eliot to term Pound the inventor of Chinese 


ae eof ection with Pound on Holland Park Avenue are 


delightfully chronicled by Ford in his New York Essays. He refers 

to a time when he ged “a Beautiful Lady, so beautiful that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw broke up the City Socialist Club by drinking cham- 
pagne out of her shoe." It is typical of Ford's sly wit that he should 
depict the Socialists as sitting around and drinking champagne. 

The Beautiful Lady was wont to carry a red string bag, through 
which the tips of onions protruded. She was joined on her morning 
walks by Ford and Pound, “Ezra had a forked red beard,” says Ford, 
barian chestnut hair, an aggressive lank figure; one long blue 
ae bara on his jawbone, He wore a purple hat, 
Kay ei am Velvet coat, vermilion socks, openwork, 
addition to an im als, and trousers of green billiard cloth in 
Iapnee Paturi poet” E tie that had been hand-painted by @ 


Beaux Ans soci Ford gives an encompassing picture of the 
Pine san ba ee ar London, where Japanese poets 


Ben Wi the created sculpture, 
leacan a? Might, Bare soog HS” continues Ford, and 


Passes with pi scolding at the world and making at it 
his cane, we would proceed up Holland Park 
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Avenue. The Beautiful Lady in the most sonorous of voices would 
utter platitudes from Fabian Tracts on my left, Ezra would mutter 
vorticist half-truths half-inaudibly in a singularly incomprehensible 
Philadelphia dialect into my right car. And I had to carry the 
string bag. ™* 

No doubt Ford lived in fear that one of his friends from the 
Peerage would see him carrying a bag of onions. Men have been 
ostracized from London society for less serious offenses. He later 
claimed to have been revenged for this indignity, for which be 
blamed Pound. He knew that an American, and one from the West 
to boot, could not possibly be disgraced by carrying a bag of 
onions. The occasion of his revenge, also described in New York 
Essays, was an award that Pound won in France: 

“Mr. Pound is an admirable, if eccentric, performer of the game 
of tennis. To play against him is like playing against an inebriated 
kangaroo that has been rendered unduly vigorous by injection of 
some gland or other. Once he won the tennis championship of the 
south of France, and the world was presented with the spectacle 
of Mr. Pound in a one-horse cab beside the Maire of Perpignan or 
some such place. An immense silver shield was in front of their 
knees, the cab was preceded by the braying fanfare of the city, and 
followed by defeated tennis players, bull-fighters, banners and all 
the concomitants of triumph in the South. It was when upon the 
station platform, amid the plaudits of the multitudes, the Maire 
many times embraced Mr. Pound that I was avenged for the string 
bag and even the blue earring? 

The amiable Ford was beset most of his life by serious marital 
and financial problems. At the age of twenty-four, as befitted a 
successful young writer who could be counted upon to become a 
pillar of the establishment, he had taken in marriage one Elsie 
Martindale, whose father was President of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. The issue consisted of two daughters, but 
the wife showed less concern for Ford’s literary efforts when they 
became non-profitable, and The English Review proved to be the 
breaking-point. Ford left her in 1909, and went to the offices of the 
Review to live with Violet Hunt.” His wife, being Catholic, refused 
to grant him a divorce. 

Ford had persuaded Violet Hunt to live with him by painting, 
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Acmarvage is said to have taken place at some point between 


the married Ford and the unmarried Violet Hunt, perhaps in 
Germany, where the couple resided for several years after the 










the legitimate spouse. The first, or orig- 

‘was outraged by this act, which she considered to 
reread and she sued Violet Hunt for libel. At 
be gail for nonpayment of alimony." 
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their friends continued, despite their lack of funds. There was a 
summer place, which Ford describes as “hidden away in a green. 
corner of England.” Roast suckling pig was one of the de! 

served here, and Pound was a regular visitor. He AEE his 
mother, December 24, 1913, 

“Am down here for a week with Hueffers in a dingy old 
that belonged to Milton . . . Impossible to get any writing done 
here, Atmosphere too literary. Three ‘Kreators’ all in one anci 
cottage is a bit thick.”** 

In his inimitable way, Ford tells us that “Mr. Pound appeared, 
aloft on the seat of my immensely high dogcart, like a bewild 
Stuart pretender visiting a repellent portion of his realm. For Mr. 
Pound hated the country, though I will put it on record that he can 
carve a suckling pig as few others can.”*” 

This rural ménage has been described by Pound in his farewell 
poem to London, “Hugh Selwyn Mauberley”: 


Beneath the sagging roof 

The stylist has taken shelter, 
Unpaid, uncelebrated, 

At last from the world’s welter. 


Nature receives him; 

With a placid and uneducated mistress 
He exercises his talents 

And the soil meets his distress. 


The haven from sophistications and contentions 
Leaks through its thatch; 

He offers succulent cooking; 

The door has a creaking latch.“ 


In 1910, J. M. Dent of London published Pound's first work of 
criticism, The Spirit of Romance. This book was the outcome of 
the University of Pennsylvania fellowship, which had not been 
renewed. The study had grown considerably from the initial ex- 
amination of Lope de Vega, who was included almost as an after- 
thought. It was principally concerned with Pound’s greater enthusi- 
asm, Arnaut Daniel, the poet of Provence, whom Dante termed “il 
miglior fabbro,” 
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not Mathews published Pound's Canzoni, which met 

In 1911, iti reception. The book was dedicated to his 
wath a more fa Jaw, at whose home he was a frequent dinner 
future song i success with Provença (1909), which also | 
ee eri The Tablet critic declared, “Mr. Pound is 
was revie ate c; he has the love of out-of-the-way legends, and 
his high authority in Provence literature and lore is made evident 
aa at “Mr. Pound is that rare a ae modern 

scholar. He is not only cultivated but learne hy 

The Nation chimed in with this chorus of praise by stating, “If 
Mr. Pound will go on with the development in method shown in 
ste _— he will add to English poetry something which 
5 ” 

This was heady praise for a poet still in his twenties, coming as it 
did from joumals that were not given to snap judgments or radical 
tastes. And these criticisms were made in a city that was ac- 
a to handing on, twenty years after, its shopworn tastes to 
s ay ters Cousin across the seas. It took two world wars 

rena te sane aastais to those of America. 
ow hea ‘ound’s early volumes, “Few poets have 
Of vene have ever nt London with less backing; few 
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h as Henry James, these early arrivals were men of independent 
suc P ‘ K p 
means, who had no interest in helping young writers. 

The dominance of Pound in such movements as Imagism and 
Vorticism stemmed from his position in London, The headquarters 
of the American expeditionary forces were confined to his tiny 
rooms in Holland Park Chambers, almost a decade before the 
soldiers arrived. Newly-beached immigrants, refugees, or expellees, 
as they might have called themselves, went to Pound to get their 
introductions in London and to prepare for their own assault on 
the city. 

With his next book of poems, Pound came to the inevitable 
parting of the ways with Mathews. The timid publisher refused to 
print two poems of the manuscript of Lustra, as being entirely too 
daring. Pound allowed him to bring out the mutilated volume, and 
he simultaneously brought out the complete Lustra elsewhere at his 
own expense. The appearance of these two “Lustras” did not cause 
any great confusion in the world of poetry, for they both appeared 
in small editions. 

Although Mathews realized that Pound was now too independent 
for him, he continued to boost his poetry. When Harriet Monroe, 
a poetry-lover from Chicago, arrived in London on her round-the- 
world trip in 1912, Mathews told her about his star poet, and she 
purchased his books. She read them during a long train ride across 
Siberia and became a Pound enthusiast. 

She was not to meet Pound until 1923, but when she returned 
to Chicago, she began to publish a new magazine, Poetry. She 
asked Pound to become the London correspondent, and he agreed. 
Unfortunately, Miss Monroe was committed to print a certain 
amount of work from financial supporters of the magazine, and she 
and Pound could never agree as to the quality of this work. She did 
introduce his poems in Chicago, and a group of Pound enthusiasts 
circulated his books. 

Pi nie of his style appeared in the “Line O’Type” column of 
oe a Tribune, a sure sign of immortality. Floyd Dell, editor 
Wie re Evening Post Literary Review, became a Pound con- 
ites an editorial dated April 4, 1913, he wrote, “Ezra Pound, we 

you! You are the most enchanting poet alive . . . There is 
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LTHOUGH POUND, who had arrived unknown in London, 
had within a few years achieved fame on two continents, he was 
profoundly discontented. The cause of his unrest was the break- 
down in communications. The failure of The English Review was a 
great setback. For the next decade, he busied himself with a 
number of inadequate successors, in order to have an outlet for 
his work. He finally realized that it is easier to write an epic poem 
than to manage an intelligent periodical in the twentieth century, 
and he retired to Italy to work on his Cantos. 

The magazines that he edited or contributed to during the re- 
mainder of his London period were supplemented by his activities 
in the literary clubs. The artistic life of prewar London was cen- 
tered in these groups, which were informal in character, and usually 
built around a central personality. There were few salons worthy 
of note, but some of the writers and artists entertained at home 
once a week, an event known as an “evening”. 

T. E. Hulme’s evenings in his rooms at 67 Frith Street attracted 
Sra the wits of London, and indirectly, the Imagist and 
Pies a Scams with which Pound was involved, were born of 
si fon ae Hia intereat. in the writings of the East atm 
ome tom the paideuma that he accrued through attendance at 

affairs. In the dedication to Amiya Chakravarty of his trans- a 
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Unwobbling Pivot and the Great Digest of Con. 
entitled The writes, 28 follows: 
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might be issued in IREA E that belongs with an edition of thems 
there anything MOT Rabindranath singing his poems in 

“The A ago belongs to our two biographies not aş 


nearly s to a living classic, though it was at Sarojini Naiduy’s 
‘s widow through whom came my first contact 
= ae of Japan and China, and among Fenollosa’s 


she gave me the first text of the ‘Pivot I had seen. 
“Ail flows, and the pattem is intricate.’ Gitanjali, or the first 
poems from it, went from London to America at that time, and if you 
succeed in printing the “Pivot” in Bengal, it will have come via Italy. 


Ezra Pound 
Washington, D.C.” 


Pound mentions in a memorial to Harold Monro, which he in- 
cluded in his Polite Essays, that Monro had missed the fun of 
Hulme’s dinner at the Tour Eiffel in 1909, and he does not remem- 
ber bim at Mrs. Kibblewhite’s evenings at the old Venetian Em- 
bessy.” In effect, he is calling attention to the fact that Monro was 
not 2 member of the London Bohemia at that time. Later, through 
his Poetry Bookshop and his publications, Monro did assume a 
prominent role in the literary world of London. By that time, Pound 
specie 

Port, William Butler Yeats, was a familiar guest at 
Chewy Cnn Sent. He was an active member of the i 
Perda Stet He cae monty at Pagani’s Restaurant on Omt 
Edward Garnett, attended the Thursday luncheons of his 
m Gerard Sae nh Wete given at the Mont Blanc Restaurant j 
witer cube gea AP he had founded one of the most exclusive — 






Private the Rhymers Club, in the 1890s. 
an upper toa Peblcized, its members met almost 
of the Cheshire Cheese, an ancient eati 


| USSG) eal 


RA poUND d 
In this bare room with sanded floors, Yeats and his 
riends were wont to drink black coffee and smoke hashish until 
fi sn. The group included Emest Rhys, Lionel Johnson, Thomas 
pai Ernest Dowson, Arthur Symons, Francis Thompson, and 
the Poet Laureate, Robert Bridges. el 

Yeats was the grandson and namesake of the Reverend William 
Butler Yeats, the late Rector of Tullylish, County Down, He was 
the eldest of four children of the painter, John Butler Yeats. The 
family was consecrated to the arts. Yeats was a poet, his brother 
Jack was a painter, his sister Lily taught the country girls fine 
handicrafts, such as embroidery, in the ancient Gaelic tradition, 
and his youngest sister, Elizabeth, affectionately known as “Lolly”, 
enlisted the local maidens in the craft of book publishing. 

They made their own paper from rags and pulp, set type, printed 
and bound beautiful little books, which were issued under the im- 
print of the Cuala Press. The editions, which were sold in series by 
private subscription, appeared in lots of from one hundred to five 
hundred copies. The Cuala Press brought out some of Yeats’ best 
work, such as his enchanting essay, A Packet for Ezra Pound 
(1929). “Lolly” also published Pound's edition of the Selected 
Letters of John Butler Yeats (1917). 

Yeats had recently come through a harrowing experience with 
the self-professed master of black magic, Alistair Crowley. The two 
men, both interested in psychic phenomena, had founded a Society 
for Psychical Research. They set up a “temple” in order to perform 
their works, but Yeats soon discovered that he, a practitioner of 
beneficial “white magic”, had been lured into an association with a 
Practitioner of evil, or “black magic”. 

f Tade a Crowley's baneful activities, Yeats moved into 
emple”. A titanic struggle for the soul of one of the members 
ended in a draw between the master of white magic and the lord of 
Continens Fa nie Of the contest, Crowley decided to move to the 
peeve timed on Selling all of the furnishings of “the 
titers © left, with the proceeds to be divided between 
Crowley, findi ey ae shim ve: to let him enter “the Temple”, and 
Sorted tothe ct black magic insufficient for the purpose, re- 
Yeats found the court be wsuit was grist for Crowley's mill, but 
ttle very upsetting. 


RZ 
the Strand. 
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on med up in New York. As a 

crowley left the He” successor to the editorship of The 
joke, Austin Harrison, P oviss a letter of recommendation, 
English Review had g the most important lyric poet in England. 
which stated that he was George Sylvester Viereck hired 
aganda for Viereck’s paper, The 


and soon tu 


this letter, 

oa te — or British prop 

Fatherland, in eT ies sentiment was overwhelmingly pro- 
= i pitter propaganda against his homeland was 80 

j embarrassing to be pro-German, and senti- 
absurd that it ah the British. Crowley later claimed that he 
rpm’ PiS and wanted credit for having sent the 
parpi into the British camp during the First World War, 
eey have also claimed credit for this feat, but a realistic study 
of the situation reveals that, like most important decisions in 
American foreign policy, it was largely accidental. 

In 1894, Lionel Johnson introduced Yeats to his cousin, the 
novelist Olivia Shakespear. Yeats fell in love with her, an emotion 
that soon ripened into a lifelong friendship. About one-third of 
Yeats’ published letters are addressed to Olivia Shakespear, but 
these do not include the ones written to her in his later years. The 
collected edition of Yeats’ letters also is marred by another serious 
omission, the absence of his correspondence with Pound, which had 
been stored in Rapallo at the time the volume was compiled. 
— hp sade daughter, who was four years old at 
the black auit that he supposed that he was a clergyman, because of 

Sica au customarily wore “for beauty and for elegance.” 
dies ns cove comments, $ The Crowning Privilege, that his 
found a very tae ohn Butler Yeats that “Willie has 
enjoyed a ioe Seika Ale ame in poetry.”? Although Yeats 
profitable bypath which a ; his work, it was hardly the most 
The elder Yeats himself p intelligent man could pursue in London. 

last years ona tiny income nent impractical, and he lived out his 


Incomein Ni 
For some years, Yess, 1o York City, boarding at the Petitpas. 
Maud i, sit tad been madly in love with the actress 
gemma by the nau” Trish Revolution. Together they had 


immed and eagle eyes apt fbelion that flickered in the un- 
the aged John O'Leary. They sat for 
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a POU ND y 
t a time listening to the revolutionist as he told stories of his 
a’ 


He had spent many years in prison, and twice he had heard 
entence pronounced upon him. ? j 
Although Maud Gonne was willing to smoke hashish with Yeats, 
5 not willing to marry him. Each time that he was rebuffed, 
nF wer back to his verses with renewed determination. Perhaps 
s 7 should not consummate their love affairs. 

When Ezra Pound came onto the scene, Yeats was nearly fifty 
rs old. His Collected Works (1908), in eight volumes, had al- 
ready been published by the Shakespeare Head Press, at Stratford- 
on-Avon. Not only was his reputation secure, but it seemed that 
his important work was now behind him. 

Yeats had a brief influence upon the poetry of Ezra Pound, as 
indicated by Louis MacNeice, in The Poetry of W. B. Yeats. Mac- 
Neice cites the following lines from Personae as an example of 
Pound under the influence of Yeats: 


EZR 
hours 

eer. 
a death s 


yea 


There are many rooms and all of gold, 

Of woven walls deep patterned, of email, 

Of beaten work; and through the claret stone, 
Set to some weaving, comes the aureate light. 


Pound soon abandoned this subdued glow in favor of hotter 
blazes, notably the sun of Provence. He was to have a much more 
profound and lasting influence upon Yeats than Yeats had had 
upon him. 

The first mention of Pound in Yeats’ writings appears in a letter 
to Lady Gregory of December 10, 1909: 

. . . this queer creature Ezra Pound, who has become really 
a great authority on the troubadours, has I think got closer to the 
right sort of music for poetry than Mrs. Emery [the actress Florence 
Farr)—it is more definitely music with strongly marked time and 
yet it is effective speech. However, he cannot sing, as he has no 
yes It is like something on a very bad phonograph.” 
the guiam Carlos Williams, in several of his letters, has recorded 
pact of Pound upon Yeats, In the first of these, written to 


Deutsch, and dated January 18, 1943, he says that Pound 


Je 
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over his m i Eberh 
iten to Richard Eberhart, October 23 

The second ketter Wa Tay in London, Yeats asked for Ezras 
4953. When they “Erra Was forced to say that he admired them 

tai of bis oe put that they were marred by a deforming 
pen, as ws te which was deplorable. Yeats at once set 
— of the ee delet and worked diligently at it for several 
kad 


yi may be some over-emphasis in Williams’ phrase “bawling 


.. Uttle doubt that with one swoop, the haw 
wr Ye dom into the modern world. v 

John Butler Yeats wrote to his son on February 11, 1911, 

“Quinn met him [Pound] and liked him very much. The Ameri- 
cans, young literary men whom I know, find him surly, supercilious 
aod grumpy. 1 liked him myself very much, that is, I liked his look 
and air, and the few things he said, for tho’ I was a good while in 
his company, he said very little." 

Yeats’ desire to bring poetry back to the common people 
prompted him to take rooms at 18 Woburn Buildings, in a rather 
dangerous neighborhood in London. He no longer frequented the 
Rhymers’ Club at the Cheshire Cheese, but met his friends at his 
“evenings”. Not only did the “common people” show no interest in 
poetry, but Yeats’ visitors objected to traveling through the slum 
area. As the months went by without incident, they mastered their 
smoot KAD joad 1 modiy company. 

tell, who was 0 reyalar at Yeats’ “Mondays”, has 
mat s See W tee tn 1910, when Pound was in 
inten Mid cece es ina sombor mage of ki 
Blake, with two large were hung with engravings by William 
Makes cy enn? his father, ahd oe 

pe brother Jack, which bore the title 
Saami one Wall stood a blue wooden lectern, which 


two giant 
wooden settle candles, the Kelmscott Press Chaucer. 
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which contained Virginia cigarettes. He also provided a 
a ret and siphons of soda water for his visitors." 

ee the custom of Yeats to let in the first comer, although his 

diady, Mrs. Old, sometimes performed this function. After that, 
Jan Jast arrival was expected to answer the bell. In this sedate 
jasse Pound reigned for some months. Douglas Goldring 
somewhat irreverently describes the scene in South Lodge: 
` «j shall never forget my surprise, when Ezra took me for the 
first time to one of Yeats’ ‘Mondays, at the way in which be 
dominated the room, distributed Yeats’ cigarettes and Chianti, and 
laid down the law about poetry. Poor golden-haired Sturge Moore, 
who sat in a corner with a large musical instrument by his side (on 
which he was never given a chance of performing) endeavoured to 
join the discussion on prosody, a subject on which he believed him- 
self not entirely ignorant, but Ezra promptly reduced him to a glum 
silence. My own emotions on this particular evening, since I did 
not possess Ezra’s transatlantic brio, were an equal blend of rever- 
ence and a desire to giggle. I was sitting next to Yeats on a settle 
when a young Indian woman in a sari came and squatted at his feet, 
and asked him to sing ‘Innisfree,’ saying she was certain that he had 
composed it to an Irish air. Yeats was anxious to comply with the 
request, unfortunately, like so many poets, was completely un- 
musical, indeed almost tone-deaf. He compromised by a sort of 
dirge-like incantation calculated to send any unhappy giggler into 
hysterics. I bore it as long as I could, but at last the back of the 
settle began to shake, and I received the impact of one of the poet's 
nasty glances from behind his pince-nez. Miraculously, I recovered, 
but it was an awful experience.” 

At this time, Yeats was undergoing an intensive graduate course 
with Ezra, which was modified by the presence of a poet of the old 
school, T. Sturge Moore. Although Yeats appreciated the benefits 
of the association, the strain sometimes was too much for him, as 
evidenced by a letter to Lady Gregory dated January 3, 1913: 

_ “My digestion has got rather queer again—a result I think of 
sitting up late with Ezra and Sturge Moore and some light wine 
while the talk ran. However, the criticism I got from them has given 
me new life and I have made that Tara poem a new thing and am 
writing with new confidence having got Milton off my back. Ezra 


puis DIFFICULT INDIVIDU gy 
n iddle a d 
js full of the middle ages and he] 
6 eritie ofthe wo. He and concrete away from modern x: 
is the best to the defini m with him is like getting you to Put 
me to get me palk over 3 Pe mes clear and natural. Yet in hig 
into i ry bad though very interest. 
bd yer be is vory UBS" self by too many experiments and hag 


>- ‘ound principles ett! of Yeats, describes the initial 
nae in Yeats’ work, during 1913, the first of the 
impact of Pound upon spent as Yeats’ secretary: 
three winters SF ili the strangeness of some poems which 
“A bitter note uD e notably ‘The Three Beggars,’ ‘The Three 
Yeats wrote at the vag radise,’ and ‘The Hour Before Dawn’ 
Hermits,’ ‘Running astyle which seems Yeats’ imitation of Synge, 
These are ote the influence of Pound’s vitality and mockery, 
aak — pee remote and humourous poems, a strange combina- 
tion The Three Hermits’ was written at Stone Cottage, March 15, 
ror, where he had settled for the autumn with Ezra Pound, who 
had became an intimate friend, and spent the two following winters 
with him there. Pound read aloud to him when his eyes were bad, 
and taught him to fence. ‘I sometimes fence for a half hour before 
the day's end, and when I close my eyes upon the pillow I see a 
foil before me, the button to my face,’ Yeats wrote of this rather 
trying period, in his ‘Essays.’ 
“His health was bad,” continues Jeffares, “and affected his 
spirits; in fact he became aware that he was fifty . . . Pound’s 
effect upon his poetry was to make it harsher and more outspoken, 
says Mrs. William Butler Yeats, For instance, ‘The Scholars’ was 
sn Pant influence, in 1915 in a harsher 
inina version, toned down when Pound was not there 
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UND : 
sani into practice, to use a speech red 
ic that the hearer would feel the presence of a 
_ Gree fooling?" Yeats had signal assistance from Ezra 
d into London in 1908, confident and full 
rsuaded that Yeats was 


«jn putting his principles 


nd. Poun 
ef information paia 
the best poet oa ae BETEA man, he must be clear and precise, he 
The poct must i abstractions and all words which sense did not 
mot S i sound. Everything must be hard and concrete, a 
justify pa ot Ears Pound, not a musical composition by Debussy. 
Sea himself was a very mixed personality,” says Ellmann. 
“His instincts, as he once remarked, were to write in the manner 
of the 1890's, but he curbed and scorned them. He was now very 
much the man of the new movement, the organizer, busy from the 
time of his arrival in separating both living and dead poets into the 
readable and the unreadable. His strong prejudices were directed 
partly against all that seemed to him stodgy, such as the poetry of 
Wordsworth, and on one occasion he is said to have challenged a 
reviewer on the Times to a duel for having too high an opinion of 
Milton. Pound and Yeats got along well from the first, with the 
younger man assuming towards the older a mixed attitude of 
admiration and patronage. ‘Uncle William,’ as he called him, was 
making good progress but still dragging some of the reeds of the 
90’s in his hair. Pound set himself the task of converting Yeats to 
the modern movement, and had many opportunities from 1912 to 
1916 to apply pressure. In 1912 he impudently altered without 
Permission some poems which Yeats had given him to send to 
Poetry Magazine; Yeats was infuriated but then forgave him. Dur- 
ing the winters of 1913-14, 1914-15, and 1915-16, Pound acted 
as Yeats’ Secretary in a small cottage in Ashdam Forest in Sussex, 
reading to him, writing from his dictation, and discussing every- 
thing. It was Pound who, knowing that Yeats had spent six or seven 
be — write the Player Queen as a tragedy, suggested that 
enia miaii with such effect that Yeats completely 
Play at once. At Ashdam Forest, Pound would 


heath 
7 liked to read contemporary literature to Yeats, but Yeats in- 
Tun s Sordello and Morris’ Sagas. Pound would frequently urge 

make changes in words or lines so as to get further away 


“parion, or, laer n't? the god-dance, or upon some local 


puss DIFFICULT INDIVID UA 
him to go through his verse 


i bstractions, and w 
{rom The ich words were @ ms 

-o to him SS that were SO marked. He made a 
and 


- i e di d to Pound ea: 
renewed a, ch he dictate: rly in 
<0 pe A sate at once, the new verse is 
eas The i a exactly delineated, every shadow is 
a d ately that of Yeats and no one else, 
me A tone, 100, is definitely 
removed: 
to the mind 
he jong choked up and dry P 
boughs stripped by the wind, 
‘And I call to the mind’s eye 
of an ivory face 
lofty dissolute air, 
s climbing up to a place 


The salt sea wind has left bare.!° 


“The first play,” Ellmann continues, “shows the effect of the 
young American's stimulating influence in its dramatic form as well 
i ing the first year that Pound acted as his secretary, 

as its style. During y 
Yeats was working on an essay to prove the connection between the 
beliefs of peasants, spiritualists, Swedenborg, and Henry Moore; his 
thoughts were full of ghosts, witches and supernatural phenomena. 
Pound, on the other hand, had a project of his own. He was the 
literary executor of Emest Fenollosa, a scholar who had spent 
‘many years in Japan studying the Noh drama. It was very exciting 
to Yeats, always on the lookout for new ways of using occult 
‘esearch, to hear that the Japanese plays were full of spirits and 
dhe tat the crises in the plays usually occurred when a 
fetal on appeared to be an ordinary mortal was suddenly 
tha the Noh Pitt. He was delighted to learn from Pound 
pomit one of me ote of the great arts of the world, and quite 
to he Nob, Tn odite, The art of the illusion is at the 
lew forthe nobles: nn OT eclogues, were made only for the 
Nah We find an art bees, ained to catch the illusion, In the 


Bestes of war and feats of history; an art of 





ee and of acti wines 
A ncing and chanting, o! ng 
splendid are yore sat a Gute of masks—at least they 
macnn masks for spirits and gods and young women. It is a 
have Mag which both Mr. Yeats and Mr. Craig may approve.’ 
erTi little school of devotees of the Noh plays grew up in London,” 
says Ellman, “including Pound, Yeats, Arthur Waley, and Edmund 
Dul ac. Pound began to publish his translations of the plays in 
magazines and then in a small volume, with a preface by Yeats, at 
the Cuala Press. The difficulty was that none of the devotees had 
ever seen a Noh play, but late in 1915 Pound discovered, living in 
poverty in a backstairs room, the Japanese dancer Ito, who had 
acted in the Noh in Japan.” 

It seems uncanny that Pound should have been able to locate 
an actor of the Noh in post-Victorian London. Joseph Hone, in 
his biography of Yeats, says “one of his [Yeats’] collaborators 
was a Mr. Ito [a traditional dancer of Japan} who attracted con- 
siderable note at the London Zoo by prancing about outside the 
cages of the birds of prey, and behaving in such a weird way that 
people supposed he must be either mad or a follower of some un- 
known Eastern religion who worshipped birds. Presently Mr. Ito 
was set to evolve a dance based on the movements of the birds as 
they hopped about and stretched their wings, and Yeats was often 
beside him at the Zoo, all attention,” 

Pound was aware of the effect he was having upon Yeats for he 
mentions it in a letter to his mother, written in November, 1913: 

“My stay in Stone Cottage will not be in the least profitable. 1 
detest the country. Yeats will amuse me part of the time and bore 


me to death with psychical research the rest. I regard the visit as a 
duty to posterity,” 


nts. One of these poets was Yeats. 
duties as an editor too seriously 
poem, “Fallen Majesty”, which 


sites this incident, in The Identity of Yeats, as proof of 
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ng of Yeats’ poems “rendered them 
pound's editing 


B mt 

pis contention off ll angered by this presumption, hea 

as Did weakened the line, and the act 

xcised ph js impertinence, recklessness, and 

me of this s n 

, The ovtco! Yeats received a two hundred 
forgiven. d's was that regen "a and 
courtesy Poetry. He was enjoying comfortable circum- 
par dollar award ot he decided that the award should be giyen 
stances st eS et dier poet. He wrote to Miss Monroe in De. 

T 
toa 

cember, 1913: 40 pounds to Ezra Pound? [Yeats had agreeg 
“Why not give ar ces 40 pounds to Miss Monroe for an 
to keep 10 ee ae needed it.] I suggest him to you because, 
award to ag really like with my whole soul the metrical ex- 

although i% has made for you, I think those experiments show a 

s ive mind. He is certainly a creative personality of some 

T ai soon yet to say of what sort. His experiments are 

nest I am not certain; but I would always sooner give j 

ee hodoxy not inspired,”18 | 

the Jaurel to vigorous errors than to any ort i y t pired. i 

Miss Monroe was a very tractable person in dealing with her 

geniuses, and she agreed to award the forty pounds to Ezra, who 
had already served two years as her foreign editor without pay, 
He was quite pleased to get the award, and he wrote to William 
Carlos Williams that he had purchased a new typewriter. 

Two marriages resulted from the Yeats-Pound association, each 
of the bachelors marrying young ladies introduced through the 
other. Pound had met at Yeats’ “Mondays” Mrs. Olivia Shakespear 
and her daughter Dorothy, whom he married in 1914. The Pounds 
hud & very good friend, Miss Georgie Hyde-Lees, whom Yeats 
sete 1917. Each was best man at the other’s wedding. ‘ 
sale ne Benda marriage is to be found in the Philadel- é 

vening Bulletin of February 20, 1928, in an interview with 


Fo 


2, rma aA ot of nerve; said Mr. Pound, the affection- 
his wile was nervy He aring once more, ‘even the way he met 
he went to the Pol, found funds were getting low, as usual, $0 
21 years old) and Institute in London (he was only about 
Presented his name. ‘Do you want to register as 


xN 
EZRA POUND or 


a student?” he was asked. ‘No,’ said Ezra, ‘I want to register as a 

teacher. I want to give a course on the Romance Literature of 

southern Europe.” ‘But we don’t want a course on the Romance 

Literature of Southern Europe,’ he was told; ‘besides, who are 
you?” ‘Let me give the course,’ said Ezra, ‘and you'll see,’ Well, 
they let him give it, heaven knows why. And among the students 
who registered for the course was a Miss Dorothy Shakespear and 
her mother. Ezra promptly fell in love with his pupil and she with 
him, and they were married and lived happily ever after.” 

The elder Pound's recollection of his son’s age at the time of 
meeting Dorothy Shakespear is faulty—Pound was twenty-five. 
And the courtship lasted for several years before they were married. 
But the statement that they lived happily ever after is quite true. 

John Butler Yeats wrote to his daughter Lily on March 24, 
1914; “He (Willie) mentioned that he was to hurry home for Ezra 
Pound’s marriage. He is to marry Mrs. Shakespear’s daughter. She 
is beautiful and well off and has the most charming manners . . . 
Both are clever, and I fancy Ezra is a nice fellow. As Willie re- 
marks, when rich and fashionable people bring up a daughter to be 
intellectual, naturally she will turn away from the ‘curled darlings’ 
of her own class and fall in love with intellect which is mostly to 
wed in poverty as well. I hope it will turn out that Ezra is not an 
uncomfortable man of genius.””” 

Dorothy Shakespear Pound could hardly have foreseen that she 
would have to sit outside the walls of a madhouse for thirteen years, 
waiting for a hostile government to release her husband. I never 
heard her complain about it, nor do I suppose that anyone else 
heard any recriminations from her. 

The bridal couple went off to France; a walking tour through 
Provence served as their honeymoon trip. Dorothy Pound later re- 
called that they used Toulouse as their base for this excursion. They 
carried rucksacks and slept outdoors much of the time. These 
happy days were interrupted by the outbreak of the First World 
War, and they returned to London. 

Yeats wrote to his father, December 26, 1914, “The week after 
next I go to the Stone Cottage and Ezra Pound will be my secretary. 
He brings his wife with him this time. She is very pretty and had a 
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in her family all living at once ang 

6 ago seven genera a relations of Lionel Johnson,”20 p 

trae we pame TOn silent partner, and throughout their 

could never © Yeats to sponsor persons and causes of 

jarion, he Wa PIs wary. One such instance was Pound's 

the r to get Yeats to recommend James Joyce for a 

ful maneuver "> Fund. Another was an event whic 

Royal Liters e instigator, Pound. à 

4 juded country estate in Sussex a gentle. 

en kaw as the “gadfly of the British 

ire” Aid Seawen Blunt. Retired from revolutionary actiy, 

vr at that time, Blunt com sedate Victorian lyrics, hardly the 

ities at that tim that would excite Pound's enthusiasm. But because 

type of poetry (Blunt had been jailed for speaking on behalf of 

i ng cm had been banned from Egypt because of his role 
Irish Home BUS; nationalism, and had agitated on behalf 

ting Egyptian national agia of 

Hindu revolutionaries), Pound decided to give him an award for 


Menit up a committee, consisting of himself, Yeats, T. 
Sturge Moore, John Masefield, Victor Plarr, F. S. Flint, and 
Richard Aldington. The committee commissioned Gaudier-Brzeska 
to carve an alabaster box, in which the poets would place presenta- 
tion copies of their poems in homage to Blunt. 

Blunt was then invited to a dinner party in his honor, to be given 
in London. He declined, perhaps suspecting a police trap, and sug- 
gested instead that the committee journey down to his charming 
Jacobean estate, Newbuildings Place, and take dinner with him 
there. The offer was accepted, and the poets came to Blunt, Pound 
has described the occasion in The Pisan Cantos: 


But to have done instead of not doing 
inira 
O have, with decency, kn 
That a Blunt shonld « ewe 
To have gathered from the air a live tradition 
or Fol fine old eye the unconquered flame 
is not vanity, 
"te error is all in the not done. 
al in the diffidence that faltered, [] . 
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These lines conclude Pound's great soliloquy (Yeats bas re- 


marked that all that is great in modern literature is soliloquy) j 
which he examines his past career to i bed 
sin of vanity. oon see if he bas committed the 

Yeats provided a roast peacock as hi buti 
festivities. Although Masefield was Prepa o be 
enjoyed themselves, and ate heartily. Most of them had two help- 
ings of the peacock, which had been brought before them in full 
plumage, and when that was gone, Blunt had a roast beef for them. 

The press had been notified by the specialist in public ela. 
Pound, that the award was to be presented to Blunt, and the d- 
sion caused widespread public indignation. Blunt was then as con- 
troversial a figure as Pound is today, and the poets were denounced 
when they returned to London. The Times quoted one critic as say- 
ing, “A man at the Foreign Office says he will never speak to any of 
those men again.”?? 

Pound’s association with Yeats produced a phrase that critics 
have been using ever since, the “later Yeats”. Hart Crane, in a 
letter to Allen Tate, May 16, 1922, says that he has read and 
admired Yeats, “the later poems,” he adds. Douglas Goldring, 
who knew both Pound and Yeats well, has written, “The ‘later 
Yeats’, who is now so universally admired, was unmistakably in- 
fluenced by Pound.”** 

It was the “later Yeats” who received the Nobel Prize in 1923. 
There have been many critical judgments on the effect of Pound’s 
onslaught against the complacency of the “Collected Yeats” of 
1908, T. R. Henn says, “Pound’s mind and talk offered many 
things; pity for the underdog; a studied violence of language; an 
attempt to combine classical pattern and form in the intensity of 
the last Romantics.”** 

Although Pound has never referred to any assistance that he may 
have been able to render Yeats, the contribution has not gone 
unnoticed, The distinguished poet Valentine Ironmonger has sug- 
gested, in a letter to The Irish Times, November 3, 1952, that no 
better use of a Yeats Memorial Fund could be made than to turn it 
over to Ezra Pound, so that he could live out his last years in any 
Place of his choosing, and in the comfort he has earned. 
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N RETROSPECT, the furor over the literary movement known 
as Imagism seems excessive only if we forget that it represented a 
courageous revival of vers libre. Free verse opened the gates to all 
sorts of outpoorings, but it was a healthy reaction against the Vic- 
torian metronome. i 

Imagism, as did its Poundian successor, Vorticism, had its ori- 
gins in the personality of Thomas Edward Hulme, a youthful 
London intellectual who once had walked across Canada for the 
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ume, Ripostes (1912), under the heading “The Complete Poetical 
Works of T. E. Hulme”. A bust of Hulme by Epstein also survives, 

Poems which could be described as Imagist began to appear in 
1911, and they enjoyed a vogue under Pound's inspiration until 
1916, when Amy Lowell appeared on the scene. She turned the 
movement into a chintzy parlor piece for her New England man- 
sion, and the images that had seemed so important to the young 
poets disappeared in the clouds of cigar smoke in which Miss 
Lowell veiled her bulk. 

A young American of independent means, John Gould Fletcher, 
from Little Rock, Arkansas, had arrived in London a few months 
after Pound. H.D., Pound’s college friend, came to London in 
1911, and an English solicitor’s son, Richard Aldington, also joined 
the group. They were the core of the Imagist movement. 

Fletcher, a shy, neurotic youth who was determined to become 
a poet, had taken rooms near George Bernard Shaw in Adelphi 
Terrace, but he could never muster the courage to call upon him. 
He led a solitary life during his first year in London. He had met 
a few would-be writers at Harold Monro’s Poetry Bookshop, but 
they could not afford to dine with him at the expensive French 
restaurant where he usually took his meals. He ate alone, reading 
at table. 

In 1910, Fletcher brought out five small volumes of his poetry, 
engaging four separate London publishers for the work. He paid 
the entire costs of publication himself, and hopefully sent the books 
to critics. There was no enthusiastic reception, such as had greeted 
Pound, for the poems, although well-written, offered nothing new. 
Most of the recipients did review them, and the unsold copies were 
kept in storage until the outbreak of the First World War, when 
Fletcher contributed them to the British war effort as paper pulp. 

In addition to his duties as foreign editor of Poetry, Pound had 
also created for himself the post of literary editor of a suffragette 
newspaper, The New Freewoman, which had formerly been known 
as The Freewoman. Pound’s position on suffragism is not clear; he 
once remarked in a letter to me that each new dilution of the suf- 
frage weakened the entire system on which voting was based. His 
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the excessive virility chained themselves (© fences, in a poor jm. 
These suffragettes myth, and also re-enacted other folk. 
tation of the / iter does not care to discuss. In order to té 
tales which this <a ual facets of the suffragette movement, such 
emphasize the pee lady named Miss Harriet Weaver had 
ed f r It was written and edited by her frieng 
financed this newSPAP ait that the Paper was not attract; 
wide audience, and when Ezra Pound chanced y 
her at one of Hulme’s evenings, he persuaded her that she could 
readership by incorporating a literary review with the 
get more editorials. He agreed to furnish this department with- 
out salary, and thus he obtained an English outlet for the pro- 
motion of his various disciples and enthusiasms. — 

Pound praised one of Fletcher's volumes in The New Free- 
woman, and soon afterwards, he called upon the Arkansas bard 
at his French restaurant in London. Fletcher has recorded the 
occasion in his autobiography : 

“ must confess that I eyed Pound with considerable interest, 
having already heard about him while in London, and having read 
with attraction and repulsion about equally balanced, his own 
early volumes. What I saw was a man of about my own age and 
height, dressed in a brown velvet coat, a shirt open at the neck 

and no necktie, and pearly-gray trousers. His fine-chiseled, for- 
ward-jutting features were set off by a rounded mass of fiery, curly 
red hair and beard and mustache similarly red and curly, trimmed 

DEPE Rone Penetrating eyes, shielded by a pince-nez, 
shrill, en his Projecting cheekbones; and a high- 

et si feminine voice provided strange contrast to 
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noon, when a little Frenchman approached him in the town square, 
The Frenchman was choking in a high starched collar, as he passed 
by the comfortable Ezra, who was sauntering along in his custom- 
ary sport shirt, open wide at the neck. The Frenchman's eyes 
protruded, first in hate, and then in envy. He reached up and with 
a single violent gesture ripped open his tie and shirt. It may be 
said that Ezra found the world writhing in stiff collars and left it 
in sport shirts. 

“I discovered him to be as baffling a bundle of contradictions 
as any man I have ever known,” says Fletcher, continuing his 
description of Pound. “Internationally Bohemian in aspect, he yet 
preserved marked farwestern ways of speech and a frank, open 
democracy of manners. Hating the academicians of England, he 
yet laid claim to be a great scholar in early Provengal, Italian and 
Latin. Keen follower of the dernier cri in arts and letters, his own 
poetry was often deliberately archaic to a degree that repelled me. 
In short, he was a walking paradox.” 

Fletcher was unable to understand how a man could dislike 
academicians and yet devote himself to the study of the classics. 
Apparently he was unfamiliar with the type of scholar who had 
grown up in the universities of England like a particularly difficult 
type of clinging ivy, and is epitomized by T. S. Eliot's pronounce- 
ment on Professor Gilbert Murray’s translations of the Greek: 
“He has erected a barrier between the student and the plays greater 
than that represented by the original Greek.”* 

At first, Pound and Fletcher got along, to such an extent that 
Fletcher contributed some money to The New Freewoman. Having 
pumped this masculine source, Pound proposed to Miss Weaver 
that the journal’s title be altered to a noun of more neutral gender. 
He suggested The Egoist, and she agreed to it. 

On January 1, 1914, the first issue of The Egoist appeared. 
Dora Marsden remained as editor, assisted by Richard Aldington 
as sub-editor. When he went to war, Aldington was replaced by 
Rebecca West, and still later by T. S. Eliot. ia 

In Make It New, Pound says, 


“In the spring of 1912, H.D., Richard Aldington and myself 
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third point that opened the doors to the 
ibre, and created a certain amount of Confusion, 
version of these principles, “A few Don'ts 
sete”, was contributed by Pound to the March, 1913 final 
Tt attracted, among others, Amy Lowell, who imme, di- 
bn her first Imagist poem, “In a Garden”. Pound later 
erdo poem in Des Imagistes, an anthology, which was pub- 
lished in New York on April 20, 1914. ; 

Of the early Imagists, only H.D. continued to write in this 
vein throughout her career. Richard Aldington considered her 
poem, “Hermes of the Ways,” which appeared in The Egoist, 
February 2, 1914, one of the best works in this style. The following 
stanza illustrates the mode: 


The great sea foamed, 
gnashed its teeth about me; 
But you have waited, 

where sea-grass tangles with 
shore-grass, 


Greek, had become , both having a passion for things 


ay with each other while making the — 
Aidan my They were married on October 28, 1913. 
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Ellerman offered him fifty pounds as a contribution to the arts. 
Aldington mentions in this connection that when Sir John died a 
few years later, he left forty million pounds. Aldington refused the 
gift, but said that he would like to get some sort of post in the 
writing field that paid a salary. Ellerman gave him letters of 
introduction to take to the editors of two newspapers, the Times, 
and the Sphere. Since Ellerman owned a large share of both news- 
papers, the editors were willing to hire Aldington. He wrote for 
these papers regularly for some years. 

In 1912, when Pound, H.D., and Aldington were formulating 
the principles of Imagism, Aldington recorded the process. In 
his autobiography, Life For Life’s Sake, he wrote, 

“Like other American expatriates, Ezra and H.D. developed 
an almost insane relish for afternoon tea, a meal with which I 
can most willingly dispense. Moreover, they insisted on going to 
the most fashionable and expensive tea-shops (which I thought a 
sad waste of money) not only in London but in Paris. Thus it 
came about that most of our meetings took place in the rather 
prissy milieu of some infernal bun-shop full of English spinsters. 
However, an extremely good time was had by all, and we laughed 
until we ached—what at, I haven't the slightest recollection, No 
doubt we all got off some splendid cracks, but for the life of me 
I can't remember one of them. I suspect that the cream of the 
wit lay in the fact that we were young, entirely carefree, and 
having a glorious time just being alive. Naturally, then, the Imagist 
mouvemong [perhaps a slur on Ezra’s French accent] was born 
in a tea-shop—in the Royal Borough of Kensington. For some 
time Ezra had been butting in on our studies and poetical pro- 

ductions, with alternate encouragement, and the reverse, accord- 

ing to his mood. H.D. produced some poems, which I thought 
excellent, and she either handed them or mailed them to Ezra. 

Presently each of us received a ukase to attend the Kensington 

bun-shop. Ezra was so worked up by these poems of H.D.’s that 

Wy removed his pince-nez and informed us that we were Imagists. 
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and the á his friends.” 
ing aber He i E ement took hold in London, T. E, 
As ane Lewis made an effort to reassert themselves 
Hulme and announced a series of lectures at the Kensington Town 
ag discuss this new development in poetry, but Ezra was 
not asked to speak. penn oe in his biography of T. E. 
describes the first of these lectures: 
nen was not a good lecturer and Wyndham Lewis read a 
paper supporting Hulme and came off pretty badly himself, mum- 
bling in a husky voice, with his head buried in his manuscript, 
The audience felt as if they could snatch the papers from the 
poets and read them for themselves—there was so obviously some- 
thing very worthwhile buried in all their abstract mumbling. To 
end it all, Ezra Pound stood up, all self-possessed, complete with 
velvet coat, flowing tie, pointed beard, and a halo of fiery hair. 
Lolling against the stage, he became very witty and fluent, and 
with his yankee voice snarled out some of his poems, Somehow, 
such a voice rather clowned verse,”* 
os nt emerged as the victor that evening, still the leader of 
role as foreign now occupied a dominant position, due to his 
arenan editor of the leading American magazine of verse, 
Egoist, His departn in editing the literary section of 
Miss Marsden and her had mushroomed until it had all but pushed 
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put Pound, who had started modestly on the back page, now 
filled most of the paper. 

So strong had his position become that Pound sometimes de- 
oted entire issues of The Egoist to his current enthusiasms. He 
resented the May 1, 1915 issue as an “Imagist Number”. F. S. 
Flint contributed an account of the origins of the movement, and 
Pound's mother-in-law, Olivia Shakespear, wrote a study of the 
poetry of D. H. Lawrence, which Pound was boosting at that time. 

Lawrence was nervous about becoming one of Pound’s “proté- 
gés”, and he got out from under as soon as possible. He had 
written to Edward Garnett, on June 21, 1913, “Ezra Pound asked 
me for some stories because ‘he had got an American publisher 
under his wing.’ The tenant of Pound’s wing-cover turns out to be 
the editor of The American Review—a reincarnation of The 
Smart Set—and I think his name is Wright.” 

He wrote again to Garnett from Italy on October 6, 1913, “. . 

I have asked Ezra Pound to forward to the English Review two 
stories he had, which were returned from the Smart Set.” 

And on December 30, 1913, Lawrence wrote the following 
request to Garnett: “I wish you would send to Ezra Pound, 10 
Church Walk, Kensington W—three or four copies of my poems, 
and send me the bill for them. I owe him something like a 
sovereign, which The Smart Set sent him as commission, for 
getting them my two stories. The commission he sent on to me 
‘as being averse from returning anything to the memorandum of 
an editor and unable to take commission on my work!’—I didn’t 
want Pound's pound of commission. So now he says he would like 
three or four copies of my poems, to get them into the hands of 
the members of the Polignac prize committee, or some such 
reason. The Hueffer-Pound faction seems inclined to lead me 
around a little as one of their show-dogs. They seem to have a 
certain ear in their possession. If they are inclined to speak my 
name into the ear, I don’t care.” > 

On March 14, 1914, Lawrence again wrote to A. D. McLeod 
from Italy: “I think there will be some of my poems in a paper 
called The Egoist. 1 don’t know anything about it. Ezra Pound 
{Ok some verses and sent me three pounds three shillings, Try 

get a copy, will you?—I believe it will be next month—it 
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be mam i had returned to America, Monro continued 
y in London. He traveled around England, giving 
lectures. and was introduced as the acknowledged leader of English 
poetic endeavors. He also wrote a book, Some Contemporary 
Poets, which is of interest. He refers to the leader of the Imagists, 
“Jr is related that when a young countryman of Pound's, arriving 
in England, visited the master with a species of his work, Pound sat 
for long at the table, in deep consideration of a certain poem, and 
at length, glancing up, remarked, ‘It took you ninety-seven words 
to do it; I find it could have been managed in fifty-six.’ "12 
Pound's dominance in London poetry circles was seriously chal- 
lenged from the distaff side, a quarter that he might have reason- 
ably feit he had no cause to fear. His outlets were publications 
owned by women: Poetry, in Chicago, owned and edited by Miss 
=F Sain The Egoist, the property of Miss Harriet Weaver; 
post Little Review of Margaret Anderson. It may seem 
ranio nee Pound was forced to deal almost exclusively 
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i result was often non-literary, and the 
fot ponai PSS allel after all, could watch this red- 
nie rooster strutting about and still think logically about his 
ers Consequently, his associations with lady writers and editors 
ideas’ ated into Strindbergian battles between the sexes, with 
poser achieving a series of Pyrrhic victories. 
sr e having obtained possession of a suffragette publication, 
which in itself was an ironic event, he could hardly have supposed 
that he would be vulnerable to an attack from a female poetaster. 
Yet this was the threat which now loomed on the horizon. Miss 
Amy Lowell, wealthy, eccentric, cigar-smoking sister of the Presi- 
dent of Harvard College (of whom Oliver St. John Gogarty wrote, 
“Dr, Lowell came to visit me wearing a frock coat and brown 
shoes, and the brown shoes distracted me so that I cannot re- 
member what was said.”!*), was on the high seas. She had been 
a common, or garden variety, lady versifier until March, 1913, 
when she spied Pound’s Imagist principles in Poetry. She had 
dashed off an Imagist poem, and set out for London. She arrived 
there in the summer of 1913, armed with her contribution to the 
Imagist movement and a letter of introduction from Miss Harriet 
Monroe. 

Pound was not impressed by Miss Lowell's Imagist poem, but 
he charitably agreed to include it in the anthology he was then 
compiling. The new recruit was soon chafing at the bit, and she 
found an ally in John Gould Fletcher. Both Fletcher and Miss 
Lowell were annoyed by Pound's brusque manner, and also by 
his refusal to spend his time in that age-old amusement of poets, 
that is, sitting down and reading their poems to one another, Pound 
had no time to spend in listening to poets read their verse. He 
usually snatched the manuscript from the hand of the genius, 
glanced over it, scribbled a suggestion or two, blue-pencilling the 
most soaring lines, and handed it back. What really sensitive soul 
could bear such treatment? 
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san, Pound. the exploding peonies, and Amy Lowell replied that 

approved = to appreciate her volatile blooms. A blow 

8 -e would bave to be struck. The most readily available 

Be was money. Fletcher suggested that Amy Lowell offer to 

contribute a large sum of money to The Egoist, with the stipu- 

lotion that Miss Weaver get rid of Pound, but his mode of attack 
was too direct. E : 
Fletcher was a person of unstable loyalties, and he mentions 
his “own peculiar bad temper.” A prey to increasing depression, 
be nally drowned himself in a little pond in Arkansas. His alli- 
ance with Amy Lowell, like most of his relationships, was short- 
lived. He later wrote, 

“Had 1 been wise enough with that wisdom which comes only 
to the intellectually mature, I would have seen in Miss Lowell's 
SEN rial ia Haphad toe opening attack in a carefully-planned 
en ney ementen; a campaign, in fact, which 
a om the day of her death, and which, I am convinced, 
in 191) mn y enjoyed, . . . Between the time of her first trip 

as we eond she had become transformed from the 
* saw aa é oo of Many-Coloured Glass’ (an early 
E shen e professional leader of the new poets. 

one included in the first Imagist anthology only for 
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grou heer Bare Pos response for the strength of Amy Lowell's 

indirectly, Fd included her little poem “In a Garden” in his 

challenge. “his was not done for the sake of filling up space, 
estobey’ lares, at least it was done out of kindness. When 
as Fletcher dec 0°" jublished by Albert and Charles Boni in New 
Des ogre 1914, it caused a sensation. Ezra had modestly 
Yas — i the book about his role in putting it together, and 
ner Se got the impression that Amy Lowell was 
eee ansible for it. After she returned to the United States, 
solely bore if any, of this honor were inaudible, Soon she was 
pat ai that she really was the leader of the Imagists. 

Once more she sailed to London, this time on a voyage of 
conquest. She tried to lure the young poets into her camp with 
a bait to which they were peculiarly susceptible. She did not 
offer them bribes, but she suggested that she get out another 
Imagist anthology, at her own expense. The poets would see more 
of their work in print, but Amy, and not Ezra, would be the editor. 

Surprised by this approach, but not very upset by it, Ezra 
countered with the proposal that she make better use of her 
money by financing an international review. Amy decided that 
this suggestion was a Fort Sumter. On September 15, 1914, she 
wrote indignantly to Harriet Monroe, complaining that Ezra had 
asked her to put up five thousand dollars a year for this enterprise. 

“Like most people of no incomes,” she raged to the independ- 
ently wealthy Miss Monroe, “Ezra does not know the difference 
between thousands and millions, and thinks that anyone who knows 

where to look for next week’s dinner is a millionaire, and there- 


fore lost his temper with me com 
pletely, although he never told 
me why; and he accused me of bein ot 
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dollars instead that if she wished him to cooperate 
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anything about sie a would be circulated in Chicago, 
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thanks to her ite tale would lower resistance to her capture 
— oa a Her letter, which is quite an instrument 
S AET iin on for many pages, replete with such items 
= a always thought of life as a grand game of bluff.” 
= nable to resist the prospect of again appearing in print, the 
Aldingtons, Flint, and Fletcher turned over their manuscripts to 
Miss Lowell, and she sailed back to America, to bring out the 
first of several anthologies entitled Some Imagist Poets (1915). 
Ezra was already preoccupied with another movement, Vorti- 
cism, when Amy held a victory celebration in London. His Vor- 
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shouted at one another, Pound slipped out of the toom. 
rs stood grinning expectantly, for they had been let in 

he secret. In a few moments, Pound returned, bearing on his 
ee rs an old-fashioned round tin tub. He set it down, and 
a od that he wished to announce the formation of an important 
lee of poetry, not Imagiste, but “nageiste”. He then quoted 
pte tine from Amy Lowell’s Imagist poem “In a Garden”, 
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not the water, but you in your whiteness, bathing. 


e laughed, and even Miss Lowell smiled, albeit grimly. 
Pei wm his little joke,” she said, and the celebration 
pea paia Hi now advertised Miss Lowell as “The foremost 
member of the ‘Imagists'—a group of poets that includes William 
Butler Yeats, Ezra Pound, Ford Madox Hueffer—.” 3 

On October 19, 1914, Ezra wrote to Miss Lowell conceming 
this advertisement, “In view of the above arrant charlatanism on 
the part of your publishers, I think you must now admit that I 
was quite right in refusing to join you in any scheme for tuming 
Les Imagistes into an uncritical democracy with you as intermedi- 
ary between it and the printers. While you apologize to Richard, 
your publishers, with true nonchalance, go on printing the ad in 
American papers, which we would not see, save by unexpected 
accident. I think you had better cease referring to yourself as an 
Imagiste, more especially as The Dome of Glass certainly has no 
aspirations in our direction. I don’t suppose anyone will sue you 
for libel; it is too expensive. If your publishers of ‘good standing’ 
tried to advertise cement or soap in this manner they certainly 
would be sued. However, we salute their venality.”" 

Ezra’s opinion of American publishers, low as it is, never- 
theless is based upon experience rather than upon theory. In the 
course of helping T. E. Lawrence to find avenues of publication, 
he wrote to him on April 20, 1920, “In sending copy to America, 
let me caution you to use an j ito 
Thayer is, 1 thy { incognito as well as a 

yer is, I think, quite decent (he is the Dial), but I trust an 
-can publication about as far as I would trust a British 
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p contented herself with contributing two hundred 
month to Harriet Monroe's magazine, Poetry. She and Miss 
Longer the same tastes, SO that it was not necessary to 
— her. On July 7, 1919. Miss Lowell wrote to Miss Monroe, 
cere current number (of Poetry) that Ezra has left 
the Litile Review also. I think the truth is that the world has 
ift Ezra. .. . Poor Ezra, he had a future once, but he has 
played his cards so badly that I think he barely has a past now,”*t 
Miss Lowell was not the first to bury Ezra prematurely. His 
critics have been doing that for a half-century. Conrad Aiken 
attacked Pound in a romantic diatribe in the Boston Transcript 
that was reprinted in the New York Sun, May 9, 1915, of which 
the following lines are typical: 


Pound, though your henchmen now agree 
To hail the Prince in the Anarchist, 


‘Where in a score of years will you be, ` 
And the pale pink, dream blown mouths you kissed? 


A score of years later, Pound was in Rapallo, working on his 
free dae pat? toa he was to be found more than two score 
aa T Piikin, And Aiken? He is right where 

reference to Pound's “henchmen 
always popular ” illustrates the theory, 
Popuar among his critics, that he is usually 


Mgh supporters, who protect the literary “dictator” — 
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pena POVED E Ps 
_In reality, Pound has almost always been alone. 

ao ae as = unsalaried editor for various publications, 


furious aye i ss agent for many nane me 
to suppose t 

ias p aiaiga pa ey ly a phalanx about 
p= this has never been the case. The editors of the peri- 
whom he has toiled have always been glad to see him 
the sunset, and the writers whom he has assisted, 

were not to be found among his detractors, were 
uae ipri when he was attacked. His only “henchman” in his 
career has been his wife, Dorothy Pound. . 

Amy Lowell had wrested a prize from Pound, the leadership 
of the Imagist movement, but he did not consider it a loss. Indeed, 
the young talents of the Imagistes had begun to bore him, and he 
had sought more virile company. He found the Vorticists much 
more stimulating. 

His rival insisted on the spoils of her triumph. She banned his 
name from her anthologies, but considering the quality of her selec- 
tions, this was of indirect benefit to Pound. She refused ever after- 
ward to mention him as a poet of consequence, In her long poem 
A Critical Fable, an imitation of Byron's lambasting of his con- 
temporaries, she included Pound and Eliot as an afterthought. This 
work, published in 1922, praised enthusiastically the poems of 
Sandburg, Frost, H.D., Fletcher, and Hilda Conkling. Near the 
end of the poem, as though performing a painful duty, she wrote, 


a 

recip! 
him. Bu 
odicals for 
ride off into 


Eliot fears to abandon an old masquerade} 
Sma one perfect happiness is to parade. 
iot’s learning was won at a very great price; 
What Pound calls his learning he got in» trien. 
Eliot knows what he knows, though he cannot digest it; 


ves like a snail in his s a 
Pound struts like a cock, apei ss ee Jeludir “a 


The : 
Upon lady poco illustration of the effect that Pi 


Poetasters, 
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Ré 
several other references to the men whom 
Kimas” chyli with nd and Eliot, “Each one is a traitor, but 
She est This was an interesting prediction, for 
‘tacked for giving up his American citizen. 

would later be atti ually be indicted for treason, 
Lowell did include one grudging line of tribute to Pound 
i cal Fable. She wrote of him, 


men have to their credit more excellent verses.** 


‘ on July 7, 1923, to May Lamberton 
ponu impomey American poets whom she con- 

5 worthwhile, Miss Lowell listed a dozen or so whom she 
sidered pro-emineot, including such names as Maxwell Boden- 
heim, but she did not mention Pound.” 

Jn reviewing Pound's association with the Imagist poets, Eliot 
wrote in 1946, “If it had not been for the work that Pound did in 
the years of which I have been talking, the isolation of American 
poetry, and the isolation of individual American poets, might have 
continued for a long time. I am not forgetting Miss Lowell, but it 
seems to me that the work she did in putting over American poetry 
upon an American public, was on a lower level. She was a kind 
of demon saleswoman; and unless my memory of her methods is at 
fault (for it is a great many years since I read her Six American 
Poets) they were more enthusiastic than critical. If today it is a 
matter of course that London should take an interest in poetry 
Published in New York and that New York should be interested in 


g 
a 


7 


Pound 
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The poem was taken seriously, and the irrepressible Pound in- 
cluded it in his collected works. Because the critics of what he 
terms “littachoor” know so little of his work, it was inevitable that 
they should attack “Papyrus” as evidence of his poetic weaknesses. 
Howling with the pack, as usual, is Robert Graves, who complains 
in his collection of essays, The Common Asphodel, that this poem 
is typical of Pound’s obscurantism.** 

In the final analysis, the conflict between Pound and Miss Lowell 
was a conflict of standards. He had set up definite boundaries of 
excellence for his little group, and he refused to publish anything 
that did not measure up. He also refused to put his name to any 
Imagist anthology unless he had the last word on what was to be 
included, for rightly or wrongly, he believed that his judgment was 
the most valid of the group. Time proved him right, for under 
Amy’s leadership, poetry was published as “Imagist” that was even 


worse than her own. 
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_ eit instinctive 
i “ins 
denounce enced by the stark line of 
is early association with Po! 
re a youth racke 
illy nilly into that. For be was never 
rything was organized. And it was he who made 
is method of organization- He 

owell in him, had Ezra, perhaps more than 
ght in terms of “Young England,’ 


ak. ie 
i t is true—we were not the most 


He never got us under canvas, 1 F 
promising material for Ezra’s boyscoutery. But he did succeed in 
giving handful of disparate and unassimilable people the appear- 
ance of a Bewegung. 

“qt was Pound who invented the word ‘vorticist,’” continues 


Lewis, “it was Pound who introduced Joyce to Miss Harriet 


OUND'S LAST ai one hme the arts, before Weaver—indeed thrust him down her throat—and thereby made 
he retreated to a position O ism, was his association with a great many things possible which would not have otherwise been 
the Vorticists nbs a a of the principles advanced so; it was Pound who tirelessly schooled and scolded Eliot (as the 
by this group t eard in the rooms of T. E. Hulme, its latter is the first to recognize) and his blue pencil is all over The 





key figures were Pound, Wyndham Lewis, and Gaudier-Brzeska, Land. E; i ; 
„kinine ep? mie joiner, g% he Kiaat to watch them from a poe a ee pas m port ani an ape ae 
distance, A giant of a man, he once startled Wyndh. i “9 : r 
Sil tik aai down oeer fue railings of eter am Lewis by Lewis’ affection for Pound was a vessel that encountered rough 
to emphasize a point. There were man J quare inaa seas from time to time, but during his last years, he was a wa 
ee oa thie y Eii s and fierce rivalries respondent. He accepted Pound’s bon mot for his resid apne 
ias Siarsi saat for bim aca cise pees ao make a ee R * the title of one of his last books Rotting Hill (195) ‘i 
One of the characters prominent! Á is theatrical fellow,” Lewis wrote. : 
this peri ‘ ly seen, and gawked at, during seemed to me, I find ce hi of Pound, “as he first 
rieg Pona ng ood send Hie, who sometimes one of the best, oa a be Brae a ae ta I still regard him as 
a Western road runner, Hi - He ran about the town like Lewis met P ppoe 
B tat of tis feces — suffered from a pronounced stutter, on Oxford ph m the first time in 1910 at the Vienna Café 
box when he was about six aE ap falhoz from a church poor- that Pound was pie sg friends promptly informed him 
a frighteni old. The priest had painted such prised to rin’ en Pound appeared ildly 
fone ite segs the torments of hell that the poor lad had and ar see an unmistakable ‘Nordic blond ip tats ouy 
us and stuttered ever afterwards Kares hirsute jaw, thrust out m3 Pos: fierce blue 
the work of hi ve . i P i ut this : g a 
every issue of The F, his various “discoveries” in interest in th moment of disillusion 
a face Boye tasnams included Lowi Kabal. 1 tume a7 Songster, said to passed, I took no further 
a duning the Vorticist period was We pen oo His closest friend sensed that there 2 ack: I heard the staccato 
yndham Lewis, who later was to 80 back to the Mase Hite enthusiasm of the States 
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quis DIFFICULT INDIVIDUA, 
30 
if 1 know my Ezra: This pa A time = had 
) jish, then ` 
no tuck with the a fish out of water Ser eed was als 
se pet country a OF that Ezra pe — been a 
bunch of “Brits”, but his observatio 

a uck with the English was essentially tami 

Sore west ie Ree cess bu agen Bocana ordaig 
(3 5 

gold 10 him in the ie ul boosts for Lewis in The Egoist 

zias in the issve of June 15, 1914, “Mr. Wyndham Lewis iş 

He das ponent masters of design yet born in the occident. . , 

one ‘and the bureaucracy have built a god in their own image 

br that god is mediocrity. The great mass of mankind are 

that is axiomatic, it is a definition of the word mediocre, 
aes however divided into disproportionate segments; those 
any hip their own belly-buttons and those who do not.” 

Pound also described Lewis as “Not a commentator but a pro- 

ist... . He is a man at war... . you cannot be as intelli- 
in that sort of way, without being prey to the furies.” 

In Instigations, Pound described Lewis’ novel Tarr (1918), as 
uthe most vigorous and volcanic English novel of our time.”* This 
statement might seem to be an exaggeration, until one actually 
compares it with the English novels of the time. Pound later noted, 
in criticizing Lewis’ Apes of God (1932), that it was somewhat 

limited by Lewis’ “peeve”. 

Lewis’ striking drawings of Pound are typical Vorticist produc- 
tions, After viewing an exhibition of Lewis’ work at the Goupil 
Gallery, the Observer critic wrote, in describing one of the Pound 

pea v oop ota of personality in light 
pure terms of art.” 
Pound's other cohort in the Vorticist movement was a young 
French 
sculptor, Henri Gaudier-Brzeska. In his biography of this 
artist, Pound describes their meeting: 
“I was with O.S. [Olivia Shakespear] at a picture show in the 
Albert Hall i i 
(International, Allied Artists or something). We 
EEE Oa te pii tasting for sop. vaik and trý- 
some good amid much bad, and a young man liae alter 


ms, dike 4 well-made young wolf or some 


= ~~ 
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te ause he reminded me of my 


ote of us, partly because we only paused before 


y because t 


i i . Ont 
pcre criticism mixed with our nonsense 
‘ with bunchy muscles 


floor we 5 
and painted green. 
tumed to the catalogue 


ssemblage of consonants; ‘Brzxjk—' 1 began. 1 tried again, 
ing a 


; breathed deeply and took another run 
pore bore rumbled, got as far as ‘Burdidis— 
was a dart from behind the pedestal and I heard a voice 
aroma the gentlest fury in the world, ‘Cela s'appelle tout 
pore Jaersh-ka. C’est moi que les ai sculptes.’ And he dis- 
i Greek god in a vision.” 
eee oos on was not present, tells a slightly different 
version of the meeting: 
“During the Albert Hall exhibit of the Allied Artists in 1913, Ezra 
went round with his mother-in-law, Mrs. Shakespear. They came to 
a statuette, in what was then loosely called the Futurist style, and 
Ezra began capering at and making fun of it. Suddenly a gaunt, 
shurp-faced young man, with flaming eyes and long dark hair, 
rushed at him and threatened him with immediate personal violence. 
Ezra prudently declined the combat, and at once became a warm ad- 
po eats we young man's work. Thus we came to know Gaudier.”® 
Pine oa : gives us a more intimate description of Gaudier than 
wa 2 by te direst human being I have ever known, 
id effluvia in hot weather. One summer day he 
mbit dares 
ould . 
able luncheon, and wante in but Ford, who had been to a fashion- 


” ith H.D. It w hi 
me room wit d as, he said, 
creature to be in the puen cooled, Gaudier was frequently at 


as 7 è 
done. However ventually his phallic statue of Ezrg 
aot n, much to Violet's distress," was 


erected in Ford's front ga irs. both Wyndham Lewis and 
In their a a fact that Ezra gave specific Mtn: R 
ii commissioned the magnificent bust now in Italy, 
ymbolically phallic, as, indeed, good sculpture 
Be Sculpture, Jacob Epstein writes, 
up visited Gaudier at a en in Putney. He occupied one 
orksho, 
of a Senenin en Putney Bridge. Gaudier was at the time 
railway on the portrait of Ezra Pound in marble. Pound has asked 
him to make it phallic, and this Gaudier was endeavouring to do 
‘nine to me the biological significance of the parts.”® 2 
Violet Hunt writes that the bust, which sank steadily in the soft 
turf of her garden, was popularly supposed by the neighbors to 
ide immunity from the Zeppelin raids over London during the 

First World War.” They were convinced that Ford was the director 

of an important spy ring, and that secret instructions for his 

German contacts were cached nightly beneath the great statue, 

Pound says that Gaudier was quite depressed at that time, for 

he had few commissions. He intended to make the bust in plaster, 
but Pound would not hear of this, and purchased a half-ton block 
of marble for fifteen dollars. 

In his book No Enemy, Ford has given us a brilliant descrip- 
tion of Gaudier, on the occasion of the famous Imagist dinner at 
the Dieudonne Restaurant. Miss Lowell's victory celebration is 
characterized by Ford as a “disagreeable occasion of evil passions, 
evil people, of bad, flashy cooking in an underground haunt of 

rtm dose really as bad as all that,” he continues, 
eee ie the hospitality of persons 
as 3 Era E Oant here T 
aa a a e mata liver. So the band played in 

and bad, very expensive ~ peng p rakaa 
and I could not help Poguatir righ 
knowing that the speeches were directed at 


~- 


Á 
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The Neutral leaned heavily side- 
ing the bad food at once with gluttony and 


nonchalance. or Southampton—somewhere there were — 
(ae e, cranes; all ready to abandon a city which s! 

d should Armageddon become Armageddon. The 
; . . Then Gaudier rose. It was suddenly like 
ing and ceaseless noise. 


ned during a distressi 
1 don't d ever — _ ien yer es 
dirtyish, bearded, slouch-hattea 1 i > 
among a ereo; psi a he seemed as if he stood amidst sun- 
like cigs if indeed he floated in a ray of sunlight, like the dove 
rear Italian pictures. In a life during which I have known 
ioi of people, thousands and thousands of people, during 
which I have grown sick and tired of ‘people’ so that I prefer the 
society of cabbages, goats, and the flowers of the marrow plant; 
I have never otherwise known what it was to witness an appearance 
which symbolized so completely—aloofness. It was like the ap- 
pearance of Apollo at a creditors’ meeting. It was supernatural. 

«  , So when I first noticed Henri Gaudier—which was in an 
underground restaurant, the worst type of thieves’ kitchen—these 
words rose to my lips. I did not, you understand, believe that he 
would exist and be so wise, so old, so gentle, so humourous, 
such a genius. I did not really believe that he had shaved, washed, 
assumed garments that fitted his great personal beauty. 

“For he had great personal beauty. If you looked at him 
aea you imagined that you were looking at one of those 
Kapn, lee fob jens Aaea ee GAARA a 
ol! you; garotte you and throw your body over- 
pears ut who will do it all with an air, an ease, an exquisite- 
euleiearion see have, you see, the traditions, inherited 
nie» ch ancient matters in Marseilles—of Etruscans, 

nicians, Colonial Greeks, Late Rom 
Freoch—asd thet of those who fit sane tee One ee 
many of them, whilst they vee gon eel Aad 
that cy are young, have the amazing 
are 


Gaudier had, i 
N ' cone absinthe spoils it—but for a time they 


s went On. - 
a silence that interve! 
know that I ha 


spece he: 


Ford disapproved of i 
Miss Lowell, as all Engl 
ishmen disap- 


2. ee ‘ sat ate See 
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n 1914 through 1917, beca 
proved of Americans To doubt that he dungeons haat be 
ee disapproved of most Americans in this neg 
per at bi Tis New York Essays, of a man in Chicago, a con 
He wr tron of the arts, that “He cats like a pike anno 
aani gobbets out of a corpse." Ping 
‘ae his London period, another friend of Gaudier’s 
Du said: who says that for a time, Gaudier sı "a 
Mait by working as 2 foreign correspondence clerk in the city 
He occupied Railway Arch 25, beneath the electric trains that ran 
ua 
en fier lived with an odd consort, whose name he had taken 
She was a Polish lady twice his age, whom he had met while 
in Paris. She had come to that city to kill herself, ang 
while waiting for an opportune moment (for it is very formal 
and exact ritual). she spent her time reading in the St. Genevieve 
Library, where Gaudier also was studying. They adopted each 
other, and went to London. Gaudier took her name, Brzeska, in 
order to have a more aristocratic appellant, for he had come from 
en bumble French family. She ordinarily addressed him as “Pik” 
or “Zosik”, and he called her “Mamus” or “Mamuska”. They 
enn fal amma po 
In a ketier to his mother in 1913, Pound pointed out that 
Epstein had the same shortcoming. “Epstein is a great sculptor,” 
be remarked. “I wish he would wash, but I believe Michael 
(ia ncaa pat E a a 
Excited sow Gaudier and Epstein, Pound wrote, 
in the Febrosry 16, 1914, issue of The Egoist “The 
Sculpture”: g , on New 


“Humanism long had no chance in the occident, in life, I mean, 
soon the a rasional decade which has been followed by some 
most estimable or Praise-God Barebones or the 
arsimi S. Webbs & Co. Humanism has, I was about to 

refuge in the arts. The introduction of djinns, tribal 


Bit fetiches, ee, into the arts is therefore a 
s © now tae po lng a humanist! He has had sense enough 


was unbearably stupid and that he n 
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à d and persuade 
as also tried to Ae 4 and the 


ith it; but he h A of his 
itself. He has fed it out slightly uxoric 


an wy wae 
it; to S8¥6 own dull and complacent: eg to tbe fact that the 


ezRA poras 


ar an and the world is a war wi 
tween him i DE 

war Demmedy is slaughter. Sry. The artist has been asepi 

dha long enough. He has dabbled in democracy 

at folly. We turn ba 


nce that we shall mount again into our 

i i d of title is decayed, the 
ierarchy. The aristocracy of entail an f A 
poe of commerce is decaying, the aristocracy of the arts is 
ready again for its service. Modern civilization has bred a race 
with brains like those of rabbits and we who are the heirs of the 
witchdoctor and the voodoo, we artists who have been so long 
the despised are about to take over control.” 

Some of these statements, which might be analyzed as indicating 
“undemocratic attitudes”, were a sort of war dance that preceded 
the appearance of a Vorticist Manifesto through the medium of the 
magazine Blast. This was a large, puce-colored magazine printed 
on thick paper. It was about the size of a large city's te 
epee els a 

y pages of large-type Manifes B 
Damns, mostly in capital letters. and 


LONG LIVE THE VORTEX proclaimed the revolutionaries, 


BLAST FIRST (for Politeness) England 
Curse its climate for its sins ry Trae as 
ae Symbol, set round our bodies, 
va minate lout within, 
— Vampire, the london cloud 
town’s heart. iac 


a 
OH BLAST FRANCE 


1, 
Behn Plagiarism 





Aummobers, H. Sanders, E. Wadsworth, and W. Lewis.” Point 
No. 6 declared, 


i imitive mercenaries in the modem world. 
h saar wear the ermine of the North. 


tion stated that “The human form still 
Ena a texture or body of existence, and thet 
of art. But just as the old form of egotism is no longer fit for such 
al ar il, so the isolated Figure of most ancient 
Art is an anachronism. Dehumanization is the chief diagnostic of 


+ 


=. 


one, “Fratres Minores”, that shocked most of the purchasers, as 
well as his friends. Library copies now have the first line and 
the last two lines delicately marked out, but diligent researchers 
can decipher them. At any rate, the poem is reprinted unmarked 
in Pound’s later edition of Personae: 


With minds still hovering at their testicles 

Certain poets here and in France 

Still sigh over established and natural fact 

Long since fully discussed by Ovid. 

They howl. They complain in delicate and 
exhausted metres 


That the twitching of three abdominal nerves 
Is incapable of producing a lasting Nirvana. 





commenting upon this poem, in The Egoist of July 1 


Í 
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igned by “R. Aldington, Arbuthnot, E 
Gaudier-Brzeska. J. Dismore, C. Hamilton, E. Poung 


Pound was represented in Blast by several poems, including 


Fr 


of course, 15 their 


e is that this poem was obvi- 


of Mr. poun F 
It is not my business 


ut the amusing thing to m 


; 2 rpose. 
jy written with a strong moral purpoe 
ous: 


i o! 
ascend or ie ae he ihates feats, 
e güs—be has done that too much already—it 5 
the fact that Mr. Pound cannot write satire. Mr. Pou 
he gentlest, most modest, bashful, kind creatures who 

walked the earth; so I cannot help thinking that all this 
AE arrogance and petulance and fierceness are a pose. 

it is a wearisome pose.” 
are toa pile of very orthodox pieces by Ford Madox 
Ford and Rebecca West, Blast also contained some individual 
Manifestoes on the state of the Vortex. Pound wrote, in part, “The 
Vortex is the point of maximum energy. It represents, in mechanics, 
the greatest efficiency.” 

Gaudier-Brzeska’s excellent definition of the Vortex has been re- 
printed in full in Pound’s biography of him. It begins, 

“Sculptural energy is the mountain. Sculptural feeling is the 
appreciation of masses in relation. Sculptural ability is the defining 
of these masses by planes. . . . The sphere is thrown through 
space, it is the subject and object of the vortex.’® 
E a ae advertisement of the new magazine that appeared in 

goist, June 1, 1914, hailed it with the motto “No Pornogra- 
phy, No Old Pulp, End of the Christian Era.” 

The Morning Post greeted Blast as “full of irresponsible imbecil- 


ity,” but the good Ti 4 j 
aims at do goor Brey Times was more sympathetic, saying “Blast 


doing for the arts and literature of toda 
g did for the artistic movement of its decade 4 Rian a 
New York Times on Au 1 
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Var 
short time, Blast was the talk of London. J 
Fora Rebel Art Centre, 38 Great Ora Pies Were 
ond Street, 


i sold briskly at the Reve iid podan 
n the Vorticist headquarters. Another favorite i 
which was don’s first night clubs, the Cave of the Gouge 


eS ap these establishments having been 
j! ol ese K 
ee ot having left few records of ae mn 
wrote to Ezra and inquired whether the Rebel Art Centre mor 4. 
Cave might not be the same establishment. He was not slow e 
correct me on this point, replying, on April 6, 1959, to 
“NO, HELL NO! !! Rebel Art Centre, was serious VORT 
centre. supported by the pure in heart. 
r There the emissaries of Moscow came to gaze, 
and having listened to Ez-vort 
said sadly : 
BUTTT ! ! you are 
in -di VID -ualists ! ! ! 
Whereto , I ever imprudent , replied : Yes, 
what the hell do you expect? 
AND they departed sadly. And there was one 


notice in hroosian, conserved somewhere. 
Whereas the Cave of the calf was started by Frieda. 
“And are you any connection of THE Strindberg’ ? 


Fesponsus : 
Yesss, I ahm vun of his Wives. 
y and to me : ‘I needt money . I haff therefore dagen upp 
‘ ~ brosstiDushun , in tdiss bardicular form.’ 
f 1, then in the heights of Whistler and the refinements of 
Debussy, was unable to appreciate Frieda. 










which WAS a serious loss. 
but refinements , and aestheticism 


baby’ and ete, 


/also missed Arold Bennett , in a totally different dimension. 


in callow years , can but be cause of repining i 
approx < repining in later maturity, 
an 38 IN fact, no two places cd/ have been MORE different, 
Ormond St , in high candour, vs /Roger Fry ‘pinching the 


at. resisting Sophie Suzzamn’s effort to give Gaudier 





ee n 
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ND } 
para t0 pecause IF they BAD sold it they wd/ 
a commission, me - sft to the 
have _ which was jeopardized by the ae wath the (small) 


P ER it had been placed on ; apes 
ager ae the Golden Calf, probably also an outpos 
Fy.” 
espionage 

The ce 
the income from gu 
thing- 

Don’t thi 
and was, nach 
which jmpovris 


i P 
ities given honorary membership, bu 
ara or rene who might in cups have sal 


id some- 


Cs the enemy. 
ink it amounted to much as help to . 
seg the only night club (one of the first in London) 


hed artists cd/ get into. 
Middle european acumen 

value of Mr. Epstein, Frank Harris ete. 
t eats for free if you took ‘em at Frieda’s table. 
Vague rumor that she got copped in N.Y. , at any rate 
spurloss verschwinden, during that first so surprising unpleasant- 
ness. more brains than Gertie or Amy put together. 

Augustus John Sd/ to have been 
insulted when she suggested he take a bath / 

principle of bagno 
ante scortun, 

vs. scortum ante mortem. 


Travel broadens the mind.” 


as to advertising 
you od/ even ge 


Frieda, who was the playwright’s third wife, had gotten Epstein 
to do some striking columns for her place, and Lewis painted some 
startling murals for her. In a letter to his mother of November 
1913, Pound complained that “a bloody guardsman” had removed 
paler: ea the Cave cloakroom.” The Strindberg relict later 
repr tend eg Beak Street, and renamed it, less dramatically, 


r “OF course it was only a dream, born ot fal 
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stomach.""” The college never held a 
and an ae? suppose that this stellar faculty could ime 
some students. ; back when th 

me ae received a serious setback when the most volati 
The Vorticists Gaudier, aged twenty-three, was killed jc 


i ber, š É 
1 near taken determination and a long campaign for him 


of 

France.” if killed. Before the outbreak of the war, he had fone 
to get but according to the laws of compulsory military seryicg i 
p he had been listed as a deserter. He faced the death pen, 
France, he returned to defend his country, he was arrested 


os tas as he landed in Calais, thrown into jail, and told that he 


would be shot. = 
As the result of living on a sculptor’s income, he was very thin, 


i i he managed to squeeze through the ba; 

Sa enon Be returned to England, but the plight wa 

homeland continued to affect his conscience. He went to the 

French Embassy in London, told them his story, and they gave him 

a safe-conduct to France. He was enrolled in the army, and at- 

tained the rank of sergeant before being killed at Neuville-Saint 

Vaast. 

Wyndham Lewis had been ill with septicemia, which prevented 
him from enlisting in the army, and also delayed the second issue 
of Blast. The magazine finally appeared with a sober khaki cover, 
in July, 1915, more than a year after the first number. Included 
was a last notice for Gaudier-Brzeska, written from the trenches: 

“WITH ALL THE DESTRUCTION THAT WORKS 
AROUND US NOTHING IS CHANGED, EVEN SUPER- 
FICIALLY, LIFE IS THE SAME STRENGTH, THE MOVING 
AGENT THAT PERMITS THE SMALL INDIVIDUAL TO 
ASSERT HIMSELF.” 

This statement was surrounded by a black box, with the note, 
“Mont Pour La Patrie, killed June 5, 1915.” 

Earlier, in his book on Gaudier, Pound had written, “If the 
accursed Germans succeed in damaging Gaudier-Brzeska they 
have done more harm to art than they have by the destruction of 
Rheims Cathedral, for a bui can, 

building once made and 
with some care, be remade, but the uncreated forms of a man of 
‘genius cannot be set forth by another.”?” 
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praa FOUND this, the last issue 


Wyndham Lewis made a notable statement in 


of Blast: “he last men of epoch! . . - We axe tees 
aie arp ook OnT cays f a Future that has not material- 


_ We are the first men o i j 
j zi on waits to a ‘great age’ that has not ‘come off.’ We moved 
gi quickly for the world. We set too sharp a pace. And, more 
a pam exhausted by the War, Slump and Revolution, the world 
bas fallen back.” 


The following year, in a postscript to the now defunct movement, 


e a letter to the editor of Reedy’s Mirror, July 30, 
ee eek a misstatement which had appeared in the journal: 

«Tam not ‘the head of the vorticist movement.’ . . . As 
an active and informal association it might be said that Lewis 
supplied the volcanic force, Brzeska the animal energy, and per- 
haps that I had contributed to certain Confucian calm and re- 
serve.” 

The “Confucian calm and reserve” of which Pound speaks were 
hardly evident in Blast, one of the most daring publications with 
which he was associated. He made some pertinent comments ọn 
form in the letter to Reedy's Mirror: 

“. . . The great mass of mankind are ignorant of the shape of 
nearly everything that they see or handle. The artisan knows the 
shape of some of his tools. You know the shape of your pen- 
handle but hardly the shape of your typewriter. The store of forms 


in the average man’s head is smaller than hi 
oid ise his meager verbal 








HE FIRST WORLD WAR was a great psychic shock to a 
Europe that had known many years of peace. The subsequent 
blood-letting removed France and England from the scene as 
world powers. As Pound has often pointed out, it also broke up a 
process that had been continuously at work since the dissolution of 
the Holy Roman Empire. A young, bewildered and pathetically 
ill-prepared America emerged as the heir of Western civilization, 
as so often happens after a regicide. 

Pound also was deeply shocked by the war. Never again would 
hs he be content to be merely an artist, In a brief autobiography pre- 
j fixed to the New Directions volume of Selected Poems (1949), he 
stated that “In 1918 began investigation of causes of war, to 





i oppose same.” 
i ‘ The English writers and artists, almost to a man, rushed into 
the fray. Pound remained in London, for American sentiment, 
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'’s friends, the painter Augustus John, en- 
espe headed for the front. His striking resem- 
ving George V caused consternation whenever his staff 

blance 1° owt new area. As he was rather fond of the grape, 
ee artir ee wondered what all the commotion was about. One 
mag = of London, he had startled Oliver St. John Gogarty 
oe pron worthy asked him what his hobby was. “Converting 
pert John had replied. rye eN 

Iris Barry reports that the young people o! y were | 
enthusiastic about the war." They had grown up during & time 

hen war, though often discussed, had ceased to be a reality. 
aie it was a reality once more, and uncomfortably near. One by 
one, they were caught in its maelstrom, 

Despite his dwindling circle of acquaintances, Pound was busy 
as usual. He had written to his mother in November, 1913, ™. . 
I seem to spend most of my time attending to other people's 
affairs, weaning young poetettes from obscurity into the glowing 
pages of divers rotten publications, etc. Besieging the Home Office 
to let that ass K— stay in the country for his own good if 
not for its.” 

Later, in an article in Esquire, of January, 1935, Ford recalled 
that Pound had once asked him to help young Harry Kemp, an 
American who had gotten into some scrape in London and was 
about to be deported. Together, they went to see the American 
Ambassador, Walter Hines Page, who, after hearing their story, 
non and said that he would have to wait for instructions from 

ashington. 

As they left the Embassy, Ford remarked, “An English Am- 
jami He nal have done much, but he would have done 
acquainted suit ei ie ee Pont we an 

; ain in 
later wrote books about being a tramp. ae a 


Pound s is ti i 
Aaral pent much of his time on errands of this sort, and 


y American ; 
ot hostilities. he a peer stranded in London at the outbreak 
lso kept up his chores on The i 
i Egoist, although the cause 
no longer attracted much attention, nad estan 


Hi 
© contributed a column of amusing quotes, culled from the 


EZRA pounpP 


Another of j 
listed as a maj 


g 
5 


























THIS DIFFICULT INDry 
TDuar 
sue. Pound was fond of such gems aş « 
discover how much may be gleaned eae ke" 
i d patient toiler.” Hi > 
harvested fields by ® skilful an e deseri 
Tpritish Who's Who of 1914 under th ribeq 
prip on: Combing the Times for evidences of tas A 
E ity.” He later shortened this to “Recreations 
taste”, and so it has remained for many years, Be. 
pobli i's enthusiasm for Miss Monroe’s magazine, P, 
iderably. He was sufficiently disgusted wren ‘ bad 
waned € as foreign editor in 1913, but, as he wrote aa bis 
Lowell in January, 1914, “they axed me back.”? $ 
He encountered increasing difficulty in persuading Mi 
roe to print the poems of his “discoveries”. She was eti E 
heavily on local talent, which was even more discouragin 2 
1914 than now. Pound sent her Eliot's “The Love Song a 
Alfred Prufrock” in October, 1914, with an enthusiastic oak 
“Hope you'll get it in soon.” ; 
Months went by and Eliot’s poem did not appear, alt 
Miss Monroe continued to print the dross of the pis 5 
last, Pound could no longer hold his temper, and in May, eee 
he sent her a sharp note which began with this comment f the 
— a issue: “My gawddd! This is a rotten number of 
The Eliot poem subsequently appeared in the June, 1915 issue. 
By this time, Pound had become a le i 
gendary name in the 
United States, Although his books of had i 
poems been sold in 
numbers, and not very widely read, 

: ly he was the most dis- 
cussed poet of the time. Then, as write! 
spl dipole at Sa SCO Hees iters and 
age actually read it. Mention of 

, Ao ba for a violent argument between his 
A i detractors, who at that time were about equal 
ns, eah Sees Siiani. his sinalo friend dut- 
7 — a a Maros mA 8, 1915, “You 

4 = Wy dew a ai find Ezra Pound chiefly notable as 
4 = baed mt peccsten bie. gaama- o AE 
however, knowledge and not Ezra Pound that 
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EZRA pouND 


eld—the confusion is, of course, inevitable under the cir- 


js s0 h 
ces. 
cumstance 43, 1918, he wrote to Marianne Moore, “If there 


re 
ing that stands out clearly above Ezra’s other perfec- 


P thi 
E lligence in the detection of liter- 


tions, it is his unswerving inte 
ary quality." 

H. L. Mencken blew hot and cold about Pound, as he did 
about most things. His remark on Pound was, “Ezra Pound?—the 
American in headlong flight from America—a professor turned 
fantee, Abelard in grand opera.”? 

Carl Sandburg made his position on Pound clear in the Febru- 
ary, 1916 issue of Poetry, saying, in part, “If I were driven to 
name one individual who, in the English language, by means of 
his own example of creative art in poetry, has done most of 
living men to incite new impulses in poetry, the chances are 1 
would name Ezra Pound.” 

Iris Barry has given us a very memorable picture of Pound 
in London, as she knew him there in 1916. She writes, “Pound 
talks like no one else. His is almost a wholly original accent, 
the base of American mingled with a dozen assorted ‘English so- 
ps boy Cockney accents inserted in mockery, French, Spanish 
z T exclamations, strange cries and catcalls, the whole 

a ai 4 pee with Pinson pauses and diminuendoes.” 

, she says, “With him i 
herself delicately with the air, al ae ieie: a 
paa a , always, of a young Victorian lady 

: g, and a profile as clear and lovel th 
‘ais Stine y as that of a porce- 

yin.”* Four decades later, Doroth: i 
herself as nobly as she did when Í is roay ee 

Sits arey A a ie ppr knew her in London. 
she terms the “Ezra Pound iod” vk ook ane 
plained that one of her chores Period” —Violet Hunt, who com~ 
bust of Ezra which ra pga pick snails off the Gaudier 
Wea ch was sinking in her garde i 

aver, the publisher of : r n; Miss Harriet 
a bishop’ of The Egoist, who wa i 
& bishop's daughter (Iris Barry say where th eis. 

r as the one who fi F ys that she could hardly think 
berg, the cab rst printed Joyce's Uly. 
aret propri ` sses); Mrs. Strind- 
and the very civili Prictor, with her little tr of monkeys 
ilized Edmund Dulac me ee è 
' had a Chinese sige 


eo) i ted, “a i 





THIS DIFFICULT "NPIVIOU a, 


Ezra 80 that he could sign his letters 3 Di 


mode. per of 1915-16 was the last in which 


for 
- for Yeats, he was soon i 
fulfilled the role cea to his father on March 5. ian 
“ap the jetters over to Ezra Pound, who å = 
oy am handie e of selections for Lollie’s press. 1 though 
make 2 small jection better than I should. I am 
he 4 i thought, and also that his approval 
too familiar aaah oe aggressive contemporary school of 
tar be of greater value than my approval, which 
ee perhaps but family feeling. It will also enable oe 
would es book for Lollie sooner than if I did the work 
1 should be busy writing something else and my sight 
» 
ee oe volume, Passages from the Letters of John 
Butler Yeats to William Butler Yeats, Selected by Ezra Pound, 
appeared under the Cuala Press imprint in 1917. A “collector's 
is printed “on paper made in Ireland”, in an edition 


Butler Yeats letters appeared a few years later, Pound selected 
so well that this smaller book contains the gist of his outlook, 
There are many such gems as the following: 

“Nov. 1914. The war will last until the money gives out, and 
poetry and art will never cease while life lasts. 

“Aug. 27, 1915. Democracy devours its poets and artists . . . 
Religion is only a vehicle, a splendid or impressive machinery 
where a man can stage his thoughts." 

“Dec. 26, 1912. I see Americans as impulsive as schoolgirls 
and as changeable as an April sky, always attractive for that 
~ asan, yet constantly disappointing because without principle. 

+++ The Puritans made the momentous discovery that human 
death, ags sitet bad and for its sins condemned to eternal 


i 
= 
i 


k 6, 1916. In America they make war on solitude.” ) £ 
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i i Pound in 

ade an interesting comment on 
ars hand 31, 1921: “Love striking back can be 
À in fact having few frends and its 


exe pouNnD 


instance, who am old and timid.” 

The aig wernt Yeats and Pound continued until the 

m death in 1939. In 1917, Pound was best man at 

oke Te cial, just as Yeats had served him three years before. 
Yeats pe chapter of his long passion for Maud Gonne, Yeats 
led ia her to Paris. Rebuffed once more, he fell in love with 
ke Peautiful adopted niece, Iseult. Iseult was taken with Yeats, 
and considered accepting his proposal, but at last she refused him. 

When Yeats returned to London, he was much in the company 
of the Pounds and their friend, Miss Georgie Hyde-Lees. He had 
known her since 1911, and she shared many of his interests, 
including his enthusiasm for spiritualism. He proposed and was 
accepted. He was fifty-two; his bride was twenty-six. 

Dorothy Pound went with her friend to post the banns in 
London; she recalls that the usually poised young lady was ex- 
traordinarily nervous that day. During his honeymoon, Yeats 
wrote his occult work, The Vision (1925). 

On August 1, 1921, Yeats wrote to Olivia Shakespear, “Have 
you been reading me in the Mercury? I am afraid Ezra will not 
forgive me for publishing there: he had recommended the English 
Review but I have just as fierce a quarrel with that periodical 
as he has with the Mercury, so what could I do?” 
could at time» Pound fell heir to a new publication in which he 
Little Review, 


wishers, myse 
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r. She was penniless. After selling her i 
ty jive in the bare apartment. New 
ring out the magazine on A more or legs bev 
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had not been in 

ture, she contin 

she was able to b 

Jar basis. San Francisco, and in September, 1916 

J ; blank pages, because she fou i 
araom amt ne. This set an Sat example for te 
onder but none of them were moved = emulate it, The 
iiiar pages, she said, comprised a “want ad to let able con. 
tributors know that she was in need of material. Such a gesture 
porns Pound's eagle eye, and in 1917, he became the 
Review's unsalaried foreign editor, having once again parted com- 
pany with Miss Monroe, He suggested a new motto, which wag 
immediately adopted—"The magazine that is read by those who 
write the others.”! 

With this new vehicle, which was now being published in New 
York, Pound got into print several projects that he had been 
planning for years. Among them was a special Henry James 
number, in homage to the master. He also brought out a French 
number, presenting the latest French poets in the original. 

One of his first pieces appeared in the May, 1917 number, 
a parting salvo to an old alliance. “Poetry (magazine),” he 
wrote, “has shown an unflagging courtesy to a lot of old fools 

and fogies whom I should have told to go to hell tout pleinement 
and bonnement.... There is no misanthropy in a thorough 
contempt "se 8 sar There is no respect for mankind save in 
her last sentence is especially important, inasmuch as the 
oo accusation has been levelled against Ezra that he has 
4 practitioner of group prejudice. Yet here he is stating 
ge fea sey people only as individuals, not as mem- 
pra “rs aid rejection of stereotyped racial attitudes. 
iva. + “Advice to a Young Poet”, 
an art docs not consis lle Review. He said, in part, “Mastering 
; there i 00 subatitate for 5 trying to bluff people. Work shows; 
| Stitt an it; holding one theory or another doesn’t 
an over the difficulty,” 





| aan 


pzas POUR D 
nlisted Wyndha 
jbutors to the Review. 
nae magazine, and, in the October, 
aa some objections had been raised: 
There was also a lady or mother who 


all om y. ski he 

New Jersey, asking me to stop a : 
i 3 pag Dai for her milk.’ (I’m afraid there is no way of 
writing: 


ftening her phrase for our readers.) Madame, what you need 
> 1 and not literature. You should apply to a druggist. 
í ages wrote a series of “Jmaginary Letters” for The Little Re- 
Pa Pound was moved to disagree with some of his senti- 
pet and to answer him with a like series. Some of Pound's 
page statements are found in these letters, which were 
etal and published by Caresse Crosby in 1930, in Paris, 
under the imprint of the Black Sun Press. Excerpts follow: 
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is circle as 
is and others of his circk 
pete ther strong pieces 


Lewis wrote some ra 


pound ê 
1917 issue, Pound noted 


wrote to me (person- 
magazine as Lewis 


“J, Walter Villerant to Mrs. Bland Burn. 
_.. I am, with qualifications, Malthusian. I should consent 


to breed under pressure, if I were convinced in any way of the 
reasonableness of reproducing the species. But my nerves and 
the nerves of any woman I could live with three months, would 
produce only a victim—beautiful perhaps, but a victim; expiring 
of aromatic pain from the jasmine, lacking in impulse, a mere 
bundle of discriminations. . . . 

“There is no truce between art and the public. The public 
celebrates its eucharists with dead bodies. Its writers aspire to 
equal the oyster; to get themselves swallowed alive, thus en- 
poe it. Art that sells on production is bad art, essentially, 
s n art made to demand. It suits the public. The taste of the 
ert is bad. The taste of the public is always bad. It is bad 
so itis not an individual expression, but merely a mania for 

nt, a mania to be ‘in on it’ . . . Even the botches of 
good artist have some quali istincti i k 
thei E quality, some distinction, which prevents 
ir pleasing mass palates thi: 
many, foe the majority. Jen gh s Nonsense about art for the 
Should enjoy egu oie Cn ai marre. It may be fitting that men 
Joy equal ‘civic and political rights’: ` 
Matter of man’s ext i rights’; these things are a 
ernal acts, of exterior contacts. (Machiavelli 








THIS DIFFICULT INDIVing,, 


no i i 
i „it lay beyond his experience.) The 
believed ip ee this, They are man’s life within Perch 
The king's writ does not run there. ™” j 
i . -to note that, although the king’s writ does 
Ir is interesting (© POE to the realm of art, the writ of prety 
parry. oF 5 yea about plunging into this area. This explaing 
are Ezra Pound has been the most persecuted artist of our 
time. 
«jl. Walter Vilerant to Mrs. Bland Burn. 


Lydia ‘ A 

gir e by livestock. I enjoy certain animal con- 

tacts without malice. I have a ‘nice disposition.” I pat them 
ie _ ebbene? I live as a man 


like so many retrievers - 
herds . . - for which I have a considerate, or at least consider- 


able, if misplaced affection.” 
“TV, Walter Villerant to the ex-Mrs. Burn. 
My dear Lydia 
Stupidity is a pest, a bacillus, an infection; a raging lion that 
does not stay in one place but perambulates. When two fools 
meet, a third springs up instanter between them, a composite 
worse than either begetter. We see the young of both sexes, and 
of your sex which is the more fluid, sunk into amalgams, into 
domestic and communal amalgams. 
“I call on the sisters Randall, they are in the studio next to 
their own, secking companionship, | am deluged with a half- 
hour's inanity, breezy, cheerful inanity, replies that were ‘bright’ 





k ause of amalgams, Bohemias are worth avoiding, the poor 





—_—__ 
iit 


and hordes of these globules 


PETT ioe haa z 
to suburbias.””® 


i frogs eges, 

like is full of 5, 

s ar ronualy. 1 mean they merge in 
peri 

oblem, or at least a 

ago. This illustrates 


paring Europe and 


at suburbias were already a pr 
ussion, in Europe four decades 
f which Ezra speaks in com 


jt seems th 
matter for disc’ 
the time-lag © 
America. 

“There is a certain propriety,” Pound continues, “a certain 
fastidiousness of the mind. The old Slautzer used to mutter in 
iis face of the British scrubbed-clean nutocracy. We accepted 
her because she had once lived with a certain Viennese artist. 
She even passed for, and may have been actually, one of his 

i That was her passport. She must have had some 
e or he would not have stood her a week, She mum- 

understand. I, on the whole, have very little 
can still hear her saying, as she waved a 
guardsman away from her table: ‘No, no, vot I say to dese people. 
Vot, I will sleep vit you. Yes, I will sleep vit you. It iss nossing. 
But talk to you half an hour? Neffair! Vun musst traw de line 
SOMMEFVERE! ! ° 

“This fastidiousness of the mind, my dear Lydia, is something 
which I will recommend to you. The old Slautzer did not attain 
it on all planes . . . notably on the plane of her fingernails. And 
she never opened a window, or permitted one to be opened, and 
paige agro (but rich, very rich) fur-coat, indoors, out-of- 
Mirapeis e e 
whatever, ”20 ation there is no extenuation 


intelligence: 
bled, she was hard to 
to tell of her, but I 


‘The Russian 
kosseff, sian (large R. definite arti 5 i 
rece Spititoutski or » Artzibasheff, Busti- 
D. The Ruain pied ee ee md om 
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THIS DIFFICULT ‘NOtvin gg, z cor 
n3 bi ih i R pouND P f having a foreign = 
with his conning-tower, or his 4 pzRA X d. Our idea O ul 
bur the western Europ his control-board removed. As nelthe dictatorship of ae ae our New York office and re ae 
or his apeo pes Englishman (undermined by senti respondent is not I par sent us by our me Lon n win 
French. h i nen- 5 hrow Ou ‘ i in the only 
pee ballast), nor the automatic Ameri nort foreign editor 1 É 
tality, but still Se PIII fashion, one makes comparisons og Ezra igit ba) — “i ae gn as he likes: Peg 
barge about I ian,’ Russian ‘vigour,’ etc. it We have le foreign to our standards © - 
with the port a civilized man who has a normal linį si aah foreign to ae aani idea back of our Cor- 
“Civilized man become Russian for the price of a little mi because we believe a Pound: the interest and value of an in- 
ete aps, a good deal of mixed alcohol, but it iş respondence with lens #2 between Europe and America. If any- 
p communicati efficient, better-equipped poet 


his 
alcohol, or of, p r of dynamic attainme iri 
hillings, not a matte: ) c nt, tellectual ell us of a more untiring, 


pauro Da s I be i had 
- only once, have en drunk enoy, can t r hear from him. I have 
liki an: To it, my dear young lady, try it, T Su over the foreign — aa Sa pov Finns, Irish, tc. 
pr pene mind, free your life from this obsession of Russia countless letters oi a Bs fancies and diana . 
‘ sa as oc i ainst Mr. à i 
(if Lenin & Co. have not ethan have fathomed sep diet that this is always true of mushroom reer : 
aaa rai imperception of the qualities and colturet, of ak ae 


. 724 
nations. ts of running an off-beat, 


‘IIL. My dear Imogene [On Baudelaire] f Í 
e al io vig One of the more interesting aspec 


Jooks more vigorous than it is. . . . As indeed d g as a : 
a = often looks more skillful than it is... a experimental, or radical magazine is that the editor is constantly 
=" besieged by protests from offended readers. This is as true in 


1961 as it was in 1918. i 
Not all of the subscribers to The Little Review demanded 


Pound’s head. Witter Bynner, one of Ezra’s first boosters, wrote 
in to say that “Pound has a rhythm he can’t kill.” 

Lola Ridge contributed an interesting tidbit to the same issue 
called “Ezra’s Mind”, in which she said, “. . . There is some- 
thing about Pound’s vituperations that savors of not too remote 


An excellent example of this is the work of Dylan Thomas, 
who used his bellows lungs to pump up miniatures of sun and 
wheat and sky until they seemed quite impressive. His name 
came up once, and only once in our conversations, and Ezra 
dismissed him as “a good third-rater”. 

As Pound began to exercise a dominant voice in The Little 

Review, the same criers of doom who had pursued him on Poetry 

took up his scent once more, By 1918, the letters of complaint 

were flowing in. One, who concealed herself behind the signature 
of “An old Reader”, said, in part, ~ 
š `- The Ezras know too much. Their minds are black, 
e hy. They are yogis. . . . But it is Ezra who 
sprawls Little Review and bedecks it with gargoyles." 


people suffer i w el 
M loudly and continually over Mr. Pound, Harriet DE ee little better than Miss Monroe when it ¢ 


isn't the beste work Ameri judging 
first to tell us that the Little Review is under the July, ffad erican contributors, In a pane ae. 
» Ezra wrote, be ne 


ie 


a eS, Oe er Sa ies ai 
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o concern appears to be about $2359. 

“My net eo @ oe not ‘accrue’ to the protagonist, 7 
over subtlety that I make the limited Public y 

be argued ay of that sum for the privilege of giving them wi 
ach want, and for, let us say, forcing upon dee 
literature, and a certain amount of enlightens 

an Th tion 1 have willingly made, and as win; 
ee ee I can not be expected to keep it up for an mana 
repeat, It is bad economy for me to spend a morning ite 
. ` copies of the Little Review for posting, or in a tying 
last month’s nomber had not arrived. The 

be carried out by a deputy, almost by an j 


14 


It is not that I 


my own work ( a j 
And unless said functions can relieve me of the necessity of 


iting ephemeral stuff for other papers I shall be compelled to 
nn. them. Or, still more baldly, I cannot write six sorts 
of journalism four days a week, edit the Little —— three days 

a week, and continue my career as an author. . , . So 

tat te aad s cmmsbie amc io pew 

pan necess è asonable amount of leisure 
by May 1, 1919, or I shall have to apply my energies elsewhere.” 
Margaret Anderson ane this letter in the hopes that 
a — would see t to underwrite a salary for Ezra, 
and was forthcoming. In giving her almost a year to meet 
ultimatum, Ezra showed that he was not so desperate for 
the money as he was annoyed by the clerical tasks and the diffi- 
culty in keeping the Review up to his standards. 

The oun Publication in 1919; Ezra had finally severed 
relations all ye of his female-dominated outlets, As he 
-erg “ie busy with a few regular writing chores. 

, writing on economics for The New Age, 


4 pme er or the other garden varieties, in that it proposed 
5 sin on kis clamer ia Greenwich Vala ne did Dena Wl 
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hed Westbrook Pegler in somewhat garbled 
d that Ezra too had had something to do 
form, and he SEPT” period, and that he had been locked up to 

a S what he knew about the lunatic government 


Washington. a had no connection with the 


But Ezr: à 
with Orage during his Gurdjieff days. He did lunch 
n 1939, w ent the 


pzRA pouNnP 
i ation reac 
e suppose’ 


“guru”, nOr 


h Wallace i hen he came over to try to prev 
wit 


but the “peace luncheon” failed in its purpose. 
F ntributed a column, “Art Notes”, un- 

“rom > 
der the pseudonym “B; 


as “William Atheling”, he wrote i ' 
a ii world, Those who sneer at his knowledge of music 


do not know that he was a respected music critic in England for 


four years. i a a 
had come a cropper by printing a strong tori: on 
ag te he war, in which he said that 


Friday before England went into t sa 
here positively would be no war. The threat of hostilities was 


simply a capitalist romp to play with the stock market. He later 


realized that a genuine war provides the speculators with even 


more opportunities to play with the stock market than the threat 


of one. 
Pound also published an article in The New Masses, June 28, 


1915. He has been called a Fascist because some of his writings 
appeared in pro-Fascist journals. Perhaps we should now call him 
a Communist because of The New Masses effort. This article, 
entitled “The damn fool bureaukrats”, was the first public ex- 
pression of his discovery that government officials are every whit 
as dangerous villains as are other stock types, such as bankers 
and munitions-makers. 

As Wyndham Lewis had foreseen, Pound’s luck was i 

: - ý running 
— éry English. He had begun to look across the channel 
ris, where world attenti Grea! 

over, and the ibeeria a pee Ree e a mind 
Which Ezra defines as “ending one war so as to mak another 
One inevitable,”"26 K 

Sisley Huddles 

: ton, later a member ‘ound’s Paris coterie. 
Paris correspondent fi i r and 
“ : or the Times, soon dismissed Vi 
Panem et circenses” The ersailles as- 

ictors paraded down the Cham 
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; Wilson arrived on the scene with a vacant ot as 


uag is somber mouth; and the old order was suj 
buried. ae a schoolboy farce in which three precocio, a 
spring of Europe capered about, sniggering at the once 
pretensions and hallucinations of their American classmate, wih 
the Germans sat impatiently in the wings, waiting for their Sow 


come on a ag disaffection with the English was stimulateg 
by an incident over one of his pet dislikes, John Milton. Poung 
considered Lascelles Abercrombie, of The Times Literary Supple. 
ment, a symbol of all that he opposed in modern poetry. Aber. 
crombie was the leader of the Georgian group of poets, which had 
grown steadily in influence, and had even enlisted D. H. Lawrence 
in one of their annuals. Abercrombie started a magazine, New 
Numbers, which proved very successful, and his successive an- 
thologies of Georgian Poetry became best sellers. The reason was 
simple. He had worked with Rupert Brooke, Wilfrid Gibson, and 
other war poets who obligingly got themselves killed. An inevi- 
table reaction to the horrors of modern warfare was a sort of 
literary shelishock, a wallowing in sentimental slush, such as 
inundated the United States during both World Wars (pass the 
ammunition, Pops, or whatever! ). 

The mounting Poundian rage at this tendency, which was sweep- 
ing away his few accomplishments in England, was accelerated 
when Abercrombie published an article in praise of Milton in The 
Times Literary Supplement. He fired off a letter, challenging 
Abercrombie to a duel. 

There are several versions of the reaction. Ford insists that 
Abercrombie, knowing that Pound was an accomplished fencer, 
was genuinely frightened, and that he went to the police. Dueling 
org had 4 

long been outlawed, and the statutes now listed a challenge t0 
ellos satair as engaging in conspiracy to commit a murder, The 
z Pound, says Ford, and shortly thereafter Pound 
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ng advantage ol 
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e challenged party has the 


authors bombard each 
Ezra, with 

their books. In any case, 

: left the country where he 

dent of Paris. 


other Wi 
i ive sul 
pi the last twelve years, 
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NE OF POUND'S most fruitful relationships was his work 
with James Joyce. In this case, he did little or no editing, and 
had few personal contacts with the writer. The connection con- 
sisted, essentially, of Pound's unflagging sponsorship of Joyce's work 
over a period of ten years, 1914-24. It was during this period that 
Joyce did his important work, and that his reputation was made, 

In 1913, William Butler Yeats had called Pound's attention to 
some poems by James Joyce as being worthy of inclusion in the Des 
Imagistes anthology, which Pound was compiling. Pound liked the 
work, and entered into correspondence with the poet. Soon after- 
ward, Joyce sent him the first chapters of Portrait of the Artist 

as a Young Man (1916). They were enthusiastically received, for 

Pound at once realized that the contributor was a writer who was 

trying to do a great deal; and in art, effort is half the battle. 

> sa did ght accept Joyce’s work as flawless in ex- 

e anea 0d oe of Ulysses (1922), and he balked 
th at ); but the mission had been accom- 

a s advanced, and most difficult, writers of 

— ; century had been launched, 

s aor 15, 1914, issue of The Egoist, Pound devoted 

> fad sh ape to citing Joyce’s ten-year struggle 
ee gu printed. Joyce had found one publisher 

willing book, but he had backed out, in violation 
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oat i of integrity. 
pzkA pour t. Like most writers, partic ities eye 
; ho has a Jekyll and 
his work, can slip into an- 
lishers on their own terms- 


a pirated and botched edition in New 


the charge 
but he has lost several other cases, 
we rnography” through the mails, In defense 
being one of S to point out that the material that got 
i we 2 . 
i ghra prison sentence, a tale from the classics, is not So 
him e as the periodicals that can be purchased on any newsstand. 
y began the serialization of Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Mon an the February 2, 1914 number of The Egoist. In 
bs July 15, 1914 issue, he commented in a review of Dubliners, 

“Mr. Joyce writes a clear, hard prose - . - these stories and 
the novel now appearing in serial form are such as to win for 
Mr. Joyce a very definite place among contemporary English 
writers.” 

Just as Pound’s “Henry James” number of The Little Review 
provided first serious recognition of that writer, and the basis for 
the development of the “James cult”, so Pound’s review of Dublin- 
ers constituted the first public recognition of Joyce, and the means 
for launching his career. 
_ Whenever Pound began a campaign to promote a new writer, 
F was much like the advance of a medieval army, with colorful 
iy ners, salvoes of rockets, and great beating of drums. Despite 
pels ein fusillades, casualties were few, but the spectacle was 

mously diverting. Pound employed devious Strategies as well 


as frontal in hi 
Phere in his endeavours to “put over” his candidates. 


ficiaries of such i 
Robert Frost, George such campaigns have been T. S. Eliot, 
Anth 
In March, 1914, Pound mnan yan Others, 
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by Mr. Pound—and by ‘The Egoist’ m n 
an closely and dynamically associated —in po with 
Joyce’s work to the notice of the more literate Public , “ging 
iak dapi AŬS: 13, 1913, Mr. Pound informed Miss H Ing 
Monroe that he had taken charge of the literary department 
the magazine. In December of the same year he mentioned © of 
letter to Mr. William Carlos Williams that the ‘New Freew, Ma 
wes now'to goes The Egoist.” The ‘official’ change of title i 
place Jan. 1, 1914. In the course of the year Miss Marsden took 

Miss Weaver to take charge of the editing of the maia 
the practical and business side, and thanks not a little A 
Weaver's energy and enthusiasm, ‘The Egois?’ made lite 
tory in that eventful period 1914-19. Many years later, in a le 

to Mr. John Drummond, May 30, 1934, Mr. Pound empha? 

the importance of the part played by Miss Weaver in the ine 

activities of the magazine. He wrote, ‘HW deserves well of the 
nation and never turned away anything good. Also the few articl 
she wrote were full of good sense. She amply deserves Eliots 

dedication of whatever book it was (Selected Essays 1917-32) > a 

Learning that Joyce was hard-pressed for money, Pound decided 
to obtain for him a grant from England’s Royal Literary Fund. The 
officials of such organizations seem to grant money to writers only 
on two conditions—first, that the supplicant does not need it, and 

second, that he will never write anything worthwhile, Not only did 
the case of Joyce violate both of these precepts, but Pound was 
already persona non grata at that agency. 

Pound's strategy in this instance was to deploy himself behind 
three of England's leading literary personalities, approaching the 
Jo ed victim in the sheep's clothing of respectability. He 

tae tn William sgt Yeats, Edmund Gosse, and 
George s awareness of the fine points of military action, 
those little details that so often decide the da , is illustrated by 


Cay 


» on 
to Miss 
rary his. 





aE 


i ar. 
rt him for A a 5, to the secre- 
particulars are 
- Ezra Pound, 5 


reape book I think Mr. Joyce has a most 

his ay intense were ae is 

rmin: o ru n ; 

“- ita mai and The Egoist. However, this project was 
le 


ate English printers could be found who were will- 


abandoned when no i 
i for the Ulysses chapters. d 
tae dvertisement in her magazine, Margaret Ander- 


eet te i installments of James 
d the receipt of the first three ins 
ert “So far it has been read by only one 


ce's new novel, Ulysses: nly on 
a of international reputation [Ezra Pound]. He says: It is 


certainly worth running a magazine if one can get stuff like this to 
put in it. Compression, intensity. It looks to me rather better than 
Flaubert.’ This announcement means that we are about to publish 
a prose masterpiece.””* 

Immodest and suspect though any such statement might sound 
from an editor, Margaret Anderson was correct. Ulysses has been 
one of the most widely-discussed—if not read—novels of the 
— century. Yeats wrote to Olivia Shakespear on June 28, 
cas Sal tas an bs cetera Ga 
Thave never finished ‘Ulysses’. ingenuity to hide the fect: timt 


The i 
= novel ran for three years in The Little Review, although the 

















z z - He is a sort of M. de Sade, but does not write so 
There are no English critics of weight or judgment who 
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7 ty, 
evitablo profitests jes of Ulysses brought prices of p 7° and 
smuggled oF jar ed o hundred dollars. One enthusiast pag tt 
~~ five ee ae we the book's supposed 

The basis aiw Pound received any profits in this trade erePhy, 
h of free advertising (surpassed i, Ospite 
by the artificial furor over a dunt 


York Times Book Review refused to m 
Rascoe, editor of the New York Herald 7, 

i jed to squirm out of his guilt į 
Book Review, later tried in 
mention of Ulysses by saying that he had understood that Marsan’ 
‘Anderson had printed an early version, and that he was 


courts. 
The New 


sponsor the grant from the Royal Literary Fund. On June 7, 1924, 
be wrote to Louis Gillet, editor of the influential Parisian journal 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 

“I should very much regret you paying Mr. Joyce the compli- 
ment of an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes. You could only 
express the worthlessness and impudence of his writing and surely 
it would be a mistake to give him this prominence. I have difficulty 
in describing to you, in writing, the character of Mr. Joyce's moral- 
Wy besa terary charlatan of the extremest order. His pi 
cipal book, Ulysses, has no parallel that I know of in France. It is 
an anarchica production, infamous in taste, in style, in ev 
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uno ish critics of weight 
nest jected to add airy id Bennett, AE 


time consis three dictators, dead set 


jews shi << sense. 
reviews.” when used in its derogatory coty ww tl 


among his lo 
Ross, one of t 

ith his associates, s 
for many years. With his cr Pound saw that he was facing 
the United States, 


Blue Flower was the poetic gospel of the time. 
obo Lewis recounts the story of an expedition on which 
Pound sent him and Eliot in the summer of 1920. Eliot was en- 
trusted with a mysterious bundle, heavily wrapped, which he was 
admonished to deliver personally into Joyce’s hands, and to no 
one else. Although the emissaries were curious as to what the 
package might contain, they did not open it. When they arrived in 
Paris, and delivered it, they sat back impatiently while it was being 
unwrapped. As he delved through many layers of paper, Joyce was 
as mystified as the couriers. At last he brought up from the con- 
siderable debris a pair of dilapidated brown shoes, which Pound 
had thought he could wear. 

At the time, says Lewis, Joyce was wearing a new pair of patent 
ent am oes had been polished to a mirror-like smooth- 
whenever he obuia ane Poverty, be had expensive tastes, and 
altogether any money, he spent it on living well, a not 

reprehensible trait. His reputation. for 
Sometimes hindered his friends from extravagance 
re them an excuse. helping him, or at least 

1914 
ae 1924, Pound’s name was i 


$ 
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most every ane of Joyce's published letters. He wrote to Yeats 
z 14, 1916, “I can never thank you enough for havi 
brought me into relations with your friend Ezra Pound who is 
deed a wonder worker." > 
Pound often compared Joyce's use of language with the 
of Flaubert, one of his lasting enthusiasms. In the Mercure d 
France, of June, 1922, Pound sustained this comparison in E 
lengthy article, which did much to establish Joyce’s reputation = 
France and to make it possible for him to live there. pd 
Joyce wrote to Harriet Weaver on April 10, 1922, “Mr, Ties 
baud’s article has caused a great deal of stir here and there will 
be another by Mr. Pound in the Mercure on the 15th instant, Mr 
Pound has been engaged in a long wordy war with Mr. Shaw over 
Ulysses. They exchanged about a dozen letters in all. Mr. Shaw has 
now closed the correspondence by writing, ‘I take care of the pence 
because the pounds won't take care of themselves.’ ”9 
In addition to Harriet Weaver, whom Oliver St. John Gogarty 
credits with having established a one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollar trast fund for Joyce's grandchild, Pound also put Joyce in 
touch with John Quinn, a New York lawyer who assisted many 
writers of the period. In 1917, Pound persuaded Quinn to buy the 
corrected proof sheets of Ulysses for twenty pounds. Quinn also 
represented The Little Review in the court action brought by the 
Society for Suppression of Vice. He purchased the manuscript of 
Ulysses from Joyce for two hundred dollars, and later sold it to the 
book dealer, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, for nineteen hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 

Apparently he intended to turn over part of this windfall to 
Joyce, but he suffered financial reverses. At Joyce’s instigation, he 
was trying to buy the manuscript back at the time of his death. 
Gogarty says that Quinn had given the two hundred dollars to 
Joyce to pay for a desperately needed operation on his eyes, and 

that Joyee had let him have the manuscript as security. In one 
of his letters, Joyce quips that “Dr. Rosybrook bought a weather- 
‘beaten timetable for $150,000 in London.”*” 

Samuel Roth’s pirated edition of Ulysses sold an estimated forty 
_ thousand copies in the United States, and he announced that he 


talent 


be poasted to Hemingw 


» and that he hai wate ribers, he didn’t want 
he had his subse he continued 


Joyce, he wal 
to print, with 
Quinn’s successor 2 

. intermediary, F 
arpada to copyright the book in the United States, he had 


unds for action. 

pA letter to Miss Harriet Weaver, May 31, 1927, Joyce notes 
that “Mr. Roth has made public a letter in which he states on the 
authority of Dr. Joseph Collins that I am really a Jew. Mr. Roth 
is up for preliminary examination today 31 floreal in New York 
Ciy." 

On December 2, 1928, he wrote to Miss Harriet Weaver, “I had 
a cable from New York to say that the solicitors were arraigning 
the oes that Roth was again in jail but that he is execution 
proof.” 

Despite the fact that his eyes were ofte: 

n adversely affected 

that he suffered terrible headache; r der 
his evening in drink 


1924, they were not too often i 
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„, and which finally appeared under the title of Fi Duar 
ge replied on November 15, 1926, innegan's Wake 
“Dear Jim; 
Ms. arrived this A.M. All I can do is to wish wet 
ible 


success, I would have another go at it, but up to pitas 
nothing of it whatever. Nothing so far as I can make o nt | Make 
short of divine vision or a new cure for the clapp can ut, Nothing 
worth all the circumnambient peripherization.”™ Possibly pe 


So much for Pound’s views on obscurantism, 
Joyce wrote to Miss Harriet Weaver, apropos of this “an 
ion, 


February 1, 1927, “It is possible Pound is right but I can’t 
I never listened to his objections to Ulysses as it was Ste back, 
him once I had made up my mind but dodged them as onan sent 
could. He understood certain aspects of that book very pnn as] 
that was more than enough then. He makes brilliant discove y and 
howling blunders. ™* Ties Of 
On December 2, 1928, he wrote to Miss Harriet Weaver, « 
the more I hear of the political, philosophical ethical zealot men, 
bers of Pound’s big brass band the more I wonder why I mem- 
let into it with my ‘magic flute’.”""* mas evez 
Nevertheless, Joyce had earlier acknowledged Pound’ 
sponsor. The first number of a new Paris conten et prs 
Quarter, dated Spring, 1925, which was dedicated to Ezra Pound, 


featured the following letter: 


“8 avenue Charles Picquet 
March 13, 1925 


corned Nigam 
am glad to hear that the first number of your review will 
soy appear. I was a very good thought of yours în en 
1 Seale Pound and I am very happy indeed that 
ee d my acknowledgment of thanks to him to the 
pethieg, Lowe a great deat to tie deny AS 
encouragement i iat Omanas innocent in everyting: thtt TSS 
written, as you know there are many others who are under a similar 
p 
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possible way in 


in every 
ped me in at. 


Bz k 
itude to him. He hel Y fore 1 met 


at difficulties 


brilliance an 


such 
r so good a name, 


out unde 
Sincerely yours 


James Joyce. ™ 
Pound repaid this endorsement by devoting 
one of his broadcasts to a memorial to Joyce’s career. 


In later years, Pound spoke rather benevolently of “Jimmy”, 
“dour Aberdeen minister”. A more 


Some years later, 


whom he had once termed a 
intimate view of Joyce has been given us by Oliver St. John 
Gogarty: 

loveable and lonely man; but he willed his 


“Joyce was an un 


life. He was an artist deliberately and naturally, and for this he 


sacrificed everything, even his humanity. . . . He had the wrong 
idea of an artist when he dressed himself as a Rembrandt and 
sent postcards with his portrait to his friends—or rather to his 
acquaintances, for he would not acknowledge that anyone could be 


his friend." 
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t 


HERE WAS never a day so gay for the Arts as any 
four hours of the early 1920s in Paris,” says Ford Madox Ford, in 
the opening sentence of his charming book of memoirs, It Was 
the Nightingale. 

Because the Versailles Peace Conference was held there, Paris 
became the symbol of man’s hope that there would be no more 
wars. From all over the world, people came to bask in the com- 
forting glow of the rays of peace sent out from the City of Light. 
In this false light, a Renaissance of arts and letters took place, 
After the Second World War, young writers and artists again 
flocked to Paris, to live as their parents had done. Only one thing 
was missing—talent. There were no Pounds, no Eliots, no Heming- 
ways among the shaggy creatures who disguised themselves in 
secondhand GI clothing. 
The cast of characters in the Bohemian drama “Paris—the 

1920s” reads like a Who's Who of Eumerican arts. In addition 10 
Pound, Eliot, and Hemingway, there were James Joyce, Gertrude 
Stein, Ford Madox Ford, Robert McAlmon, Peggy Gugeesheit 
Caresse Crosby, and many other fine talents. 
Ezra’s departure from England was not abrupt. Robert Graves 


recalls that he met Pound in Lawrence’s rooms at that time. Grava 
himself characterized post-World War I England as being 9° 


y and mad dogs. 
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e sae tour of Italy and France in the summer i 
ing back to England for his effects. In pree O 
ished his first book of poems twelve years = = pid 
a autobiographical work, Indiscretions, Une si 
a bona which opens on a typically Poundian note: 2 
oT that this manuscript should begin ! 


Italian inkwell designed to prevent satis- 
ion of the pen. If the latter symbolism be hpm 
obvious, at least to the writer, that only meticulous 
he multitude of affairs prevented him from commit- 
ingi befor n 2 
pyr set eee to England on June 30, 1920, to wind up his 
ish. He ceded the island back to them, 
i 29. According to John Gould 
and de arted for Paris on October i 
ae, as a parting shot at London, Pound said that England 
was only a corpse kept alive by maggots.* Although this thesis 
may be somewhat inaccurate from a biological point of view, 
there is much to be said for it sociologically, especially as con- 
cerns the olfactory sense. 

When Ezra went to Paris, he was thirty-five years old. He had 
married well, had published a number of books (more than we 
care to count at the moment), had been listed in Who's Who in 
England for the past six years, and had built an international 
reputation as a poet and critic. His work with Yeats and Joyce 
was largely behind him; the Paris years were to be devoted to 
the careers of T. S. Eliot and Ernest Hemingway. 
7e February, 1921, Pound issued a clarion call for assistance 

rescuing Eliot from Lloyd’s Bank. He requested thirty annual 
subscriptions of fifty doll a ‘ 

ars each. Although Eliot was ea 

more than the fifteen hundred dolla i ; oS 
through the subscripti rs which might be raised 
becom riptions, he was willing to acce: : 

a poet. Many of the * aas cut in pay to 
considerably less, Fl f expatriates were living in Paris on 

- Fletcher cites the case of H 

whose poems Pound had umberston Skipwith 
who lived on the managed to get into P 
sent him x Left Bank on a modest thi ‘oetry, and 

by his relatives. itty dollars a month 


Outcome of this ; 
new campaign was a fortunate one. In 
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July, Pound reported that twenty-two of the thirty sub, S on 
. By this time, Eliot had placed Pear 
e 
had been com. 


pletely in the hands of his mentor. 
This sense of dedication Pound was often successful į 
Ssful in 


ing on to those around him. Eliot flung himself into his wr 

and a long poem began to take shape. He wrote, in ao 
“pt was in 1922 that I placed before him in Paris a 
script of a sprawling, chaotic poem called The Waste Land whist 
Jeft Itis hands about half its size, in the form in which it which 
in print. 1 should like to think that the manuscript, Bem, 
superseded ges, had disappeared irrevocably: yet, o the 
other hand, I should wish the blue pencilling on it Py Pee the 
served as irrefutable evidence of Pound's critical genius." he) 
Pound had described Eliot to Harriet Monroe in a letter q 

September 30, 1914, “. . . He is the only American I = 
of who has made what I call adequate preparation for ay 
He has actually trained himself and modernized himself aie 
own. The rest of the promising young have done one or the other 
but never both (most of the swine have done neither). It is such 
a comfort to meet a man and not have to tell him to wash his 
face, wipe his feet, and remember the date (1914) on the 
calendar.” 

Two letters from Pound to Eliot concerning his editorship of 
The Waste Land are in print. The first, dated December 24, 


1921, follows: 


“Caro mio: 

MUCH improved. I think your instinct had led you to put 
the remaining superfluities at the end. I think you had better 
leave ‘cm, abolish ‘em altogether or for the present. 

“IF you MUST keep ‘em put ‘em at the beginning before the 
‘April cruclest month.’ The POEM ends with the ‘Shantih, shan- 


tih, shantih. 
i Stier Geet id whether anything would be lacking i fo W 
three were omitted. I don’t think it would. 

in the body 


“The song has only two lines which you can use 
ae pot advance 


‘of the poem. The other two, at least the first, does 


13% 


i rest 
să “1 hold with the 
g. And even the sovegna doesn't 
earlier 5 - 
Í eo g ur horror probably, reads alow 
) 


very well 


tand the citation. 


mouthing oS a is weighty enough to $i P oe 
T now runs from ‘April - -> to ‘sl i 
«phe thing 19 pages, and let us say the longest = oe 
enk wide. Don't try to bust all records by Pro ongin 
Englis! 
the cnet now as led up to. 

mee aot wn eae bloody impertinence. 1 send ’em as Te- 

san *em with Waste Land. 

or use "em some- 


ested; but don’t use 
Poou can tack “em onto a collected edtn, 


jidden and swamped by 
where they would be decently hi 
bing a of accompanying matter, They d merely be an extra and 


wrong note with the 19 page version. f 
«Complimenti, you bitch. 1 am wracked by the seven jeal- 
n excuse for always extruding my de- 


ousies, and cogitating a y 
formative secretions in my Own stuff, and never getting an 


outline. I go into nacre and objets d'art. Some day 1 shall lose 
my temper, blaspheme Flaubert, lie like a — ——- ——— 
say ‘Art should embellish the unbelicus.’ 

“ |. Tt is after all a grrrreat littttttterary period. Thanks for 


the Aggymemnon.””* 


The second letter, written in January of 1922, continues 
Pound's suggestions on The Waste Land: 


“Filio dilecto mihi: A ; 
Pisae ae i: I merely queeried the dialect of ‘thence’; 
dade eats about mma: sunral phenomenon: tu T 
Ein piesa Spn out her query. The wake of the barges 
I should bean he barges may perfectly well be said to wash 

“L do ates as it is, and NOT invert. s 
miss it at all as re Printing ‘Gerontion’ as preface. One don’ 
Me Say that T advigg ne Ow Stands. To be more lucid ~ t 

you NOT to print *Gerontion’ na parce 


ko 
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“j DO advise keeping Phlebas. In fact I moren var 
Phiebas is an integral part of the poem; the card pack in advise, 
iim, the drowned phoen. sailor. And he is needed troduces 
where he is. Must stay in. ‘BSolootly 
“Do as you like about my obstetric effort. 
“Ditto re Conrad; who am 1 to grudge him his laurel m 
“Aeschylus not so good as I had hoped, but haven't a 


“J dare say the sweats with tears will wait. 
“You can forward the ‘Bolo’ to Joyce if you think it won't 

his somewhat sabbatarian mind. On the hole he algae 

saved the shock, shaved the sock.” be 





When The Waste Land appeared, Eliot dedicated it to “Ezra 
Pound, il miglior fabbro”, the master worker, the term which 
Dante had used in veneration of his own master, the Provencal 
poet, Arnaut Daniel. 

In subsequent years, Eliot had a more direct influence on 
American poetry than did Pound. That is, he had more disciples, 
The Waste Land inspired many imitators. Hart Crane was one 
of those who found it expedient to switch from Pound to Eliot. 

These two poets have continued their friendship, despite Pound's 
political involvements. Although great pressure was brought to 
bear upon Eliot, he never repudiated Pound. 

He did reverse himself concerning one of Pound’s favorite dis- 
likes, John Milton. In 1936, Eliot said, “He (Milton) may still be 

considered as having done damage to the English language from 
which it has not yet fully recovered.”* But in 1947, Eliot charac- 
terized Milton as “the greatest master of free verse in our lar- 


Land, Pound was 
button-holing people in Paris and demanding that they read sc 
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pouNnD 


zea - 
ingway Was then living 


Hem 


in the room in which tree had 
r ars. It was more romantic than convenient, tor it 

Ne oe ening water. The rent was very low, but Heming- 

co ae have afforded better, as he was on a salary from the 
or some such Canadian sheet. 2 tee 

uate il esson for Hemingway was, as usual, u! 

Tori e as an example of ed of working and for 
-s employment of le mot juste. Although Hemingway leamed to 
work, it is difficult to say whether he uses the “right word”. The 
language is spare and clean, the tone is masculine, but one does 
not hear the particular thud of the bullet landing in flesh. It is 
Americanese, a language more fit for vituperation than for ro- 
mance. Perhaps it is this to which Wyndham Lewis refers when he 
speaks of the “staccato of the States”. If Hemingway had not been 
a city boy, he might not have been quite so impressed with the 
hunt. Boys in Virginia learn to shoot squirrels plumb through the 
eye with .22 rifles. The lesson is one in precision. As for bulls . . . 

Malcolm Cowley says that Ezra read Hemingway's stories and 
blue-pencilled most of the adjectives." In a letter to me, dated 
June 30, 1959, Ezra says, 

“Hem re/Cowley , 1922 aprox ; on sight ; Kent yeh see the 
Ei b. in ten years’ time, setting in an office; turnin’ 
some good guy down?” 

Hemingway later remarked, “Ezra was right half of the time, 
and when he was wrong he was so wrong you were never in 
doubt.”!? This is high praise, as most criticism merely adds to the 
general confusion. 

a deal “steeped of — Hemingway, Charles Fenton 
from their applicatio his vodan bon anpa 
AA tra x to is own verse, that Hemingway profited 

miee aih m the exercise of writing poetry.” 

his was a successful journalist, and had won praise for 
is Newspaper stories, Hemingway was qui : se 

his work to Pound for editi y quite modest in submitting 
teacher, Ge pa ting. He also went to another Parisian 
this trude Stein, who looked over his stories. The results of 


«Moose Jaw Clarion” 








» “You are all a lost Pla i 
Opposite generation,” which 
the tide page of bis novel, The Sim dioi Rives 


, ee es 2 
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(1926), is generally attributed to Gertrude Stein. The phra: 
se 


subsequently applied to the expatriate group in Paris, ang was 

youth of America as well. 10 the 
Pound was not a member of the “lost generation”; he wa 

; it 


looking for anything. He had found his work, and if others h 
that was their problem. By 1925, the Paris group had riene not, 
by the swarms of tourists, and by the favorable sia 
rate, which allowed the young writers to drink as much as they <n 
Although Pound never referred to whatever assistance he ked, 
have rendered to Hemingway, Gertrude Stein was more ocean 
She convinced herself that she was solely responsible for his mt 
sequent rise to fame. Had she kept this opinion to herself, her a 
reputation might not have suffered as much as it has; but she i. 
sisted on telling everybody how she had “created” Hemingway She 
even took credit for having introduced him to bullfighting, as 
though it were a sport on which she had a sort of Max Janka 
_ When she became vicious, and called him “yellow”, in 
her autobiography, it turned many people against her, for Heming- 
way had been wounded and decorated for bravery during his 
service on the Italian front. He was justified in terming her book 


vendetta against Hemingway, but she made some interesting points. 
She said, in part, “He was not really good after 1925. In his early 


short stories he had what I have been trying to describe to you. 
Then—Hemingway did not lose it; he threw it away. I told him 
then; ‘Hemingway, you have a small income; you will not starve; 
you can work without worry and you can grow and keep this thing 
and it will grow with you.’ But he did not wish to grow that way; 
he wished to grow violently. Now, Preston, here is a curious thing. 
H is not an American Novelist. He has not sold himself 
and he has not settled into any literary mold. Maybe his 0w° 
mould, but that’s not only literary. When I first met Hemingway 
he had a truly sensitive capacity for emotion, and E 
: stuf af the first stories; but he was shy of himself and Be e, 
evelop, | i brutality about Yas 
ses. and 


more interesting 
ad The Sun Also 


s? He had an unsurp2 s 
the quality of @ 


rily tortuous, 
did Hemingway find 


but then, 
Jake, for this 
involvement in human @ h 
and important. Never again 


od, he was Gertrude Stein’s only rival 
nius. She looked upon this bounty- 
vor. In The Autobiography 
described by Stein through 


inconclusive, 


such a symbol. : ‘ 
During Pound's Paris perl 
in the specialty of handling ge À 
jumper from the West with great disfa 
of Alice B. Toklas, their meeting 1S 


the eyes of her consort, Miss Toklas: 
“We met Ezra Pound at Grace Lounsbery’s, he came to dinner 


with us and he stayed and talked about japanese prints among 
other things. Gertrude Stein liked him but did not find him amus- 
ing. She said he was a village explainer, excellent if you were a 
village, but if you were not, not. Ezra also talked about T. S. Eliot 
o i a Pretty soon everybody talked about T. S. Eliot at the 

ise. 

Th “ ” 
on Ra apas ma bed es de Fleurus, where the lisstrichous 
Pena we rt, Miss Toklas, held sway over a sea of 

paintings. According to the autobi 
ography, Ezra came once 


more to the rue de Fleurus. ; 
Prints. In her anxiety » and again talked about Japanese 


(an error which 
Gertrude Stein 


that she nt 
AS soon was “a y 
äs he had settled in Pari e charming old 
» Pound wrote 
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was then living in Trieste, and urged him to re 

party. On July 1, 1920, Joyce wrote to Carlo poy ror join the 

alee be chez M. Ezra Pound, Hote! de Elysée, == 
This move was an important step in establishi 

tion. In Paris, he met S mate ae qvee's Teputa. 

work, and the “Joyce cult” began to take shape Pees Of his 

whose Shakespeare Head Book Shop was the meetin iia Beach, 
avant-garde, decided that Ulysses must be publishea i hen for the 

Since no publisher would touch it, she and her partner k form, 

Monnier, financed it and saw the book through arduous Adrienne 

preparation. A few years later, other Paris admirers months of 

sl final work serially in transition. Published 
of the more important figures in the Ameri . 
group in Paris was Robert McAlmon. His antcbiogradig’ Ee as 

Geniuses Together (1938), is one of the best, and least-kn —< 

books on the period. McAlmon, one of the ten children of a ws 

minister who was hard-put to feed his brood, came to New You 
after serving in the Army Air Corps during the First World Wa 
He became a model at Cooper Union Art School, in order b 
finance his studies there. One of the students, Winifred Bryher, 
fell in love with him, and they were married in February, 1921, 
To his surprise, the marriage created a sensation in the press. 
McAlmon discovered that his bride was really Winifred Ellerman, 
only daughter of Sir John Ellerman, the richest shipowner in 
England. 

Sir John appears in Who's Who in England for the first time in 
1905, as “proprietor of the Leyland Line of Steamers.” The 
Leyland Line had been built up by Francis Leyland, patron of 
Whistler, and Ellerman had been his accountant. Now the Leyland 
Line was again patronizing the arts. Although Sir John had little 

married to 


inclination along those lines, as long as McAlmon was 
ent to help yowg 


Yipuay 


ehis his © in him. on 
jnterest i though Mc. ; or de 
po jor cel. He later married Esth 


jn Paris. \" ell. 
settled to hit it off very W k that Pound bad 


make a poet ow 
incensed by the story, 


fi ‘r more than a year. T ‘ 
d Pound ma of those stories designed to add interest 
= mmunity, which had be- 


little expatriate CO! n i 
ar eseri by Pound in The Little 
McAlmon never did get 


avoide 
poke invented, 
and tension to the tig ’ 
come one of those Bohemias 
Review several years earlier. At any rate, 
pn al Dick Diver, in Scott Fitzgerald’s Tender Is the 
Night, is based upon McAlmon, although the critics seem to have 
missed it. Diver is portrayed as a handsome and intelligent minis- 
ter’s son who meets a neurotic girl from a very wealthy family. He 
marries her, and abandons his career in order to traipse around 
with her, Because of the emptiness of his life, he eventually be- 
comes an alcoholic, gets a divorce, and returns to America as a 
drunkard and a failure, having dissipated his life in a few short years. 
While living with Bryher, McAlmon failed to do any significant 
ro ath one pce peat tings rom him, He be- 
Sc Wea 1926; Rion Senati heavily, and asked her 
has been described as “the lost anyone elso, his life typifies what 
the important figures of the Ja generation”. As such, he is one of 
for the next few year Jazz Age. He wandered about Europe 
for a while 5, returned to America, and lived in Mexi 
His . In 1940, he found that he had in Mexico 
contracted tuberculosis. 
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Bu 
at 


while it was being readied for A 
adig gee be atarrenty changed some of the worden He 
some of his typographical errors appeared in the fina] versi j thar 
is with literature. + So it 

On one occasion, says McAlImon, a dinner Party by the ea: 
of The New Review in honor of Pound almost became 5 itor, 
A Maltese youth was seated between Pound and McAlmon S 
across from them was an English youth who was the rival Hp, 

Maltese in some sort of an affair. The Maltese was under E the 

fluence of drugs, and he had come to the dinner party, not lee 

service of literature or because he was hungry, but merely to Bi 

sinate his rival. s 

As Ford Madox Ford arose to deliver an oration on the achieve 
ments of Ezra Pound, McAlmon saw the Maltese draw a stiletto 
from under his jacket, and lean across the table to dispose of his 
enemy. The English boy jumped out of the window, and the drug. 
crazed youth then tumed on Pound. McAlmon seized his wrist, ang 
managed to stop him. After the police had taken the Maltese away. 
McAlmon found that his coat sleeve had been entirely cut away by 
‘one pass of the knife. It had missed his artery by a fraction of an 
inch. The incident was hushed up, and the American papers pub- 

lished in Paris never mentioned it. And, says McAlmon, Ford 
never did get to make his speech.’* 

The ubiquitous Ford was on hand in Paris to chronicle Pound's 
doings. No longer Hueffer, he was now officially Mr. Ford. His 
change of name and active service in the British army had done 
nothing to convince Ford’s neighbors in London that he was not 
a German spy, or that confidential documents stolen from White- 
hall had not been cached nightly beneath the stern visage of 
Gaudier's Pound in the garden. After all, the neighbors reasoned, 

why wouldn't a German spy try to deceive people by enlisting in 

the British army? Š 

‘One cannot reproach Mr. Ford for leaving England and seeking 


= a more hospitable environment. As he points out, it was actually 
dangerous for an English veteran to live in England after the wit 


fhe populace was filled with bitter hatred against the met 
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pa POUND 

„h, in the act of defe 
maan ihilated, relieving t v 
titude or for reabsorbing t 
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to get itself en- 

ing the enemy, manages 
cy Al succored inhabitants of sree 
he veterans into their soci’ y. 
r gra 


‘ to 
So, Mr. Eeo aad it is too good not to be true—that, 


Pound left England 


“The story £ pes 
m mony of the war years, x 
eee w sent seconds to a harmless poet of the type tha 


ae © es on Milton on the front page of the London Times 


> > So 

t. The poet asked for police protection. 
eee a to a duel to a British subject is, by 
aerga he British police 


are 1 Milton 
x ves on 7 
re vom says Ford, “It is always good to come upon Mr. 
a is e new city. I never could discover that he had any 
= thy for my writing. He wrote to me last week to say that 
aie per cent of my work is rubbish—because I am an English 


triotism is a fine thing! 

eae SA if Mr. Pound is in Caparnaum and I go there Mr. 
Pound leads me in procession incontinently to the sound of shawms 
around the city walls. You would think I was the infinitely aged 
mummy of a Pharaoh, nodding in senility on the box seat of Miss 
Stein’s first automobile. And before the car Mr. Pound dances the 
slow, ceremonial dance that William Penn danced before the 
Sachems. Then when I have told the elders and the scribes that 
Ezra is the greatest poet in the world, Ezra goes and whispers into 
the loud speakers that beneath the bedizened shawls I have asses’ 
ears. The drone is thus killed.” 

In Ford's books of reminiscences (there are quite a few of 
them), he wanders from the green fields of England to the fields 
y Eoaea, or from Paris to New York, without visible transition 

S prose. In one paragraph, we are sitting in the Brevoort; in the 


Tmt: aliingh somewhat bewildering. Ford himself has written 

jra we ly brain, I think, is a sort of dove-cote.” 

Ford is the 1p aration of this curious mode of transition is that 

ial — he is at home anywhere in western 
Whether 'S observing the antics of a Fifth Avenue 
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millionaire in New York or the exuberance of a carpet-dealer f AL 
Keokuk vacationing in Paris, he maintains the same polite eae 
Perhaps this is the most that culture can do for a man, that is ile, 
give him a layer of weatherfat, which can absorb the chilling i 
proprieties of others without visible discomfort. m- 

Inevitably, the proximity of Ford and Pound in Paris had y 
result in another magazine. It was entitled transatlantic revet. 
Ford recalls Pound’s lack of cooperation in genial terms; A 

“Ezra at that moment had become both sculptor and musician 
Thus all his thoughts were needed for those arts. He had livin 
above his studio in the rue Notre Dame des Champs a gentili, 
whom he suspected of being an ex-Enemy, a person obnoxious to 
himself. He had therefore persuaded Mr. George Antheil, who 
besides being a great composer, must be the heaviest living piano. 
player—be had persuaded Mr. Antheil to practise his latest sym- 
phony for piano and orchestra in Mr. Pound's studio. This lasted 
all day for several weeks. When Mr. Antheil was fatigued, his 
orchestra played unceasingly—Mr. Antheil’s own arrangement of 
the Wacht am Rhein. In the meanwhile, turning sculptor, Mr. 
Pound fiercely struck blocks of granite with sledge hammers. 

“The rest of his day—his evenings that is to say—would thus 
be given up to the court of the local justice of the peace, rebutting 
the complaints of the gentleman who lived overhead. He had some 
difficulty, but eventually succeeded in convincing the magistrate 

that he and Mr. Antheil were two pure young Americans engaged 

; in carning their livings to the greater glory of France, whereas the 

i gentleman upstairs was no more, no less than the worst type 
produced by a lately enemy nation. So that fellow had to leave 
Paris. 

“It was not to be imagined that with all this on his hands, Mt 
Pound could be expected to give time to the conducting of # 
Review and there the matter rested.” f 

Pound did have a studio, and he was quite busy with his mus 
and sculpture, but he managed to give Ford the amount of ti 
that he had been accustomed to spend in advising and E pool 
magazines. Ford says that “As a sculptor Ezra was of the wy s 

of Brancusi. He acquired pieces of stone as nearly egg-shaped 
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mmers and then pl 


these 

sionally over 
stumble oae adip ~“ 
ype described by 


misfortune tO 
h gentleman ever looks ¥ : 
¥ tion-taker of the t 


Ford's 


s 5 
no Englis 
gay ‘ced, Ford was 0 ac 


s he never sued. ‘ : aes 
bite Pound's cooperation, the first numbe 


z -lived. 
eae in January 1924, It was short-live 
ic review appeared in Ja i a 
sa ald that the first number went fine, but that the eer 
Fo id isos fell absolutely dead. Some of the eran an i 
; 5 . 
ie on the initial success may usual sta 


be laid to the un s 
tor was a White Russian refugee, who departed in 


peor oa Jearned that Ford had had lunch with a Jew. He 
was succeeded by Hemingway, who was quite conscientious. 
Ford’s principle objection to Hemingway was his predilection for 
the poetry of a lady known as the Baronin Elsa von Freytag 
Loringhofen. One of the sights of Paris, she went about in a hat 
which was simply an inverted coal-scuttle. For a time, she was 
to be seen with shaved head, which she had lacquered vermilion, 
and wearing a black crepe mourning dress. Her poetry, which 
Margaret Anderson sometimes printed in The Little Review, was 
passable for the Jazz Age, but Ford refused to have it in his maga- 
zine. Hemingway would include it in the copy for each issue, and 
patiently Ford would take it out again. 
daw Sy whe to go to New York to deliver some lectures, 
gazine in Hemingway's hands. The issue, which 


Ford found satisfactory in 
poems by the Rieu every other respect, contai 


B Ford supposed that he would 
'aronin approached him a 


numa dog-chain, On 
Plum-cake. She was = 
y cancelled the vn out of 












a ; John Quinn had guaranteed its financing, but he had some 
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in at a café to console herself. She seems to have been į 
mood, for, during the course of the afternoon, she took in @ bag 
to an innocent lady at a nearby table, and knocked her excepti 
this she was expelled from France. She finally died of sta cold, F, 
Munich. 

Ezra wrote of her in Section: Rock-Drill, 


TVation in 


& Elsa Kassandra, “the Baroness” 
von Freitag etc. sd/ several true things 


in the old days / 
driven nuts, 
Well. of course, there was a certain strain 
on the gal in them days in Manhattan 
the principle of non-acquiescence 
laid a burden.2 


The Baroness’ expulsion was not an unusual event. French 

officials are violently opposed to violence, especially when it ; 
committed by “les gangstairs™, that is, the Americans who pay S 
much for bad champagne in Paris. Another assistant editor A 
the transatlantic review, who often became quite belligerent after a 
few drinks, slugged a café proprietor. In the United States, the 
proprietor would have slugged him right back, but in France, 
“Gendarme!” The difference is that in the U.S.A., a saloon is only 
a saloon, and often something less than that, but in France a café 
is the castle of the arts, and its proprietor le grand patron, The 
editor was with difficulty rescued from jail, and during his hours 
of imprisonment, Ezra took his bassoon along, and sat outside the 
window, playing and singing the songs of Arnaut Daniel. Prison 
has its compensations. 

The transatlantic review printed some serials of current works, 
among them Ford's fine novel Some Do Not (1924), and Gertrude 
Stein’s too-long novel, Making of Americans (1925), which, some 
critics claim, does not describe the process. 

Pound contributed various pieces on music, some cantos, and 
mich advice. William Carlos Williams, E. E. Cummings, and Tristat 
Tzara also were represented during the short life of the reviews 





in Ezra’s soda; 
: ah the statue O 

journalist was ate n eniiwets d the 

suddenly crouching and no heer = 
crouching on a balcony just above For s i 
have lightened the strain of editorship. a 
excuse this midwestern élan—he asema - 
< for Americans, and he wound up his days m 
emingway later quarrelled with him about an 
vared in the review. Hemingway insisted 
ran an apology to Eliot. 
After this, Hemingway refused to have anything further to do with 
Ford or the review. Although they often were with the same 
groups night after night, they refused to speak. This was not as 
awkward as it might sound, as it is quite possible to have good 
times in a café without speaking to one’s companions. 

There are several opinions as to Ford's effect upon young 
American writers, and as to young writers’ effect upon Ford. 
ei Goldring claimed that long association with Ezra Pound 
and his “troupe of cowboys” sev og 
reputation.2* Another view sei severely damaged Ford’s literary 

ini f » advanced by Van Wyck Brooks in his 
Opinions of Oliver Allston, was that “his (Ford’ z > 

is ord’s) mind lik 

a Roquefort cheese, so ripe that it w: al ’ was like 
and I do not think he was a hell's pably falling to pieces, 
good mental diet for the young 


Western iri 
in ae fresh from the prairie, who came under his influence 


ppe that he first came upon Hemingway 
sa 


a richly- i 
s of the rey 


d tree-leopard 


on printing it, 


Another of Ezra’ ; < 
s roe protégés was Geo 


termed himself “the 
ba ” 
amount of respect as a meg ms: Mr. Antheil won a i 
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ans RRS REPRO ee to escape his 
on the audience that he would not tolerate the riots that Saa gent pounP sonder that Ezra felt the need 
acterized his public appearances before he armed himself. ad char, ggs studio. No sts. Harriet Monroe 
For a few months in 1923, Antheil lived in a room above Pirrs jsitors were merely touris Es auch to put her 
Beach's bookshop. He records that here, on a single afterag,’ Y? Not all of the weet the man who bad tom t the poem be was 
casual visitors included James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Fontan his arrived È 1923 to ap. Pound informed her tha pe this esti- 
Ford, Ernest Hemingway, Wyndham Lewis, and Ezra Poung 2 magazine om the ah take forty years to sura 
was the concentration of talent in Paris at that time,29 * Such | then working On nould be in their final feats OF 923 to meet her 
Ezra’s enthusiasm for Antheil’s music frightened the mate, the eae also came to Paris i = almost a decade, 
composer, and, while he and Jean Cocteau were organizing $ Margaret Anders le Review, having lasted Sl as lovely 
ial concert to present his work, Antheil took off for at,” ex-foreign oe Jast legs. She was impressed wit peee 
with his lady of the moment. This halted Pound’s efforts on te was le and she describes the poet as rt a 
nak. A a beret, with the famed emerald pe ye oo Saasen 
Malcolm Cowley has recorded Ezra in his Paris habitat; “Bary poral tie like an artist of the 1830s, a dness” and his nervous 
Pound, in red dressing gown and red — walked back and forth (aR) voice. She noted his “robust red blondne 
his studio as he talked . . . I pictured him as a red fox pyr. sciousness. “ i 
sued by the pack of his admirers, he led them through Pe: ems some irritation, she comments, Ezra ee „a 
into marshes; some of them gave up the chase but others joined in, patriarchal in his attitude to women. He “pe mpc sea 
At present, in the Cantos, he had fled into high and rocky ground forehead or drew them upon his knees with pe Sa a 
where the scent was lost and the hounds would cut their feet if they to their distaste for these mannerisms. In fact Ezra ran pore 
tried to follow, yet I felt that they would eventually find him even form, as the academic type, in everything—as I had anticipa 5 5 
there and would crowd around muzzle to muzzle, not for the kill, One can only wonder what sort of academicians Miss Anderson 
but merely for the privilege of baying his praises. Then with his had been accustomed to. She declared that Ezra had stayed away 


from his homeland too long, and had become “a typical expatriate, 
which results in an oriental attitude towards women.”*? 

Ezra never failed to arouse conflicting emotions in the opposite 
sex. One of my first missions for him was to call upon a pair of 
aged spinsters in Washington, the originals of the “Soeurs Randall” 
of the Imaginary Letters. One of them said, with some asperity, 
that Ezra had gotten into trouble because he had failed to come 


weakness for defying the crowd, for finding crazily simple explana- 
tions and for howling eccentric opinions, to what new corner would 
the fox escape?”** 
Cowley blew hot and cold about Pound. In Exile's Return, be 
quotes Burton Rascoe: “Ezra Pound; now Pound’s a talent, but 
has he written more than one lyric?” 


By 1923, the pack was indeed crowding into Pound’s studio. back to the United 

h eer a 4 shadow | e ed States every couple of years. The el 
repeat te: e dally vion, such as Hemingway, 5. two was cighty-seven, her little sister et eigh to pap sbi. 
boxing with the bonze, and occasionally with Pound (Hemingw = here I felt they had a lingeri duel ont ty-four, but even 
wrote to Sherwood Anderson that Pound habitually led with } They were characters ring teminine irritation with Ezra. 


chin and had the grace of a crayfish, but still he thought it qui? | Bcharming G from a Henry James story, who lived in 
sporting of Pound to risk his dignity in the role of sporting P | i 

ner), the visiting firemen of letters began to consider the sea | 
“must” stop in the standard tour of the Left Bank. This t00 1, 
at the Café Dôme, moved to Sylvia Beach’s bookshop, bi 


à z ~ To oll | 









too!” 
~ been a sight 
bright blue square buttons, which he had designed 
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only go to Europe if they have means to trave) back t; Dva 
and f 

Orth ag 


they please. 
Paul Rosenfeld writes that Sherwood Anderson jį 
intr 
Oduced him 


to Ezra and Mrs. Shakespear when he came to Pari 
enough, Pound's name does not appear in Anderson's oo eny 
memoirs or letters, although the two saw quite a bit ai Publisheg 
At any rate, Ezra was becoming one of the sights of when, A 
of Eifel Tower, and he knew it was time to move Pi. a sory 
Boone moved West when a man settled only ten tiler the Daniey 
Early in 1923, Pound and Hemingway made a toy rom him, 
battlefields, particularly Piombono and Ortobello, aie of Talian 
way explained the strategy of the medieval soldier of re Heming. 
great patron of the arts, Sigismondo de Malatesta, ae and 
Fisenhower, was not himself a painter. This trip pase 
that he should settle in Italy. Bara 
The increasing tide of visitors prevented him pendi 
much time as he wished with the true artists of as jr 233 
admirer of Brancusi, but was unable to see him pap cs Pad 
liked. He tells an amusing anecdote of Brancusi. One day the = 
tor saw sitting across from him, on a Paris bus, a very rae: 
girl, whose classical head and neck attracted him very bag 
as he was about to speak to her, she reached her stop, and got “4 
Reproaching himself for his hesitancy, Brancusi determined to find 
her. For weeks, he rode that same bus, hoping to see her agai d 
i $ r again, but 
he had has He gave - his vigil, and some time later, by 
accident, encountered her near his studio. i i 
Seats studio. He immediately 
“Do you know,” he said, “that I saw you several months ago 
on the bus, and ever since then I have been hoping we would 
meet.” 
The young lady was pleased that she had been so noticed, and 
they began a cordial conversation. It ended abruptly when, Bram- 
cusi having mentioned that he was a sculptor, she smiled brightly 
and replied, “Oh, how interesting! Do you know, I am a sculptor 


The in and ovt of Sylvia Beach 
usually wore a bizarre outfit of 
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pp a money ami ore 
re more 

ss or L ose who wert was 

xpres È tox mont of them, 


rs, W . d 
ae firm with which Harry Crosby 


um out. The 
of those eve- 
j, where the dying 
ds that 


The opera was 


ae js said to have 


Chopin 
been per 
y even be heard in the United States. McAlmon 


the only one of the audience to leave before the 


f Pound’s in Paris was the Three Mountains 
ed William Bird, who had founded the 
Consolidated Press Association with David Lawrence in Washing- 
ton (now U.S. News & World Report). had come to Paris to man- 
age the European branch of the enterprise. A jovial fellow, he 
soon became an integral member of the expatriate community. He 
got out a book on wines, and decided to spend some money in 
erat reaps ms works, Then as now, Ezra had masses of 

i n , and the two entered into a worthwhile col- 
laboration, which was called the Three Mountains Press. 


Another enterprise O 
Press. A journalist nam: 


imprint, i 
now fetches very fancy prices. Only ninety copies, with 
Sanita end ame ee reminiscent of the Irish illustrated 
Scripts, y the = Henry Strater, were printed 
this edition in Washington. i- 
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culosis. Pound and other expatriates helped him "D Dua 
could. bur at last he died in his garret.** ch ag 

McAlmon tells the story of another casualty of the mie 
a lively and brilliant young Japanese of samurai stock, F, Bank, 
months, Toda had been seen daily at the Café Déme, the Re Some 
and other haunts of the expatriates. Then he disappeare, "i tonde, 
of his friends could find out what had happened to him, enone ! 
they located him in a tiny room, dying of starvation, p; Ally 
had run out, and either he could get no more from his tent 
he had exhausted his inheritance. At any rate, he was ti Y, Or 

Jet anyone know of his dilemma, and he went to his room to to | 

death, When he was discovered, it was too late to save him 2 await 

One of Pound’s visitors in Paris was Alfred Kreymborg 

had published some of his poems in a magazine called Others. bs 

“little magazine” had been published in Grantwood, New Te 

on the Palisades. The first issue appeared in July, 1915, hie 

lasted for three years. After its demise, Kreymborg joined Hea 

Loeb in editing The Broom. 

Despite Pound’s outspoken opinions on the Russians, he seems 
to have been acquainted at the Russian Embassy, or to have 
had some influence there. While in Paris, E. E. Cummings decided 
that he should go to Russia and sce the great experiment. At that 
time, he was rather liberal in his views. Nearly all writers who had 
not been to Russia were enthusiastic about the benefits which the | 
new regime was bringing to the people. Those writers who actually 

made the trip, however, came back with contradictory attitudes, 
These ranged from the enthusiasm of Lincoln Steffens, who ex- 
ulted, “I have seen the future, and it works!” to the disillusion- | 
ment of André Gide, who left the party after he had seen Com- 
munism in action in Russia. 

As Cummings was favorably impressed by reports about the 
“New Russia”, Ezra joshingly addressed him as “Kumrad”, a nick- 
name which he has used ever since. But when Cummings went 
the Russian Embassy to apply for a visa, he was turned down. : 
had set his heart on making the trip, and later that day, he com 

plained to Pound about his disappointment. ; 

“Oh hell,” said E.P., “we'll fix dem Slavs!” He poiat 
called the Embassy, and made such a fuss that the 
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issue of Febru- 
Theatre © ana J 

ith the Russians. — 

ER oA “The Rooshians, as 

ary, 1925, d Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, © 


and leave one wondering whether Lenin, or any pos- 


nd cataclysms, could possibly have 
the life of that unfortunate race. 
i i i interpreted as a rather 
this review might have been int 1 
MA caked to the Soviet officials, it was a slap in the 
a of the intellectual world of the 1920s, which maintained an 
zi belief in the Russian experiment. The next 


unbroken phalanx of ; 
issue of The Dial contained a further note on the Moscow Art 


Theatre, by Edmund Wilson, a wide-eyed rhapsody, which was 
probably designed to soothe the feathers ruffled by the irrepres- 
sible Pound, 

Ezra recalls an interesting luncheon in Paris with that well- 
known patron of the arts, Otto Kahn, which may have had benefi- 
cent results for his fellow artists. Knowing that Kahn had been 
scattering some money about for young poets, Ezra suggested that 
he set up a permanent fund. Kahn's benefactions had been 
hit-or-miss basis—he sometimes H C 
five h dol gave art Crane as much as 
ni undred dollars—but Ezra outlined a plan whereby a Kahn 

undation would make such grants, to 


added any further disorder to 


>e 
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Guggenheim Foundation, which has given grants to so 
Bara’s critics. as 
E. E. Cummings was one of the beneficiaries of these 
Malcolm Cowley says that the carly Cummings was tin ty, 
by Pound's “Hugh Selwyn Mauberley”, which characterineg ceg 
: the 


post-war period, 


DUAL 
many ot 


the age demanded an image 
Of its accelerated grimace. 


Another of Pound's works of this period, “Homage to Se 
Propertius”, has been described by John J. Espey as “That oan 
trap for the classicist who is also a pedant."*° He mentions went, 
Gardner Hale's attack upon Pound in the April, 1919 ton of 
Poetry, as adding to the confusion. The London Times Liter 
Supplement sill refers to the Propertius poem as evidence o 
Pound's ineptitude at translation, despite Pound's notification that 
the poem is not an exact rendering, but rather a poem designed as 

homage to the Latin poet. 

Most classicists are also pedants, and they have had a field day 
with the Propertius poem. Pound says that his lack of a union 
card—that is, twenty years of slow deterioration at Balliol or some 
such place—rouses the academicians to fury whenever he presents 
a translation, Of course, he has been just as hard on them. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all of the expatriates were 
engaged in the production of serious works of art. Most of them 
frequented salons or cafés where no work was done or even con- 
templated. Such were the establishments of Harry and Caresse 
Crosby, and of Peggy Guggenheim. 

Harry Crosby was a nephew of J. P. Morgan, and he maintained 
an elaborate place in Paris. The Crosbys often entertained forty 
or fifty people. He ended this regime by shooting himself in the 
temple, in order to get nearer to the sun. when 

Peggy Guggenheim, being a woman, did not shoot herself vit 
she became bored. She simply changed husbands, a recipe aa 
the envious Caresse was not slow to follow. The many 
biography, Out of This Century, is “must” reading for 
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iid leave, I : nereal disease: 

the por afraid of getting s ver Guggenheim ih 
lie down in the at's sexual experiene' 


i oripti : 
y ee pan really has corpora -= 
grateful to all purchasers of coppe 


s m i iogra ssible. 

ae f Ae Guggenheim's charming autobiography few 

; eas departed for Rapallo, Paris was "a ne vig 
ae Guggenheims. If the quality of wor 3 
and to the n : 

everybody had a good time. KAEA A E = D 


i jemise of the transa: ’ 
w pedlener copies of Samuel Roth's quarterly, Two Worlds, 
to re 


azine of their own. This too was 

oe pha, ote pomp prison for selling through the 
shoa tour-hundred-year-old work on love by an Arab physician 
—or was it four-year-old work on a hundred ways of making 
Jove? At any rate, poor Roth, victim of innumerable prejudices, 
went to jail, The several issues of his quarterly had contained, 
besides the pirated Joyce, an early poem by Whittaker Chambers. 
Luckily, the expatriates were not long without a voice. Eugene 
and Marie Jolas happened along, and so, years later, S. J. Perel- 
man could quip, “D'ya ever see any of the old ‘transition’ crowd?” 
transition published serially Joyce’s Work in Progress, and some 
param Token Tas ut taking up where Pound had 
tana ger a novelty. When transition folded, the voice 


n; atriates descend i 
diaphragm, when a cended to an area considerably below the 


typesetter for the Paris editi 
aee eara e Faris edition of the Herald 
D aaa wt a = became the heir of the tradition, 


= e of th . 
commodity, W ambley e expatriates had become a tale 


ffers 
k also © 
top 4 Portuguese manure pi 
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(As Li Bald's daily colu _ : 
Tribune, had > ite Left Bank),” poe Vie de Bohème 
t him from uilt up quite a following, When Sy in the Paris 
can, oorleg in etna a he allowed Milles to weet ae 
M0 in Paris, who E the swaggering exis him. 
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the French workingman’s cigarette, cadging a vin b tie) 
a café arrose rhum from a friend who had mone: lane cassi, 
casional fine å l'eau. % With an gor 

Miller's columns attracted some attention, and ex 
them into a book. He developed a peculiar rvs began 
led prose to describe his adventures in the » oaming, on 
had sufficient pages for two books. They cman and soon 
The Tropic of Cancer (1931) and The Tropic of eee ag 
The publisher was one Jack Kahane, formerly of D a (1939) 
fit was called the Obelisk Press, and its chief rhe lin. His out. 
the publication of Frank Harris’ Autobiography, fou to fame was 
umes in which Harris monotonously recounts in detail bas five vo}. 
a aatis Amys and Lillies. These works were wit 
tourists who had advanced beyond the “feelthy posteando 
Despite the success of the Harris work, Kahane wa; — 
tious, and he did not publish anything else as daring hee 
the Obelisk list was composed of innocuous volumes b ve st 

Barr” or by “Basil Carr”, which were Mr. Kahane’s Y “Cecil 

Unlike bootleggers, dope peddlers, or pimps, ublishece ae f 
raphy are usually shy, nervous fellows, and are as reluctant to 

anges oo more respectable colleagues. Kahane i 

books, — 1 not refuse them. They made a fortune for both 

himself $ writer , mostly because of the Second World War. 
When Americans liberated Paris, a vast stock of the 
Tropic” books was discovered, and Kahane’s nephew sold them 
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ons. Many O 


confessi 3 
their unimpo 


important said 
” This was strong 
tor of the Cubist 


ghtening. He wrote, “Miss Stein's 
account of ism is entirely false. . - - Miss 
Stein often m r knew very well, and 
ibly, in fact, that . And 


what confusion! What incomprehension of an epoch!” 












N THE 1920s one of the places of refuge from the a 
of Europe was the charming seaside village of Rapalio, « TO 
Italian Riviera. Once Nietzsche had stalked its shores, andi 4 
Ezra Pound arrived, to remove himself from the Genii ari on, 

: x adening infu- 
ence of the twentieth century’s mass man. 

Perhaps in the future, we shall come to think of Pound's suc 
cessive retreats as abnegations of the modern idea that everything 
can be packaged and sold. It was packaged people, who wrapped 
themselves in cellophane, who had gotten on his nerves, people 
who pushed up to one, peering for a name tag, and asking, “What 
group are you with?” It was this desire to turn life into a perpetual 

convention of properly labelled “Unpeople”, as Cummings would 

call them, which galled the artist. And even more, Pound resented 
being forced into a group that termed itself “Artists”. 

This development was one of the consequences of the abdication 
of the aristocracy. For they did abdicate. Viereck tells the story 
of Prince Rupert, after the Bavarians had pushed him off his 
throne. They soon regretted having to rule themselves, and a dele- 
gation came to him and asked him back. He replied, “Clean ” 
your own mess.” 

Pie ten sevice ona thot it ia the function of #0 60 

tocracy to select. Until European civilization collapsed in the o 
Wedd Wee, the artes functioned with some aduocat? SH 
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xP o o onge 
et pow n f hong the artist © a develop- 
qa De fMuent he foun a 
ht Live tO g f tbe astle, a so 
he might k to the library © could give 
take pis or jon whe! fellow arts k passa ie. and 
1, the Salo™ i hey found his work pas savants salons, 
mendation 9 saw the last of the -= ‘clubs w pound 
e fin de ag degenerated into soem ehe artist W voice 
cercles: which he future belonged to the or ak 
arrived i national, and who could speak tO fore to remain 
was truly or tat could only do $O if he we 


paradoxical s; that is, if he were “authentic”. 


true to his been recognized as Su a 
Pound has pong ne d was the first really American poet, 


said, rather rashly, that Eie relief that 1 found this statement 


i with consi se 
ne brilliant of the younger critics, A. Alvarez, 


by the most g n ig 
* his a Stewards of Excellence. He writes, But it is Pound, 
po than Whitman, Emily Dickinson, oF Eliot, who is the first 


really American poet.” 
The impact of Pound upon the modern world has been as re- 


freshing as was the impact of Whitman upon the pre-Raphaelites. 
The Cantos are an announcement that the artist has moved into a 
new phase, beyond the reach of aristocrats, salons, goverument 
bureaus, or any such agencies. The new artist has a world view 
t ey he is as much the product as the inventor. He senses 
t he encompasses a world, and this inspires him; his i 
3 ; his 
longer the traditional role of the artist as sight-seer—a heen 
of postcards for tourists, and one who the oni 
to depist. gazes at world he tries 
The new artist is a biologi 
A logical i 
who merely is rolling ei ag k the entity of art, not one 
those who wish to go on painti y; he has little in common with 
tradition of the past. Techni ting, sculpturing or writing i 
îs Useless unless due is more important thi ligt 
` one realizes where A 5 ever, but it 





she exclaims in reminiscence. 
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and forth between France and Italy, but at last he decideg 2 
give 


i rtment in Paris. 
De sent 1924, he wrote to William Bird, aski 


Nr the studio and to sell its furnishings, He poina? © 
that the studio held a superior value because of the more fa Out 
exchange rate. When he had first rented it, it had cost the 
alent of thirty dollars a month. Thanks to the vagaries of ineo 
national exchange, in 1924, it rented for half of that sum.? mus 

The lease was taken over by Yasushi Tanaka and hls ine: 

Louise Gebhard Cann. “Paris was in one of its perennial ‘crise 
de logemont,’” she recalls. “We lived in a furnished lodg; that 

. þad to be given up within six months and the time was n 
out. We had been frantically seeking for a foothold on which we 
could get a lease so we could continue with our work but > 
we looked at was tied up with a big premium, called a ‘reprise by 
the actual holder, a demand that could be met only by the rich, 
Mr. Pound could have made a similar stipulation. People with the 
means, and they were standing in line, would have paid almost 
any price to get the lease on his place, but we immediately saw 
that he was the kind of person who wouldn’t even think of such 
a scheme. Quite as a matter of course he had performed what was 
then a miracle, opening the way for a destiny.”* 

On the third of December, 1924, Pound wrote exultantly to 
Wyndham Lewis, “I have never been converted to your per- 
manenza or delayed dalliance in the hyperborean fogs, ma! ! Hav- 
ing rejuvenated by fifteen years in going to Paris and added another 
ten of life by quitting same, somewhat arid, but necessary milieu 


genhcim relates that she and one of her husbands went down thew 
fo see Pound and to avoid Venice where they had been omy 
during the rainy season. “What a horribly dull little tows 


EZRA pouNPp ; ‘ 
uch a rewarding companion. Fie 


~ in crow 
wn to a certain cro 1 > 
por » allowed him to drink heavily, 


shed an expensive twenty-seven pi À 
go, which she nad just purchased. He then aedes 
id sea with his clothes on. Afterwards, says Peggy, 
peor inema in his wet suit, but suffered no ill effects. 
reese were nothing new to the natives of Rapallo. Most 


antics 
pay were people of means who, having been everywhere 


last had to stop at Rapallo. 
al centuries, Italy had been the playground of people 


who go there to do things they would be arrested for at home. 
Consequently, the townspeople of Rapallo were pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that Ezra had come there to work. No doubt it 
took them some time to overcome their suspicions, but finally he 
was accepted as visiting royalty, in a manner which Elizabeth 
Delehanty later recorded, with amusement and frustration, in The 
New Yorker.® On her visit to Rapallo, it seemed that everything 
she reached for, including a beach umbrella, was reserved for 
Mr. Pound. 

The Italians extended him this sort of recognition because they 
had had far too many residents such as Norman Douglas, author 
K a pna Due to his predilection for boys, Douglas peri- 

ically left Italy in great haste, with a single suitcase, being 
allowed to return only after the indignant i 
fied, Lest this seem intolerant, it sh mld periei E 
of the Fascist officials alate i h eS Aa a je atthiods 

such customs was much stricter than 


of 
else, at 
For sever 


two decades with he spent a 
took him away, the townspeople of Rapallo, ah 
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book, The Well of Loneliness (1928), which deals with th 
lèms of a lesbian. e Prob. 
Antheil noted that there was only one decent restau, 
the town, the café at the main hotel. There he sat at enn in 
afternoon with two Nobel Prize winners, Yeats and the Ga One 
playwright Gerhart Hauptmann. They were both fond of han 
detective stories, so Antheil wrote one for them. It was ogee 
under the name of “Stacey Bishop” and was entitled Daan 
the Dark. in 
One day, Antheil fainted on the street. Pound picked him 
and carried him to the doctor, who found that he was Pes, 
from some sort of condition that would be improved by a stay ṣe 
the Isle of Capri. This was the scene of some of Norman Doughy 
scrapes with the law. Antheil departed for this romantic pre 
leaving Ezra to the companionship of his Nobel Prize winners 
and to such occasional visitors as Emil Ludwig and Franz Werfel 
Richard Aldington has recorded one of the most interesting pee 
sequiturs in literary history, as follows: “William Butler Yeats and 
his wife once dined with me at my hotel in Rapallo. Spaghetti 
was served, and a long thin lock of Yeats’ hair got into the corner 
of his mouth, while the rest of us watched in silent awe his efforts 
to swallow a bit of his own hair instead of the pasta, Giving up 
this hopeless task, in dudgeon he suddenly turned to me and said 
in a deep voice: ‘How do you account for Ezra?’ ” 
Apparently Aldington was unequal to the question, for he has 
not recorded his reply. He delivered this anecdote in a lecture to 
an American university audience, and later included it in his 





a autobiography.” The story proves one thing—whenever one of the 
i twentieth century literati comes upon something which he cannot 
Py swallow, he instinctively thinks of Ezra Pound. It is odd that 

en Yeats, who used to introduce his friends to the ghosts who sat 


at his table, never considered Ezra as some sort of supernatural 
phenomenon; but if so, he never mentioned it. Probably he thought 
‘of Ezra as the most earthbound of men, and Ezra had little use 
for Yeats’ “spooks”, as he termed them. 

“Nevertheless, it was his friendship with Pound that drew Yee 
to Rapallo for some of the most pleasant months of his life: HE 
‘had been 4 Senator in Ireland for some six years, at a taxiee 
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UND it of his work 
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salary of ish Revolution, but now eee litical service 
during tbe aston to see . 
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had din 1928 and he came i. little town where 


ende: s Ezra Pound, he 
In A Packet e of piis life: “Mountains that shelter the bay 
spent me d, bare brown branches of low 


from all but the strongest win though with a 


pom and of tall trees blurring their outline as 
P 0) 

dahed zi anne pene miles 0 bringing to mi 

ttt í ine o! 

cime Leonard ae hone town described in An Ode on a 
along tne et id I, forbidden Dublin win- 
arit iai spend what winters yet Te- 
main? ‘ 

“On the broad pavement by the sea pass Italian peasants of 
working people, people out of the little shops, a famous German 
dramatist, the barber’s brother looking like an Oxford don, a 
British retired skipper, an Italian prince descended from Charle- 
magne and no richer than the rest of us, and a few tourists seek- 
ing tranquillity. As there is no great harbour full of yachts, no 
great yellow strand, no great ballroom, no great casino, the rich 
carry elsewhere their strenuous life.” 

In the winter of 1929, Yeats took rooms on the Via Americhe 
in Rapallo. On March 2, 1929, he wrote to Olivia Shakespear, 
“Tonight we dine with Ezra, the first dinner-coated meal since 
Kae ag ge who does not even know one word 
eames a 4 look at—after the fashion of William 
there and probably a fiero ry bim?-—and his lady will be 
ena e aE Toa ee ean a aE 0.9, RS ae 
tauliing the police an p into jail as a pacifist and then for as- 
writing up Antille’s ar g concealed weapons and he is now 
cach winter psi He argain. to Rapallo, spending part of 
tist, and his į Pott well as Germany's leadi à 
m his work allowed him t A 
Der Weisenstein”, near o maintain a 

, Dresden, as weil asa 
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ted crowded places, 
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summer home on the Baltic Island of Hiddensee. He would 
his autummns at a resort in the Alps, and then go on to Rapallo > o 

Yeats does not record whether he was able to exchange 
conversation with Hauptmann, but they were almost the same c7 
and had been successful for about the same number of age 
Hauptmann had received his Nobel Prize in 1912, while Yeats 

a more recent winner. having been awarded this honor in 192: 

Yeats again mentioned Hauptmann in a letter to Olivia S} = 
spear of December 12, 1929: “Hauptmann has returned, Ba 
also bas had blood-pressure. He uncautiously ventured to 
doctor, enticed there by his son though feeling ‘perfectly weg 
The doctor said, “Blood-pressure, produced by the strain of walking 
upright, you must become a quadruped once more,’ and put him 
to bed for a month, depriving him of meat dinners and 

“But why should anybody say I drink too much champagne? | 
only drink two or three bottles a day, and there are men who 
drink four.’ Now he is out of bed and can’t make out why he 
feels so extraordinarily vigorous but is quite certain that the doctor 
is a great genius, especially as he is now allowed to cat and drink 
as much as he likes. (It would have been no use telling him 
not to.)"* 

The champagne regimen does not seem to have adversely af- 


were magazines. Lewis began the fray in January, 1927, with the 
first issue of a periodical which he calied The Enemy. Although 
the number contained an article by T. S. Eliot, most of it was 
taken up with the first section of a book by Lewis, The Revolution. 
which later appeared under the title, Time and 
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Tam sure neither of them appreciated. ot 

Despite its inadequacies, the book found an enthusiast in Yeats. 
After reading it, he wrote to Olivia Shakespear on November 29, 
1927, telling her that he liked the book very much.’* Again, in a 
letter dated December 12, 1927, he asked her to “Tell Wyndham 
eet oe ie eee his most humble and admiring 


Yeats wrote to Lady Gregory on April 11, 1928, from Villars- 
on my side of the fence philosophically. My essay takes up 


controversy and explains Ezra Pound sufficiently å 
friendly nei to k 
neighbor, for I see that in the winter he m eave 


of 


sell’ 
time ont Monday evening. He has most of Maud Ros- 
erence is that he hates Palaa onary simpleton.” The 
te Fine Sate Garena les Golden Treasury as she does 
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Ezra could not remain without a voice after such a biti pounP i ives- 
i is ti zRA ourse 
and he immediately started his own magazine, The Exile 4 tack, £ pall us appi ply it to Don Ezis 
he displayed his current disciples as a phalanx against Lene ` Botin any se at the prime of his life 
tinued biasts. He did = answer a directly; indeed, jt Con. who, pe Horatian otium, ; by his silence 
have been difficult to do so, as Enemy had simp} more t r re applause m: h, 
ad simply put iny et i having obtained ho Tagen always negligible spec 


head down and charged. Modern art in its more ext obtai 
reme ma an ever he oth lustre of his career 







festations irritated Lewis, and, rightly or wron nì- . ure 
Pound for Joyce, Stein, and perhaps even for Pi! blameg Now, iho 1 vidinous itch for poba ss indifference 
During most of his life, Pound has been under attack atte should long a80 ave subsided A d me 

symbol of something that somebody didn’t like, whether jt the Sadly casts awa the only 2 

Imagist poetry, Vorticist sculpture, or Fascism. The odd ace For the ignominious servi 

is that he is never praised for anything. If a critic ioa: And distracting toi 

Imagist poet, he praises the poet without mentioning Pound; pe lee Dia upon his hea dad 

if be dislikes Imagism, he dashes past Amy Lowell to get in Let fall need all is thickness— 

blow at Pound. In the same way, if someone has a good bre ro le is regret the fall of this man 


to say for Fascism, he praises Mussolini, but if he dislikes 
Fascism, he ignores Mussolini and attacks Pound. This is due to 
Pound's predilection for sticking his neck out, and for drawing 
the erratic fire of various citizens and soldiers to himself. Usually, 
he is not seriously involved in any of these movements—his first 
and foremost concern has always been his own work, which has 
never owed its life to any of these schools—but he is the first 
target to draw fire. 

At any rate, the initial number of The Exile, dated Spring, 
1927, contained the work of Ernest Hemingway, John Rodker, 
Guy Hickok, and Richard Aldington. Ezra included part of his 
“Canto XX”. 

Hemingway's contribution was embarrassingly inept—a short 
work entitled “Neothomist Poem”, which reads as follows: 


The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want 
him for longf.] 


With his usual biting humor, Aldington contributed a poem eo 
titled, “Natal Verse for the Birth of a New Review": 


‘ es ‘Let us resurrect the useful word Dick kopfig, 
i -Let us apply it to those it fits, 


For he once had the courage 

To be silent for several years. 

Thus, far from attracting defenders, Ezra found himself in a 
ntribution, no doubt, was meant to be 


nest of vipers. Aldington’s co! f 1 
good-humored, but it seems more malicious than otherwise- Per- 
haps he thought that Pound would not print it. Such a step would 


have been justified on the grounds of literary merit, but since the 
contributions that Ezra was able to cull for his new publication 
were not to be paid for, they were on the flippant side. 

Pound injected a serious note in his editorial: “As to an editorial 
program: The republic, res publica means, Or ought to mean ‘the 
public convenience’: when it does not, it is an evil, to be amelio- 
— amended out of, or into, decent existence. Detailed 
perro mse ay: and we await proof that any other 

. u + ? 
ADNA n bake. en America is concerned, we 
so-called ‘revolutiona: à any mental activity outside thè 

“ ry elements, the communesce: 

At present, in that nts, etc, 
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phenomena; be: which there is the historic P 
and Passaic waar phenomena, and nadine a S Herrin 
“The capitalist imperialist state must be judged not 

ison with unrealized utopias, but on past forms of ant in 
if it will not bear comparison with the feudal order; with the „oÀ 

city states both republican and despotic; either as to its e 

justice’ or as to its permanent products, art, science, literstare ai 

onus of proof goes against it. » the 
“The contemporary state will have to digest this concept; the 

state as convenience. k 
“The antithesis is: the state as an infernal nuisance, . 

artist, the maker is always too far ahead of any revolution, as Te- 
action, or counter-revolution or counter-reaction for his vote to 
have any immediate result, and his party program never contains 
enough of his program to give him the least satisfaction. The party 
that follows him wins: and the speed with which they set about it, 
is the measure of their practical capacity and intelligence. Blessed 
are they who pick the right artists and makers. . . . The Ameri- 
can view is expressed in the Harding memorial postage stamp. 
. . . The American view as expressed by the leading American 
intelligentsia is that America is the most colossal monkey house 
and prize exhibit that the astonished world has yet seen; and that 
for this reason one should delight in the spectacle, and that as a 
spectacle it is unrivalled and diverting, not being a descendant of 
the Marquis de Sade, or a follower of the, I believe, Hungarian 
Massoch, I am unable to appreciate this form of pleasure.” 

This editorial presents one of Ezra’s most revolutionary con- 
cepts, which sweeps all current “isms” into limbo. We must agree 
with Wyndham Lewis that he is revolutionary, but that be is a 
simpleton is not so apparent, unless one accepts as the definition of 
a simpleton, “one to whom all things are simple.” 

“Res publica, the state as convenience.” These words should be 
carved in stone above our halls, or seats, of government. All of the 
modem concepts of the state treat this institution arbitrarily a5 ¢ 
force whose arrogance must be absorbed by the citizens, the SB 

~ of oppression being greater or slighter, according to which 

you prefer. 


‘Pound's sugestion is one that wil strike fear into dhe heat É 
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in this country befor ; eaucracy—his “tre 

ee fe against bus “the state as 


a's strugg! r 
ntal concepts: 

two funda alized robbery”. It is no 
ouse for thirteen years. 
ey not feared that this 
deas. For they are his 
hing so obvious, 
degree, dur- 


wonder that his captors P' 
No doubt, he w 
would only accel 
ideas. I fail to d 
even though these 


ing their lifetimes. ; 
Ezra once said to me, “I did not understand, until I read Con- 


fucius, the impact of one man upon another.” He suggests that Con- 
fucius is the philosophical base for many of his ideas, as explained 
in the editorial in The Exile of Autumn, 1927: 

“The dreary horror of American life can be traced to two dam- 
nable aa perps sche only one root: 1. the loss of all dis- 
tinction n public and private affairs. 2. the tendency to mess 
= other people's affairs before establishing order in one’s own 
oa and in one’s thought. To which one might perhaps add the 

in America of any habit of connectin, i 
or thought to any main principle wh; rd eo lating any act 
lessness of that eck, Tha a ead the ineffable rudder- 
Contnciiiscdt eases Principle of good is enunciated by 
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some adumbration of the good principle. (But no early Quaker 


texts are available in this village.)” 
Ezra’s for Confucian principles is based upon k 
is 


at “It is the only system which shows a c Pi 

eist ” This explains why he has devoted so jaen i 

to giving vs the thought of Confucius in digestible language. In hi 

to Siation entitled The Unwobbling Pivot and the Great Digest of 

Confucius, he says, “Finding the precise word for the inarticular, 

heart’s tone means not lying to oneself, as in the case of hating 

bad smell or loving a beautiful person, also called respecting count 
own nose. On this account the real man has to look his heart in the 
eye even when he is alone. 

“You improve the old homestead by material riches and irriga- 
tion; you enrich and irrigate the character by the process of look- 
ing straight into the heart and then acting on the results. Thus the 
mind becomes your palace and the body can be at ease; it is for 
this reason that the great gentleman must find the precise verbal 
expression for his inarticulate thoughts.’* 

“That is the meaning of the saying: If a man does not discipline 
himself he cannot bring order into the home. 

“One humane family can humanize a whole state; one courteous 
family can lift a whole state into courtesy; one grasping and per- 
verse man can drive a nation into chaos. Such are the seeds of 
movement . . . (semina motuum, the inner impulses of the tree). 
That is what we mean by: one word will ruin the business, one man 
can bring the state to an orderly course.”"* 

These pithy excerpts, chosen at random from many such 
thoughts presented in Ezra’s Chinese translations, explain what he 
wants to give to us. The greatest human problem, and the one most 
fraught with difficulties, is the problem of communicating with 
others, and here civilization is always put to the ultimate test. “The 
DSe netsh tren fet beasts! phrase for Gin meinir 

rere mene bago omak, a ce SO 

manding precept kait amani should 
cd amad peta) 

have seen in recent years the terrible truth in the Confucian 
ra Sega family can humanize a whole state.” Russell 
, Kin graphically of the decay of the great houses in 
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P i f 
a hose manifestations o! ; es 
ae an symbolizing the vanished on , 
Mas the P athy of the village 
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been i 
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The American South also i 
«great house” and its humane influ 
mansions are in decay, OF restored an 
the influence is hardly discernible, although traces oO! 
speech and minor courtesies. 


Ezra’s trans 
United States because the 


has benefited by the influence of the 
ence. Now that most of its 
d in the hands of “Yankees”, 
f it linger in 


lations of Confucius were not widely reviewed in the 

first mention of the word “order” in 

contemporary intellectual circles is equivalent to the cry of “Fire!” 

in a crowded theater. Everyone dashes for the exits. Confucius 
states (and this is out of context) that “One man can bring the 
state to an orderly course.” By this he means one “humane” man, 
not a Fascist dictator. Confucius treats of the “gentleman in gov- 
ernment”, not the egomaniac. 

The history of modern Europe might have been quite different 
had Mr. Hitler been able to bring order into his thought, but he is 
oo criticized on that ground, perhaps because many self-styled 

rals think in the same irregular fashion that he did. Their minds 

an = fi bare at one moment whirling down the 
c sie ks 

balloon over Paris. analysis, and the next moment drifting in a 

Fighting this trend, Ezra i 
from his kaaa ve was driven further and further 
he was drifting closer $ eo y speaking, but at the same time, 

roots. At least he came to an under- 


init 
Wain’ Hed prey aera gentlemen of the early Republic, Mr. 
tumane isot „H, rann `» whose virtu stemmed from the 
heta ' rials, Ezra was carrying į Wynd- 

Lewis, “the enemy”, with his ueuat perience 


Strategy. He presented his 
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a PoUNP did not alert 





ideas in rebuttal of the other man’s ideas in t 
he beli F n 
ideas should win. I do not say that they do, but yan the best pe As for Woodie Wilson, his style (oe ever read bis Ary his- 
rate, after three numbers, The Enemy retired from the uld. At in against him, perhaps because no 
The second number of The Exile was published by Panan rical writings a note on Wilson: “From 
in Chicago. The first issue had been printed in Dijo ascal Coyjei to! te October. 1951, Ezra wrote me s ade difficult to form 
Darantiere, who had printed Ulysses and other ia by Maurice usal of House's and Wilson's own wie th „y may have thought 
Ezra decided that he might find a larger public in the ft Works, Pa estimate of their ethics that is to say, pme ny in repre 
if he had the magazine printed there. Samuel Putna nited St themselves honest. They did not ara aE E a 
touch with Covici, who was willing to take a flyer pa Put him in sentative government Like all men ape priae a we 
He printed the second, third and fourth issues. The e NS Prospects, ton they believed in financial oligarchy =n a trol of that 
ber of subscribers did not materialize, and that w. Xpected num. layed into the hands of international usury an contr 
Exile. J was the end of The pi vital ‘instrument of policy’ the issue of purchasing mae è 
The Autumn, 1927 issue also contained a i This they imposed on an unconscious public. There is not 
McAlmon, a description of the Paris Bohemia re: by Robert slightest shadow of doubt that they knew their acts to be er pee 
Than Most Accounts”. It had been written in 1922, a s Truer vide House Memoirs, where the Reserve Board is conside ; (as) 
gave it to Pound. He later asked that it be nate: McAlmon important as the Supreme Court of the nation. As an historian 
held onto it, and five years later, was able to print i » but Pound Woodrow is second only to Parson Weems, and shows no curiosity 
included perhaps th coated o print it. Pound also regarding the colonial period.” 
~er ving chapter from Joe Gould’ In order to compensate for the havoc wro his fell 
Oral History of the World, which had been sent on piee a » = 3 ught by his fellow 
tion of E. E. Cummings. Pound commented, “M. at the instiga- American, Wilson, at the Versailles Peace Conference, Ezra Pound 
prose style is uneven.” » “Mr. Joe Gould's wenn — international peace during the 1920s. “Being 
The third issue of The Exile, dated Spri in Vienna in 1928," he recently wrote, “and convinced that a char- 
` d pring, 1928, contai acter like M K : 
poems by William Butler Yeats, Louis Zukofsky and Pound, rns Priyan 5 A ae psy no attention to a comoniai 
was also the concluding chapter of a long story by John Rodker. Mensdorf’s secretary a few earesgprag Ša n ee 
On the magazine's title page was the bold motto “Res Publica— telajo A Wik Gara OAA of war. Mensdort 
the public convenience.” intention of doing mete pon inne PrE 
Pound i use 
te appended a long list of editorial suggestions, containing bse of the BAE apa on is Norman Angel 
pointed items as the following: iy that a letter would at least be read by the N Y. headquarters 
y -Y. headquarters. 


Cor 
unt Mensdorf took over the Ist/2nd and 3rd points of 
of my 


“3. All bureaucrats should be drown i summary, rej 
. All interference io ry, rejected ' YR i 
ed. All rfi rit he SA dynastic intrigues’ on saat 


human affairs by people paid to interf » 3 unds that = 
ee mendan nie one tae hot speak ill of the Habsbur i = ee 
have saved us from Woodie Wilson.” pier. 1. Adar at in any case Crowned Heads were ny I recognized 

p ole antaa and they had pretty well gone out of reali ent 


“6. All officials in the State dept. ought to be vacuum-c 


ge 
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“As I recall it Mensdorf’s first suggestions included 
recommendation from reprint of Grotius and Puffendorf. bernie 
acem to have got omitted, along with my ‘dynastic intrigues,’ Pt. 
letter got to N.Y., and was answered ty 

per enclosure which Dr. Matsih forwarded in copy an 
me in Rapallo, with ms/ note that it was copy of the to 
Endowment to Count Albert Mensdorf. (Das thust du nicl, 
Albert, in Canto whatever. ) 

“J take it the Endowment will not reply to a request from you to 
shed light on further actions, reactions or inactions, but can 
fotocopy of the two documents, along with the seal of B Pply 
leramt, Republik Osterreich, Auswartige Angeleger, if required,” 

Ezra enclosed copies of the Count’s letter to the Endowment and 
their reply. The points mentioned in the Count’s letter are those 
suggested by Pound, and he also had them printed as an editorial 
in the last issue of The Exile, Autumn, 1928: 


“From Albert Mensdorfi-Pouilly-Dietrichstein, member of the 
Comite d'Administration, Minoritenplatz 3, Vienna 1, to Professor 
Nicholus Murray Butler, Chairman of the Executive 
Carnegie Endowment for Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York 
City; 

Sir, 

“On page 67 of your Year Book of 1927 the wish is expressed 
for suggestions and collaboration of thought. This gave me the idea 
that I might venture to suggest certain points as worth while some 
study, considering the causes of war, which it might be perhaps 





pees 


pzŘA pouND 
1) The principles © 


ould be grateful for a clear explanation or 
eee the U.S.A. re adhesion to the per- 


ean , 
i ‘onal Court of Justice. 


manent internat 
3) And also for the interpretation of the Kellogg proposals for 


the outlawry of war and the war prevention policy of the USA. 
further study of the attempt of the League of 


Nations to codify international law, if you are not already dealing 


fully with this matter. 
I remain very truly yours 
Albert Mensdorf 

per Matsih” 


The Endowment’s reply is as follows: 
“CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
405 West 117th St. 
New York City 
July 26, 1928 


My dear Count von Mensdorff, 

In the absence of President Butler I have the honor to 
poset, d receipt of your letter of June 18 which will be 
bo len aon as soon as possible. In the meantime I am 
ea r. hotwell, Director of the Division of Economics and 

ry advising him of the first three numbered suggestions im 
a, es, Lon ha iriliag N Dk James Brown Scott, Director 
pg Division of International Law calling his attention to the last 
= paar Suggestions. In studying plans for work in the future 
hed consider carefully all your suggestions and I beg to thank 
bjo aly for giving us the benefit of your advice on the à 

e various 


Sincerely yours, 
Henry S. Haskell m.p. 
Assistant to the Director.” 
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The letter was forwarded to Ezra by Count von Mensdorf L 
that was the last that either of them heard from the C, * and 
Endowment for International Peace. There have been several wars 
in the interim. 

The Dr. Shotwell mentioned by Mr. Haskell has served long 
faithfully with the Carnegie institution. He was named as pe: 
successor to Alger Hiss when the foundation’s trustees, Dwight D 
Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles, accepted Hiss’ resignation 
from the Camegie presidency, some six months after his indict- 
ment on two counts of perjury. Hiss had denied taking some papers 

from the State Department, which later turned up in a pumpkin. 
Ezra’s years in Rapallo were not devoted merely to promoting 
world peace, writing his Cantos, and developing young talents. He 
also had issue. Yeats wrote to Olivia Shakespear, September 5 
1926, “I hear that you are to be a grandmother and that the event 
is taking place in the usual secrecy. You are probably furious, but 
will find a grandchild a pleasing distraction in the end. It is an idea} 
relationship, for your business will be unmixed indulgence. I con- 
gratulate you upon it. Dorothy being doubtless still more furious 
will make an excellent mother. Motherly ‘O God fill my quivers’ 
mothers have made the world the disagreeable place it is. Your 
(grand) child—I am as you know a prophet—will grow up intelli- 
gent and revere your memory. ™® 
Yeats proved correct, as Omar Shakespear Pound, the son who 
duly arrived, is following in his father’s footsteps as a scholar. 
Yeats and Pound continued to be close friends for some years 
in Rapallo. They went on a trip to Sicily to test the acoustics of the 
ancient Greek theatres, and Pound noted that Yeats was enjoying 
unusually good health at this time. Yeats went on alone to look at 
the Byzantine mosaics of Monreale and the Capella Palatine at 
Palermo. Pound was not then interested in the Byzantine. Later, 
because of his study of economics, he discovered that the Byzantine 
000 survived through twelve centuries, the longest period any 
t endured in recorded history. 
Yeats continued to have trouble with his lungs. While at Rapallo, 













w. er breakdown, and on March 8, 1930, be wrote 5 
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and 


admired my beard, e 


nt by the Free State as mene 
uld perfectly appreciate pRa pe ' 
Ezra’s dislike of germs in a let 


1930: “Ezra Pound arrived the other day. his 


.de me in front of the cafe and 


litigious * 
Fighteent 
to arpian f Confucius as an eighteenth-century preacher 

Yeats conception © apesan S ernas AE 


i i t too 
i interesting one, NO cept 
epas man”, and one can only wonder what Ezra’s disagree- 


is i uld have been. 
em ranma Yeats rented his Rapallo apartment to Ezra’s 
father, who had retired from the U.S. Mint and joined his pr 
Italy. At that time, the Steinach operation for rejuvenation o jeee 
glandular system was the rage, and Yeats underwent it. He 
that he felt very fresh afterwards, but his health never showed any 
marked improvement. ae a 
He spent several months at Majorca with the Swami, Sri Purohit, 
correcting the English translation of that gentleman’s version of 
the Upanishads, much to his wife’s disgust. She felt that he should 
be putting in this time on his own poetry. The Swami’s language 
was much too ornate and flowery for an English audience, and 
Yeats’ work consisted essentially of what Ezra had done for him 
in 1914, that is making the style communicate something, rather 
than hang in the air like the swirling decorations for a parade. 
Yeats wrote to Olivia Shakespear on March 9, 1933, “I wish 
I could put the swami’s lectures into the Cuala series but I can not. 
My sisters’ books are like an old family magazine. A few hundred 
people buy them and expect a common theme. Only once did I 
a book into the series that w tri a p5 
AE saline ites as not Irish—Ezra’s Noh plays—and 
On bis eh ee na to annex Japan to Ireland,”* 
its = bara para Yeats seems to have enjoyed his 
verbal boxing matches meetings were always, at this stage, 
Great ¢ - He writes in the preface to The Ki 
Clock Tower (1934), “ I ing of the 
> +» - I wrote the prose dialogue of 


a 


a. p as 
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a Clock Tower’ that I might be fi 
oe ——-. Crary people. When I had written all but awake 
ea a oa ce a A 
agmatine fern S80, 3 
sie en! tf, ebony 1 shod nap ee 
am sare oe verse I have Astin —— 
are I had hoped he would ask me to read it but he would 
speak of art, or of literature, or of anything related to them, | 
been talking to his latest disciples and knew that hi 
opinions had not changed: Phidias had corrupted sculpture, we 
had nothing of true Greek but certain Nike dug up out of the 
jons of the Parthenon, and that corruption ran through all 
our art; Shakespeare and Dante had corrupted literature, Shake. 
speare by his too abounding sentiment, Dante by his compromise 
with the Church. 
“He said apropos of nothing ‘Arthur Balfour was a scoundrel,’ 
and from that time on would talk of nothing but politics. A) 
other modern statesmen were more or less sc drels nthe 
oun e 
‘Mussolini and that hysterical imitator of his, Hitler.” When J 
objected to his violence he declared that Dante considered all si 
intellectual, even sins of the flesh, he himself refused to sna aah 
modern distinction between error and sin. He urged me to 
I read 
the works of Captain Douglas who alone knew what caused 
. D ese 
suffering. He took my manuscript, and went away denouncing 
Dublin as ‘a reactionary hole’ because I had said that I was re- 
reading Shakespeare, would 
= > WO id go on to Chaucer, and found all that I 
—_ modern life in ‘detection and the wild West.’ Next day 
T sawp ag marta single word ‘Putrid.’ "2? 
eats sought other opinions, and finally published the play, 
which enjoyed a certain success. On August 7, 1934, he wrote to 
Olivia Shakespear, “Send the enclosed cutti 
cutting to Dorothy to show 
ee, nat 1 may confound him. He may have been right t0 
baa as poetry but he condemned it as drama. It has turned 
Despite his mba 
: rani to much that Ezra said to him, Yeats 
_ Bsually found him stimulating, and stimulation, after all, rarely 
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many Jom reams, The one hero’ 1 i bp eer sar 
ods, or a gay stru t -L 

g oe Mi aa Gonne by always ultimately avowing defeat as a 

ye uld be worthless but for its 


j ent wo! 
test. And our literary movem 
defeat. Science is the criticism of Myth. 


ad there been no Book of Genesis, no electr ) i 
pa myth; and when the fire of criticism is finished there is not 


even a drift of ashes on the pyre. Sexual desire dies because every 
touch consumes the Myth, and yet a Myth that can not be so 
consumed becomes a spectre.’””** 

In his old age, Yeats became quite philosophical, and the philos- 
ophy stated here is the one which is evolving from man’s life in 
the twentieth century. As a Virginian, I knew defeat; therefore, I 
was able to know culture. Though his reference to “the last battle 
of the Norse gods” strikes terror into the hearts of the subhumans 
it A the basic concept of modern life. $ 

Tobenius became one of the principal contributors to Ezras 
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In continuation of his stark philosophy of the later yay L 
of Greek bareness of rocks and sea, such as we find in the Plays 

John Millington Synge—Yeats wrote in one of his essays of = 

1930s, “I think that profound philosophy must come from 

An abyss opens under our feet; inherited conventions, the 

suppositions of our thoughts, those Fathers of the Church Johnson 

expounded, drop into the abyss. Whether we will or no we must 
ask tħe ancient questions; Is there reality anywhere? Is there 

God? Is there a Soul? We cry with the Indian Sacred Book: “Th 

put a golden stopper into the neck of the bottle: pull it! Let out 

reality!’ "* 

Despite his growing tolerance of terror, Yeats still found Ezra’s 
poetry too much for him. He wrote to Dorothy Wellesley on 
September 8, 1935, “T'm tired, I have spent the day reading Ezra 
Pound for the Anthology—a single strained attitude insteag of 
passion, the sexless American professor for all his violence,”2¢ 

The anthology was The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, pub- 

lished in 1937. Yeats included Pound’s “River Merchant's Wife”, 

“Canto XVII", and excerpts from the Propertius poem. 

The talks between Yeats and Pound at Rapallo must have been 
enormously interesting for them both, Each was secure in his repu- 
tation, and could afford to speak frankly. The relationship was no 
Jonger that of master and disciple, of Europe learning from 
America, or vice versa. 

Ezra quotes Yeats in the Cantos, “Nothing affects these people / 
Except our conversation.” Certainly this communion of minds 
was fraught with all sorts of possibilities. Even today, two and a 
half billion people wait in fear of those two or three minds, now 
active, who will sooner or later inaugurate a new and an even 
bloodier struggle, by bringing forth a New Idea! 

Ezra should not cavil at the revenge that the gods have wreaked 
on him, for he has done great damage to their hitherto secure 
Olympus. The mind of man is a force as violent as anything to be 
found in nature, and is not civilization too but an idea, the manifes- 
tation of man's idea of himself? Ah, protests Sadie Wetwasb 
(better known in the peerage as Lady Hailstone) from the rear 
‘of the room, “Is not civilization really God's idea of man?” We 


t, 
Pre- 









in setf-extenuation, 
7 or J. Wetmaar 


of which but twenty 


found there some 


t have never discovered why all the 


display @ structure like that © 


. n themes, 
plot, no chronicle of events, no logic of discourse, but two 


i Ovid, 
the descent into Hades from Homer, a progenies eee 
and mixed with these mediaeval or modern e a 
He has tried to produce the picture Portsoms 5 
Nicholas Poussin in ‘Le Chef d'oeuvre Inconnu where everything 
rounds or thrusts itself without edges, without contours—con ven- 
tions of the intellect—from a splash of tints or shades, to achieve a 
work as characteristic of the art of our time as the paintings of 
Cezanne, avowedly suggested by Porteous, as Ulysses and its dream 
association of words and images, a poem in which there is nothing 
that can be taken out and reasoned over, nothing that is not a part 
of the poem itself. . . . It is almost impossible to understand the 
art of a generation younger than one’s own. I was wrong about 
Ulysses when I had read but some first fragments, and I do not 
C, ee ao all in judging verse. Perhaps when 
i SaS alt iy spring has come I may have discovered what 


attempt A more, because the aaa 

A inis m o and ia what 2 ek 
Sie portos have been Pound’ 

critics, because of s most 
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simple.” It pip converse, they form a relationship wa ally at Bis eas pare he poct mope aml = been 
io ind their converse OF intercourse takes place withj if just a little uncer that something ther beai 
a new form), 894°" Gantos take place within the i Within eft ia herp feeling : s 
that relationship. The Ja interrelateg cann „d himself with slashing 
of man’s existence, and as such, they can only ae Aldington has busied hums He has 
aspects ° re unfamiliar with that existence. Puzzle In his later nage ae whom he knew in his you = tae 
one of the first comments On the Cantos, T. S. Eliot attacks UP a v biographies of Norman Douge; g d f by 
i Di “We would leave it as a test: when anyone has studieg written opprobriow nce, and others. He can best be disposed © 
pen Ys poems in chronological order, and has m rence, T- . Lawre critic he compares with Robert Graves. 
~ 2 a' and ‘Cathay,’ he is prepared for the Cantos—but no remarking day Review of Literature, of January 19, eae “oor 
In The Satur thought the Cantos were “mi 
i) then.” Jained that he thou à ; 
aare suggestion still holds true. The reader should not n rowe ong iN Perhaps he should have qualified this by 
ing the effec miss the effect of the poetry that he was 


saying that the Cantos 
stomed to reading. ; 
“Ts York Times carried a favorabl 


h the Cantos as his first step in discovering Pound. The 
necessity of familiarizing oneself with the body of Pound's poeti- 


cal and critical work is not as painful a duty as it may sound, e review of A Draft of 


‘i i i The New i aic gai 

particularly 10 those who are > PRERE ~~ to their pre- XXX Cantos by Roa Lov Walton, April 2, 1933, The critic = 
conceptions and prejudices. s mR or the only guide in part, “pound is a superb technician, perhaps the most importan 
extant for young people who wi to write either prose or poetry; modern prosodist. He has contributed much to modern poetry by 


his many studies in rhythm. He has taught Eliot his technique. He 
has taught MacLeish a great deal about speech in poetry.” 

William Carlos Williams has made contradictory statements 
about the Cantos. He was quite impressed by the early ones, but 
has withdrawn somewhat from the development of the technique 
used in the later Cantos. He made an interesting comment on 
Pound in a letter to Kay Boyle, in 1932: “I don’t think he has 
solved anything for us. His line is classic adaptation, no more.”™ 

Ezra did not go unnoticed in the United States during his Rapallo 
years. The Literary Digest occasionally mentioned him. A photo- 
graph in the March 20, 1926 issue is entitled “An I ' = 
ser Literary Trio”. The radicals are Ford. tse pegs a 

red Joyce in the center, and a fierce Pound. 3 : idd 


rile Literary Digest quoted Pound in the January 14, 1928 
American politics There will be no literate or educated party in 
even Mr. Ben pager aces neither Mr. Sandburg nor 1, nor 
lead anyone Over the barric: meet nen the halls of Congress nor 


the rest of our contemporary writers have seen fit, for reasons best 
known to themselves, to shroud the creative act in mystery, or at 
least in Mother Hubbards. 

The Cantos have served to excite much of that contumely that 
Pound, alone of present-day writers, seems able to arouse in the 
reader, the beholder, or the one who has merely heard his name. 
It is curious that Mr. Eliot and Mr. Yeats, no mean talents, 
have been unable to touch the wellsprings of fury in the populace 
as Mr. Pound seems able to do with his slightest work. Perhaps 
this is because Mr. Pound deals with realities, and realities arè 
apt to touch us where we do not wish to be touched. As long % 
poets confine themselves to writing about how pretty the roses 
are, or praising or excoriating those currently the 
A mitt, or wondering whether the Second Coming has come @ 
gone, they do not really reach us, The discussion of such problen® 
does not lead to the stake. 

Richard Aldington stated in 1939 that “The proper place i 
Pound's Cantos i in D'amel’s Curiosities of Literature, Wales 
deed ists beter into his Calamites of Authors. s -« 2 
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We have lived to see Robert Frost's bi . 
birthday commemorated 
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Tov, 
thanks to Sherman Adams; and that " t 
by Cor NETEss. ` Sandburg, recently addressed a 8 Swag, 
ve is Time's) on the occasion of o tagn 
birthday, but this is not 8 cultural revolution. ebay, 


ebruary 24, 1925, Pound wrote to Simon Gy 
On Febr ies on the establishment of the Memorial aitim 


à F, 5 

: suggested Eliot, Anthei! and Marianne Moore as Ounda. 

matt of grants, and offered his fullest cooperation, Posi 

om did not avail himself of the offer.™* Uggen. 
On December 25, 1927, the New York Times 


been awarded the annual two-thousand. thay 
a The Did for distinguished service to literature, The a 
was then discontinued. : 

Ezra is described on one of his return trips to Paris, in 1930, by 
Caresse Crosby in a volume appropriately entitled The Passionate 
Years (1953): “We Parisians were ragged pale with winter, but 
Ezra arrived from Rapallo bronzed and negligé—there was a be. 
coming saltiness to his beard.™ He had made the trip to 
for the publication of his Imaginary Letters by Caresse’s Black Sun 
Press. They decided to do the town, and she tells us that Ezra 

danced a wild dance with a tiny Martiniquaise cigarette vendor. 
Another of the little magazines, This Quarter, began in 1925 
with a bold fanfare in honor of Pound, including an enthusiastic 
letter from James Joyce. The magazine's editors soon shifted their 
allegiance, as recounted in an editorial by Edward W. Titus in the 

August-September, 1929, issue of This Quarter: 

“Arbiter Poetarium. . . . For clarity it should be recalled that 
the first issue of this quarter, dated Spring, 1925, bore the follow- 
ing eulogistic dedication: ‘this number is dedicated to Ezra Pound 
who by his creative work, his editorship of several magazines, his 
helpful friendship for young and unknown artists, his many and 
untiring efforts to win better appreciation of what is first rate in 

art, comes first to our mind as meriting the gratitude of this genet® 
tion.’ Thus read the dedication, and let us say on our part that the 
qualities enumerated therein were understated rather than Over 
fated. But in the interval between the first and third mumbo 
quarter something had happened. Through the demise 0” 
‘co-editor, Mr, Ernest Walsh, Miss Ethel Moorhead, having bee 


re 
ia? 





je 







of T 
honor e 
the following: 
id before 


e third number 


in thi i 
er bore in 


lay the withdraw 
does not interest us NOW, 


e moral fervor, : z admira- 
the mepe recedented irregularity of it aroused our 
illwill 


iti we know, 
he history of literary quarrels mnt Poot abs ion? the 
n t ‘Meriting the gratitude of this generation, 
unparalleled. n, nce the Roman populace hurled from the 
Arbiter Poetarium,—as one Arbiter, Petronius, 
> laymate of that other iter, 

iffs Eumolpus, the play . frail 
= ponr in vervain and sacred garments, —was by the > hand 

a - 
pepes little Ethel Moorhead thrown headlong from his emi 

ence.” . . “ 

; In 1931, Pound agreed to become a contributing editor for 
another little magazine, called The New Review. It was to be edited 
by Samuel Putnam, who had arranged for the printing of Ezra’s 
magazine, The Exile, in Chicago. Putnam had been assisting Edward 
Titus, husband of Helena Rubinstein, in editing This Quarter, but, 
according to Alfred Perles, he quarrelled with the stingy Titus and 
started his own review. Perles describes Putnam as a “dried-up, 
dyspeptic scholar who translated Rabelais into Modern Ameri- 
can,” 

The New Review attained a total circulation of seventy-three 
moetan, Putnam turned it over to Perles and Henry Miller for 
a few weeks while he was engaged in New York, and discarding 
they enlivened the issue with some of 


terly rectitudinous 


tion. I 


Maxwell Bodenheim he resigned. His place was at 
In Ay a wee 
ord eat? 1932, Olga Rudge was present 

to Rapallo. She recorded the when Ford Madox 
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pict subsequently appeared in N Mare, Western Review, 
Mood: 


and 


“pounn: What authors should a young Italian writer read if 
wants to team how to write novels? he 
roro: (Spitting vigorously) Better to think about finding him- 
self a subject. 
poup: (Suavely, ignoring Ford's irritation) Well, suppose 
has already had the intelligence to read Stendhal and Flaubert? 
FORD: A different curriculum is needed for each talent. One can 
learn from Flaubert and from Miss Braddon. In a certain way one 
can learn as much from a rotten writer as from a great one. 
ounn: Which of your books would you like to see translated 
into Italian and in what order? 
roro: I don't trust translations; they would leave nothing of my 
best qualities. Some writers are translatable. 
POUND: What are the most important qualities in a prose writer? 
FORD: What does ‘prose writer’ mean? The Napoleonic Code or 
the Canticle of Canticles? 
pounp: Let us say a novelist. 
Foko: (In agony) Ob Hell! Say philosophical grounding, a 
knowledge of words’ roots, of the meaning of words. 
pouwp: What should a young prose writer do first? 
am (More and more annoyed at the inquisition) Brush his 
T PouND: (Ironically calm, with serene magniloquence) In the 
vest critical output of the illustrious critic now being interviewed 





| Co Ter AIC e ap writer after writer with 
bs: apparent distinction (stressing the ord ‘apparent’ nearly 
ey. tage). Is there any? Me i 


FORD: There are authentic writers and imitation writers; there $ 
no difference among the authentic ones. 

POUND: Stick to literary b 

Foro: Hudson, and Flaubert in Trois Contes. Not all of Flav- 
bert, let us say the Trois Contes. nm f 

PONID: You have often epoken 10 me of “fine tia Are E 








and 
nry James 
poun EEE T level with He 
pzř* w writers eth) 
ND: Are the: ae at som leo te 
ry jine Gordon» pi 


Fo n is 
gwa: D artist, 
p The > jf James iter 
pavis- ut artists? I wE 
pes thing else? He may 
= -ng and drawing- : 
a novelist- e gifferene een weaving and it makes you think 


e be! pii 
roRD: Tow for the term ‘promising- 


iher they produce an a “The waves are barbarous and abrupt, 
z he small boat. Waves be 
he prese Fit +_pnomatopoeic, Hike 
not abrupt for @ oa abrupt ppor 
‘poluphloisboion’ in omer ; 3 2 
eee (concluding) How many have kept their promises since 
the English Review was founded twenty-five y : 

FoRD: Stephen Reynolds is dead. Ezra has become hangman's 
assistant to interviewers. - - + I don’t know what 
is doing. Norman Douglas. D. H. Lawrence is dead, but kept on 
‘il the end. Rebecca West. Among the successors: Virginia 
Woolf; Joyce in “The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man’; the 
Hughes who wrote ‘High Wind in J amaica,’ a dramatist’s novel, not 
a novel writer’s.”"** 


Ford A pny critic who has defined the prose writer. The 
rt ia ns pes words are put together they produce an 
arei ertone is the writer's soul”, may be illustrated by 
quoting the opening of Chapter VI of Ford’ 


Not Ore: s novel, Some Do 
himself j 

him, i in at the heavy door; x 

um, in the darkness, the heaviness a he closed it behind 


doo: a 
ee p the great stone stairs,” r sent long surrepti- 


Sentence of y note, is all poet—he 
be Prose. Ford is the seldom writes a 


Product of Western his time 


civilization, the 
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voite of the race, which wells up from its histor Du, 
like the tones of a Delphic oracle. historic consciousnep, 
Prose is, like architecture, a frozen music, and a final 
of a people, whereas poetry is international, because a Pression 
readily employ rhythms from other races. The diffe: can 
gathoritative forward movement of the sentence may an in the 
by those who have the ear for it, in the statement “P Perceived, 
architecture, a frozen music.” Compare this, for pie i: is, like 
manner in which most writers would render this rnan ne 
Jike architecture, is a frozen music.” The juxtaposition fy: : 
and “is” sounds a monolithic overtone, whereas the Of “Prose” 
more conventional rendering is merely conversational ph and 
As a poet, Pound could burst all the bonds of oe; 
reality, he returned it to more basic melodies which had (in 
weakened by fatty degeneration) with his Imagist Manif been 
1912, by demanding that the poet compose to the musical esto of 
rather than to the metronome. Yet long ago, he went beyond 
manifesto. The later Cantos are composed to the musical that 
of the idea, so that he may be termed the first poet of the Space 


Age. 

Iris Barry remarked, in The Bookman, October, 1931, that 
“Pound himself is invisible, and, save for his own poetry, com: 
paratively inaudible nowadays. He pontificates rarely, has few dis- 
ciples, as though in the immense effort of his from 1912-1919 he 
eran ns see aine- 

anyone were of the irty- 
>t anal glad years from thirty-five onward to 

Pound was not as invisible as Miss Barry supposed, for he was 
carrying on his accustomed vast correspondence. In July, 1931, he 
wrote to Hound and Horn: “Life wd. have been (in my case) much 
less interesting if 1 had waited until Joyce, Lewis, D. H. Lawrence 
epee AR Stat ay sors wes ts 1508, Or 

T put it. My son, elucidate thine own bloody point of view, Py 

its contrast to others, not by trying to make the others conform.” 
This is quite a plea for tolerance, but it is one which is beyond 





: diture of effort, Pound 
all this exPEM ri s, but this 


jo.” 
ith 
ihe e in the United State 


ould have built 0P or the editors of little St critics. 
i i k b 
Pog, Faber & Faber brou ection of work OY 
and his current disciples. Th 
Jos Williams, Louis Zi 
this collection, Pound stated, “Young men are 
and universities largely oD false pretences.” 
It would be interesting to know if this statement were the inspira- 
tion for a suit recently brought against the trustees of Columbia 
for fraud, when a student charged that he had received no educa- 
tion there, after paying his tuition. The case was thrown out of 
court, because the plaintiff could not prove his ignorance. 
_ When Pound brought out his ABC of Reading (1934), he agai 
illustrated the r g , he again 
3 gap between himself and the critical pack, by poi 
ing out that “The great break in Ei li 7 POA 
changeover from inflected to unin Sioa d terary history is the 
deal of critical no a ere language. And a great 
realize the difference, ”33 written by people who did not 
In 1935, Pound i 
magazine, When s? the field of the i 
k Arnold Gineri American popular 


and T. S. Eliot. Pound 


> 


now lured into colleges 
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economic theories of Sylvio Gesell, but th 
the ads for gents’ underwear and Scotch pete Was lost 
Gingrich’s fad for the moderns did not last re : 
to cartoons and luscious photographs. A clever è and he Switcheg 
dha Mek, aad wow Playboy outstrips its immodest eo” Ca 
suggested that I go after Gingrich and try to get Ma 
fold, but it is unlikely that he would choose to back into the 
at this late date. G0 back to literati 
Ezra founded a short-lived magazine i i 
= : gazine in Italia aay 
advertised in the Genoese press for Italian aati Naga 
cess. His efforts to rouse his countrymen from ad little sue. 
hopeless state of mental torpor were not confined to is Seemingly 
wrote to his old English professor, Dr. Felix E. Sch Joung. He 
University of Pennsylvania: elling, at the 


Duar 


“Dear Doc Schelling, 

As one of the most completely intoleran; 
the joke is on you if you pian to reacts arane O 
for my being embittered, it won’t wash; everybody who come: pi 
me marvels at my good nature. Besides, what does it satin taal 
oe scratched by it, but the howls pepe 
Lonel pore bastids that are screwed down under it 
v we no outlet, save in final desperation writing to some- 
one in Europe . . . I have never objected to any man’s medi- 
ocrity, it is the idiotic fear that a certain type of mediocrity has in 
the presence of any form of the real. And the terror of newspaper 
owners, professors, editors, etc. in the presence of idea. I have 
Shp stacked high, from men in most walks of life. Proved 
over again. No intellectual life in the univs. No truth in 
the press. Refusal to look at fact. It is nonsense to talk about my 
being embittered. I've got so much plus work going on that I haw 
difficulty in remembering what particular infamy 1 wrote % 
about... . What little life has been kept in American Jeter 
has been largely due to a few men getting out of the muck a 
keeping the poor devils who couldn't at least informed. . « - Yo 
ain't so old but what you wouldn't wake up. And you a 
ished tak eapectitte tor te 0 te any ved it: aS 
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ou have 4 bit real a 
pever did dislike yOu 
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ge = apneni hung over 


or the Cantos. He was determ 


gr Tre who had first met Pound and Yeats in his 
101 


t the 
op before the first World War, says tha’ 


ivi r of a cliff-like building facing 
“were living On the top floo a png 


Pounds wi y E 
i TOW, ergola-like flat giving t l 
te iy pire for a wealth of works in various 
jums by Henri Gaudier-Brzeska. á 
ee Rapallo in 1923,” continues Chute, “and the 


Pounds in 1924, soon followed by Ezra’s parents. Homer L. 
Pound, despite his total lack of Italian, was much liked by the 
denizens of Rapallo, who seldom failed to describe him, in a 
phrase lifted from dialect, as ‘una pasta d'uomo.” If Ezra owed to 
his father that disarming simplicity so inextricably woven with his 
own sophistication, from his mother he derived even more striking 
characteristics: a fine carriage, a springy walk, a sybiline poise of 
= ms = bgenee wilfulness in not admitting or even seeing 
other side. Not even a long and tedious year in the hospital 
puy bsy Le Weston Pound's portedh sre determination 
low the conversation to drop be 

course she and ‘Son’ held differin rop below a cultural level. Of 
‘Oil lente" tier “ence conceptions of culture, She 

Passed si reciting his ‘juvenalia,’ althou = 
n since T. S. Eliot had hailed him as “i gh two years had 
fhe Cantos were already in spate im as ‘il miglior fabbro’ and 

the greater importan spate. Any attempt to put in 

with a a iei of his maturer work would be bab 
close,"40 early verses swept on to 3 quenched 
Stella Bo their Ninetyish 

in wen, one of Ford’ 

he described “ate wives, came to see the 

Situati É 

tion in Paris, Oo ee 
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of their nervous and privacy-ioving te » 
pee app pret 
in or knock. Hordes came. So when they got back tO seen 
winters in Italy, they would beg us to keep their rety ; 
as long as possible. But in Rapallo, when we ianya ps for 
we found them in a sixth floor flat with a big terrasse, ų ar 
the harbor, and although the house was new, the life ooking 
manently disabled. Anyone who wanted to see them pag S Pe 
flights to climb and with no guarantee that they naa six 
‘one at home when they got to the top. This eminently q, < 30 
arrangement enabled Ezra to write his Cantos indie patisfactory 
devote himself to his immense correspondence, whi a and to 
mainly of the wildest abuse of everyone who did nee ‘ 
him, conveyed in highly impressionist typescript. Ts a With 
immense satisfaction, and meanwhile Dorothy applied cane 
the composition of abstract water-colours. When disposed Ni 
versation Pound would place himself on the quaiside t for con- 
the cafe above which he lived, and conversation “nis oa = 
him. It was an excellent system, which included one ment ai 4 
at the cafe-restaurant and the minimum of household done 
Pound's furious efforts on behalf of his fellow writers, am 
and musicians did not slacken during his years in Rapallo. D 
1929, Douglas Goldring, whom he had met in London in 1909 
at the office of The English Review, paid tribute to him as follows: 
“Pound, like Ford, has a pure, passionate, disinterested fe 
of good writing. He is one of the few men living who has a sense 
of team-work. So long as good literature continues to be produced, 
it does not so much matter to him who produces it or where it 
Be up. When I used to see a good deal of him, it seemed to me 





Of these years, Desmond Chute wrote, in 1955, “Had he not 
und here the freedom he sought: freedom to be a poet? (At 
Rapallo he was universally and spontaneously called ‘il poets’ 


People still stop me in the street to ask for news of ‘il Signor 





ramme Henges. 
sistency: ided one sculptor, ibili 
Thus he Po musicians with yd al th his kindness 
carve ™ i 
_ talent to — pat distressed and 


m ži 
lacking > 
of cas mutilate 
aua à kindred discipline, 
easily y of Cult 


Educative activities € 

also one of his man 
t herein sticks in my 
gh Pound bore so 


local orphans 


e. An elemen 


marked a somatic lik 


Poetry, WaS Music. 


“Fanned by his disinterested and unflagging enthusiasm r 


eat Jeanie oie were 
ee ct o Oi context was a great word with Ezra; not only 
did he insist at rehearsals on ‘blocks’ of light and shade in the 
performance of old music, he also demanded integrated and con- 
secutive programs. The Rapallo musical seasons started as weeks, 
begun under the sign of Mozart, all of whose violin sonatas were 
played at least once by Olga Rudge and Gerhart Munch. One 
wonders when the whole series had last, if ever, been heard in its 
pn se followed all Bach’s and all Pergolesi’s. In a similar 
spirit, though more informally in a private house, Munch gave a 
me nce temo he ape Wee 
- Meanwhile the weeks went on with Purcell’s 
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thanks to Olga Rudge’s research and to microfj} 
since been made available to the public. Some Viva ldi nique t 
given at Rapallo. Particular interest attaches to ky inedita, has 
transcriptions of mss. embodying researches b erhart hnas 
Chilesotti into old music (e.g. Dowland, Tanneqai the late g% 
Milano). 
“The Bartok played here by the i 
published, was as yet seldom played ae Sige though 
possible Ezra decided on local talent. Yet he w. own As far 45 
cluding good or excellent professionals on faei far fro, er 
was not made up to show off the performers, but BEN pri 
intrinsic musical worth. Nor was any discrimination e er b; 
grounds of race or nationality. Incidentally, the onl ver made 
from the authorities was the loan of the hall. Baaai Teceived 
already mentioned, we heard Tibor Serly in Mozart's Si the Artists 
certante and Sonata for Violin and Viola, and some pe Con. 
of his own; Renata Borgatti in Bach, Haydn, Mozart BO 
Chiara Fino Savio singing Arie antiche, and Lonny Maye cbuaey; 
mith. Lugini Franchetti and Giorgio Levi were due ‘oes 
a cut short so many things more important (but how ee at 
— memorable for music and innocent of banality and 
Stella Bowen says that these winter concerts afforded timel 
support for musicians who had been hard-hit by the pace 
Ezra stood at the door of the hall and held out his slouch hat to 
the concert-goers. The proceeds were divided among the players. 
During these years, Olga Rudge lived in a tiny villa above 
Rapallo. The house had no water or electricity, and she prepared 
her meals on a charcoal stove. The present vogue of Vivaldi’ 
music in the United States and in other countries may be traced 
directly to the spadework that she and Ezra did on the work of 


Ying, 


uin, Francesco ds 
a 








o ND 
wat vivaldi manuscripts were gator iag ee 
m fire Today, musicians are perform pA Kee 
by pound’s microfilms. He refers tO this ep 
ade from “>, 
oe ock-Drill: 
i also honed Torino é è 
Bottai anihi to dig out vivaldi,“ [.} 


erests might be, he always managed 
was never very far from 


d though Pound's int 


Varie : : 
i in some way. Music, for him, 
Saz ate said, “Put words to music and you'll soon find out 
p . r oe 

n whittle the words down. ; 
graa Pound's interest 10 


music, and tennis, 
the First World War, and accelerated 


In addition to poetry, 
te during the widespread 


evident before 
ophe, had become more acw 
joned by the Great Depression. Almost everyone in 


the 1930s lived in the grim shadow of the Crash 
h. The Second World War was eagerly 
as an excuse to stop thinking about eco- 
to talk on the “Sale and Manufacture 
May 4, 


a had an writing on economic problems since 1912. 
e was a columnist for A. E. Orage’s New A i ; 
€ : ; ge. His ont 
a Sg ae wow! Party was based upon his hope : 
; , it turned out, that : 
Sea o, at the party leaders would accept 
$ sebyetio smond Chute writes, 
Economics, was to cast so l 
next period. Asked once why ie: p = penser 
(he never ramingen aes so patient of the regime 
tary reform,’ convinced of havi mpini: ae a annie. 
theori ng converted the Duce to the 


ethic, which is divided ra 
the perfect word, aaee shone: 


j RERE 
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Metaphysic: tp 
Only the most absolute sincerity under heaven 
any change. = Flees 
Politics: 


In cutting an ax-handle the model is not far off, in thi 
one holds one ax-handle while chopping the other, ti Senge: 


men in governing men. ONE uteg 
Ethics: 
The archer, when he misses the bulls-eye, turns 

cause of the error in himself. and Seeks the 


Like many other writers and artists, Pound involved himself 
the political enthusiasms of the 1930s. Most of his presi 
had gone to the left, because of the political alliance that the 
Roosevelt regime had formed with Soviet Russia in 1933. The 
Spanish Civil War in 1936 was the “moment of trath” for those 
whom Ezra termed “campus communists and millionaire Com- 
munards.” His boyhood friend, William Carlos Williams, became 
chairman of the New Jersey Committee for Medical Help to Loyal- 
ist Spain. Hemingway donated forty thousand dollars to the Loyalist 
cause in Spain. He recouped this sum by the sale of newspaper 
articles about the Spanish war, and later, by the huge profits from 
his novel, For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940). Nevertheless, no one 
would ever accuse Hemingway or Williams of being a 
It was only a fad. 

Years later, when Williams was offered the post of Consuls 
in Poetry to the Library of Congress, Washington bureaucrat dt 





committee, 
useless to tell anyone in Washes 





Roosevelt state. Rex 
pline, and the Gover 
versity Press, 1933) W 
urged the passage of many 


“ rate state”. 

‘ton was aware of certain coincidences between the state, 
which he was fond of terming Kalia irredenta, and the early 
years of the American Republic. He had embodied these similari- 
ties in a book, which he wrote in 1933, Jefferson and/or Mussolini, 
L'idea Statale Fascismo as I have seen it (London, Stanley Nott, 
Ltd., 1935; New York, Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1935). 
It bay ect Volitionist Economics. The work was submitted to 
some forty publishers during the next two years. He comments 
never beloes has h k a B c that 
EE eme ab rriei difficulty in finding a publisher. The 
the lai y, nor was it circulated or subsidized by 

talian government, Despite the 
out that he was not advocatin fact that Ezra had pointed 
States, the book has been Oa a an Tor Gey Viniaus 
usually by peo l on that ground since 

5 Pound’s col who have not read it. yor: 


hich was the z 
“fascist” laws, or principles of the 
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She edited a journal for the General Confederation > "Dua 


in Rome. 
While living as an American citizen in Italy, Fou 

himself in much the same manner as he had done in Conduteg 
France. He worked on his poems, studied, carried on a ee 
. and made a few public talks on hin raming 
economic theories. These theories were inspired by his Advanceg 
war. Witter Bynner says that during the First World War hatreg > 
Henry Ford how long the conflict would last. “Unti > he askeg 
have killed off enough of the workers to feel safe,” Rea g ile 
Te. 


Pound knew that great changes were needed. He had wr 
editorially, in The Exile, “Quite simply, I want a new civit 
tion. In his Polite Essays, he had stated that “Civilization roe 
when people start preferring a little done tight to a gea S 
done wrong. ™" “ 
Pound had long been concerned about the anachronisms 
injustices of monetary issue. In 1917, he had met Capt © 
Douglas, an engineer who had formerly been in charge of intema. 
tional operations for the Westinghouse Corporation. Objecting 
the nineteenth century mode of distribution, Dooa tnd apie 

out some improvements, which he termed “Social Credit”. 

A few years ago, I was asked at a trial in New 
is Social Credit?” ae» 
“Social Credit,” I replied, “is a system which, in times of pros- 
perity, not only discontinues the collection of taxes, but distributes 

surplus funds to the citizens in the form of a national dividend. 

It transforms the state from an organization whose motto is 

‘Always Take’, to a government which is not a continuous mis- 
fortune borne by the citizens.” 

No doubt, Pound would disagree with this definition, since be 
would wish to get some of the fundamentals of the system before 
from malice as well as from ignorance. Horace Gregory, who ht 
evidently not looked too deeply into the matter, commented in tb 
August, 1935 issue of Poeiry, “Like Douglas he (Pound) isnot 
the fact that labor is an integral factor in the denomination 
Bi money values.” 








the many Fe ie 

aster, aP pae ndividualism, * 
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k of acquaintan 
he decided 


; pte 

wees misconceptions of labor, Maman a single employer, the 

a man ea he Mok, The New Class (1957), 
van , 

ea is a bureaucrat’s heaven, in which the workers labor 

forever in the service of a parasitic elite. 

In the confused world of the 1930s, there was no figure more 
bewildering than the Prince of Wales, or King Edward VIII, or the 
Duke of Windsor, as he was variously known. Pound refers to him 
a number of times, to the effect that “Eddie” gave the world three 
additional years of peace. Pound also has said, “They try to have 
a war every twenty years, so if you can postpone the damned thi 
a ye times, that's one war on don’t here cy, 
the Seanad er Poua hg cans had boet denl ent att 990 aa 
obstacle—"Eddie™ refused nt panies ‘There was one last-minúte 

gn the mobilization papers. He had 


terans’ P À 3 
and apparently be cam ospitals just after the First World War, 


kind å bring himsel ` 
“Eddien wt again. “That w lf to send men into that 


oman” 
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not serve the purpose of a monarch. At any rat *'¥tD U4, 
e, 


war in 1936, and there was one i 
Ezra tells another story ae hee ne a “abdicar > 
certain members of the European aristocracy hi a thesis '@”- 
type. That is to say, they sometimes like to bes apt to reve, that 
fours, especially late at night. He tells a tale wee e on a 
was roused from his rest in a Riviera hotel one sh cftect that te 
scream. He dashed out in the hall, just in time _— by a wom, è 
someone rounding the corner on all fours. Anoth err ing i 
suring the frightened woman that “It’s only our Hin dy Was Pring 
In January of 1939, Ezra’s friend William But a ; 
ending one of his longest and most stimulating prt Yeats died, 
mother-in-law had also passed away the resinas e 
decided that this was an opportune moment to feb: and he 
Jand. As he tells it, in an interview after his release =e home, 
; “In 1938 my wife’s mother died and for the first tim: 
little income and I was free of the responsibility for c: A she had a 
I thought it was monstrous that Italy and the United Sa for her, 
go to war so I came here to stop it. For the first time Te eee 
to pay for the trip. I took second class passage on the Re 
the ship was empty so they got me the bridal suite for $160. All| 
had was a suitcase and a rucksack so I spent nothing on bial 
It cost me only $5 over the $160. Arriving in New York aan 
as the poor boy making good.” wae 
When Pound landed in New York, he was quoted in the New 
York Times of April 21 as saying that bankers and munitions- 
makers were to blame for the current unrest in Europe, rather than 
the heads of totalitarian states. On June 13, 1939, the New York 
Times piar eS aeg him on his having been 
awarded a docto) rs at his Hamilton College. 
The citation reads: Epy m s 


“Ezra Pound: native of Idaho, graduate of ; i 
the class of 1905, poet, critic, and prose wri L — Po e 
ib, ice completing your college career you have had a life full of 
significance in the arts. You have found that you could work more 
a happily in Europe than in America and so have lived most of Ùe 
past 30 years an expatriate making your home in England, Fre 











he has wa 
g. The larger 


1 and eco- 


oing, but $ i 
ith understandin, 
i at your political al 

n at times $ a 
public has on ; pn artistic credo, and you have so es! 
PA unintentionally perhaps—their a= an S 

is immense, and whether or not your e 

mer is ked with the develop- 


ame is rmanently lin f i 
me apa in a 20th century. Your reputation is 
ded many poets into new paths, you 

and the historian of the future in 
mind will inevitably, we 
d to the influence of your 
college teachers. champion of 
younger writers as W d for this fine 
and rare human quality and for your own ac 


and prose, we honor you.” 


Archibald MacLeish wrote an article about Pound which ap- 
peared in The Atlantic Monthly of June, 1939, and Pound had 
some interesting talks with him about literary matters, but he was 
i at this juncture, much interested in literature. He had de- 
hii his ideas to the extent that he believed he could present 

nem convincingly to his countrymen, and he hoped that b 
vincing them, he could 2 PES 
War, or failing that, at least 
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Ving 


Pound hoped that his reputation as a Poet mi 

audience in the United States. A most werfons might Eain him a 
voice in th = 

k 


of American foreign policy at this time w 
Chaplin. Pound could not hope to compete yin? „that of 
own terms. His attempts to get radio time ns this Clown lie 
where. After the initial Times interview, the ae Tebuffeg On hig 
men closed their ranks against him. He wan eae Tadi, id 
to get in oa the non-interventionist movement rags Months tog 
the “America First” group, which only began im the Unite sty 
he had gone back to Italy. i ‘© function lone 
He went to Washington, and had lunch with ome 
which, years later, caused Westbrook Pegler to « Henry w, 
had been mixed up with Wallace's guru, Nichols St that Pound 
also conferred with Senator Harry Byrd, He z Roerich, p 
mildly disturbed by that gentleman’s blithe plisar: he wa 
“Oh 
’ You 


can find anything in Jefferson!” 
Pound had a chat with Senator Borah about 
Social Credit, 
The 


Senator had evinced considerable interest in this syst 
years earlier, when Major Douglas had Visited Wais a few 
ever, as Borah remembered the occasion, when he ean How. 
twee oe to listen to Douglas, the engineer failed 
theory lucidly enough to ho i i > 
they had drifted away. to hold ‘heir aiena sa 
Pound also talked with Senator Burton K 
- Wheele: 
later become a leader of the non-Saterserticedie’ an 
eg “coro sone “What do you expect me to do, when he's 
urt so that i i 
2o e they will declare everything he 
"Het ream Carlos Williams wrote to Robert McAlmon, May 25, 
9, “Ezra Pound is being mysterious about his comings and 
goings. Pound looks like Henry VIII of England. He was wrapped 
in sweaters and shirts and coats until I thought him a man mown- 
tain, but after a while he returned to normal measurements again 
—I think he was afraid of our damp spring weather!" 
Ezra could have not suspected in 1939 that he was to spend 
thirteen damp springs in Washington, or that he would contract 


bronchitis during one of those seasons. 
He spent some time with an old friend, Congressman Geo 


r Uni j 
jans when non ET 

jers in 17. Pound mentio! era 
> -iet tried to find th 


r A ten 
an item listing the because 
paper. + ica. Tinkham’s name was among osm member 

s in America. him down as an honorary MEY 
usement in his 


Negroes F 
i tituents had put 
r3 gop in Boston. Tinkham found am 
isitors’ reaction to this item. 4 + 
jpt the fact that he enjoyed being a pennis agia ae 
class, Tinkham accomplished some noteworthy acts during 
terms of service. It was he who noticed the clause in the League 
of Nations bill that would have caused us to abnegate our 
sovereignty. He immediately rushed to Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s office, and told him about it. As Ezra describes the occa- 
sion in the Cantos, “and he knew there’d be one hell of a fight in 
the Senate.” Lodge was subsequently memorialized as the man 
be = ee against the bill and defeated it, winning for him- 
ness shy founder of isolationism”, or some such term. 
ao m also made an amazing prediction in 1934, which was 
by the press, and quickly forgotten. Hi 
velt’s recovery program would be i He declared ‘hat Roose 
i a complete failure, and that the 
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Family investments in South African gold mines 
euhe fortune. Eara says that when “Tink sneha 


the floor. And, to fix the situation in Man 
araar A man’s gesture of obeisance to money. my miad, Bary 
At Bara’s suggestion, I went to the Harvard Club in 1952 
eink”. With his typical enthusiasm for a campaign, Ezra. 
drafted no less than three letters to “Tink”, the last of which had 


peen se bY me tyre Tinkham "s Biography, whe 


Harvard men who were paralyzed at the sight of him, His 
beard was as raffish and his eyes as bright as they must have been 
when Ezra first set eyes on him. 

We spent some pleasant hours together, but nothing came of the 
book. Tinkham was not much interested in whether any- 


- Carolina. His money went to a children’s home in Boston. 
Pound's visit to America in 1939 was concluded by an evening 
at the Petitpas, in New York City, in homage to the 
ini at the 


E 
3 








i in the 

N THE MIDST of one of the most destructive wars 
history ©? mankind, Ezra Pound remained true to his calling. 
While fifty million human beings were dying by violence, he went 
the international wireless. 
d been doing all of his life, he interspersed his poetry 


with blistering invective against politicians and usurers. 
He was the only Bohemian of the Second World War. In a 


against him seems to have been that he refused to take part in the 

slaughter, While so many millions were dipping their hands in 

gi he asked only for peace. 

_His purpose was serious although the resul 

K s s t was disastrous for 

hr an fury against Pound, which is still unabated in many quar- 

primer from the fact that he refused to become a barbarian. 
alone of Western men, he has no blood on his conscience 


sagen co 
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sn otayana. = had stubbornly refused to a INDIV 
itizenship, although he vi le ve u UA nD which 
administration. His teased ao a be Americas sane 7% grst me on the “Americ apts prom 1941 
roe since 1933 was no cee ri ‘aera taken Veh = oo soared to the United States 1 Nag - nited 
sritage, and the rebuffs which hi for him to by adio k noted that pound was couns Á 
to the Uni e received duri Te! the e, New: wee note : e sahty-fiVE per cent i 
moeni on igang a Pound more due his 1939" his pared against providing ai o a = meet en ie was me 
wrongly, were being ben exes _who, te oe = o aga ulie, cago Tribune an ny other important 
and a press that was a willing zad ra party bent rightly or on outside of the Wall Street sphere of influence. it also 
The nature of the personality whi A o tie oriin; "PON war s the program of a national-influential group, “America First » 
sa most monolithic powers eae aad blithely fly agai a opposed jntervention. 
oe, analyzed by a friend of ntry has ever knoe ™ Thus in 1941, according to national polls, Ezra Pound repre- 
in her From the Life: of his London peri pwn has he sentiment of eighty-five per cent of his coun men, 2! 
“In the hist vife: period, sented the $e i y-five per ¢ ntry. „an 
is jory of twentieth century li Phyllis Franklin D. Roosevelt, determined to involve the United States 10 
known and valued mor ry Hterature Ezra ther European war, re resented fifteen hose 
one of those unfortu' e as a Portent than as Pound may = Mae i "e sare er cent—mostly _ 
make s nate swallows who arrive a Poet. He w who had an ideological or business stake in intervention. At this 
xe roma Yet I think he bad in hi carly, but who ian point, it seemed that the representative system was not functioning. 
. A quarter of a ce im the makin; 't Encouraged by the mushroo ang isolationi f i 
l atten ntury ago he was sayi g of $ ry hrooming isolationist sentiment in Amer- 
l out ra world what every young ying to a ica, Pou tried to get a visa to retum in the summer of 1941. The 
i now [1946] ng person and most United States Embassy received hi i : - : 
ee automaticall s intelli- : A . im with bitter vitupera 
clipes youthful Ezra when he fi ly believe. Yet accused him of being an agent of “Fascism”, and pe tion, 
rt; asd urged the intelloctu rst preached his ee visa, Confined to Italy, Pound sm”, an would not issue 
Meya ania. he al necessity of of that nation. In a mi sat} continued his broadcasts from 
(Aas pene aa rigidly intelli being as honest his In a memorial broadcast to James J = 
took : to vulnerable as a sea-ane: igent as a Plymouth ae position: “As a writer, I am given to oyce, he defined 
ey that came hi -anemone. , . . Ezra aly à no one and 
: “', Miscourage was s uching and in his proclamation of troth Pound made about seventy-fi ‘ aE ai 
erent Daly wani O Booi pie RAT broadcasts over Radio 
perhaps it will become , his duty was clear to hi United States into the r 7, 1941, before the ad 
Americans, clearer him, ment, a Second W: vent of 
À supeaied If the Congress wa to subsequent generations of cats wee smplolcms of De anti orid War. The Italian = 
and flagrant violati e impotent to stop Ri rom broadcasting. Thi E ives, then tem s govem 
4 of checks violation top Roosevelt's he © £- The od porarily stopped hi 
; xai and balances which s of his oath of office; if the system ss employed had Ber jargon and mixture Po . him 
ee kanp longer functioning a set up in the Constitution DT error as its pn Fascist secret gaiek ae: s that 
gay the executive and the elagi usurpation of Raas asadota tha L Sf Pet Chat hae + whic wes 
devolved the government as helpless , leaving the legislative he should from continuin; tates armed forces! wes sending 
upon the citizen as the Soviet Duma, Beat? ing his broadcas 
Pound to act as - 1), then it and his wi the United ts, Pound 
received tr! an individual. on a ape ue settled thei States for the durati decided that 
to broadcast from Rome, as # Rome nc! diplomatic their affairs, and duration of hosti 
informed him train early in Prepared to lea: 
that he 1942, Ameri ve Rome 
Officials in 
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file No. F-130 contained instructions that 


Pound should never again be granted passport facilities ae 


t 

Thi a clear violation of Pound's constitutional righ 
had never been charged with any wrongdoing; he was a citien i 
good standing, and the State Department officials had absolu = 


no grounds for refusing him permission to travel. This was o 
the more important reasons why the Department of Justice 


Ne of 


did not wish to prosecute Pound on a charge of = 
charge could have been dismissed on the grounds that Poni Ka 
been denied a fundamental right of an American citizen 

he should be allowed to travel abroad and return without iá 
hindrance. The Supreme Court has repeatedly upheld this right, or 


William Rose Benét, in The Saturday 


Review of Literature, 


Mareh 6, 1943, quoted Malcolm Cowley as follows: “He [Pound] 
tried to leave Italy a year ago on the train that carried our diplo- 
mats and newspaper correspondents, but by that time his record 
was so black that our government refused to give him a visa, . . . 


I now find it hard to believe that he is 


a fascist at heart, an 


apostle of racism or an enemy of his own country. It scems to me 


rather that a succession of literary attitudes 


and the habit of trying 


to amaze his readers have involved him in an utterly false and 


evil situation from which there is no retreat.” 


Just what was so black about Pound's record, Cowley docs not 
say. Presumably he is referring to the pre-Pearl Harbor broadcasts 
from Radio Rome, which accurately reflected the prevailing 


American sentiment at this time, Even if 


Pound had been sus- 


pected of being an agent of Fascism, he could have been allowed 10 


return to his country, and he could have 







been kept under sur- 
i twenty-four 


not then and has never boen in the business of espionage, and P 


are of as great interest as his published letters, will be 


the future. When I read some of the texts of 






in the Cantos. “on 
‘pts available at the Library of Congress 


p! 
transcrip” i T st. A 
'pjefiy of biographical interet a very incomplete and inadequate 


i ise 

hes wamenipa  post-Pea Harbor broadcasts. On some 0C- 
a transcribers failed to tune in until Pound's broadcast 
per t over; on other occasions, poor shortwave reception made 
ats meer for them to understand what he was saying- The tran- 
J pagel had considerable difficulty understanding Pound’ s 
peor whic! a Yankee “cracker-barrel” accent, 
interspersed with cockney, Flea Market, ar 


ts. They seeme : 
por transcripts are sprinkled with such errors as “money” 


for “Monet”, “confusion” for “Confucian”, and throughout one 
entire broadcast on the work of Louis Ferdinand Céline, the tran- 
scriber has put this name down as “Stalin”, and even as “Ferdinant 
Stalin”. 

In order to make them readable, I have corrected the numer- 
ous misspellings of the transcribers and have noted where they 
occur in brackets, The following excerpts from Pound’s broadcasts 
will be useful to students of Pound. 


December 7, 1941: 


“Europe calling. Pound speaking. Ezra Pound speaking, and I 


think I am perha; S $ ki a 
United States, bon peaking a bit more to England than to the 


Englishman's head is ma wood rican 

de of and Ameri head made 
of watermelon, Easier to get somethin ote American head 
nigh impossible to ; e= 
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14 and 15, Some of your philosophists and fancy thinker, pt 
beve called it the spiritual side of England. ppe. would 
state of mind. 10 say 
“J can't say my remarks were heeded. I thought I got ete 
enough. In fact, some people complained that several of thee 
contained no more than four or five letters, some six, Now ] 
that no Catholic has ever been or ever will be puzzled by holg 
said in those Cantos. I have, however, never asked for any What | 
thy when misunderstood. T go on, try to make my i 
and then clearer, and in the long run, people who listen to 
very few of “em do, but the members of that small and e; 
minority do know more in the long run than those who listen 
say, H. G. (Chubby) Wells and the liberal stooges. What I x 
getting at is, a friend said to me the other day that he was glad 1 
had the politics I have got but that he didn’t understand how I = 
a North American United Stateser, could have it. Well, that looks 
simple to me. Things often do look simple to me. On the Confucian 
system, very few start right and then go on, start at the roots and 
move upwards. The pattern often is simple. Whereas, if you 
start constructing from the twig downwards, you get into a 
muddle. My politics seem to me simple. My idea of a state or 
empire is more like a hedgehog or porcupine—chunky and well- 
defended, I don't cotton to the idea o’ my country bein’ an octopus, 
weak in the tentacles and suffering from stomach ulcers and colic 
gastritis.” 



































There were no further broadcasts until January 29, 1942, when 
Pound persuaded the Italian government to let him return to the 
air, 


rae January 29, 1942: 
“And then there was my old dad in bed with a broken hip: 
Lond knows who's going to mend it or when it is going 9 mead. 
So F read him a few pages of Aristotle in the Loeb (low, sccorias: 
do the Ditaip] Classica) Library, as diversion 2 2B 
mind off it. Also to keep my own work in progress prog" h 
because for some time I had in mind the need of €o 








before he was gett A 
F can still bear him saying A 


ah saying to me, 


pi 
d on my shoulder jus 
nd Senate building and 


to whitewash who 
‘en her British allies 


plundered 


dered in l k 
crimes that nothing can wi 
Katyn Forest scandal.] I thi 


tten. I don’t think the claim of even gou } 
pero [invading, according to transcriber] Russia to slaughter 


and kill all Eastern Europe is a necessary part of the program. 
Program of dissent. . - - I don't think that this was necessary. I 
don't think it is the function, even of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Army, to dictate the citizen’s politics. Not to the 
point of inviting finvading, according to the transcriber} Soviet 
Russia, Bolshevik Russia, to kill off the whole east half of Europe 
and ordering the citizens to approve of it. I don’t think it is a lucky 
move. Even if Mr. Eden hopes to doublecross Russia, which 
a indicates [inducts, according to transcriber] that he does 
ania ee Ex en this Muscovite order, we will let by- 
Instead of which, beiaren s a E 
the world accepts the gold stand oe a “a 
ard. . . . Does look like there 


Was a weakness of mind in some quarte : 
he first sends to the bughouse.” q rs. Whom God will destroy, 


es 3, 1942; 

. Pound ‘ 

st a he spec a thirty year 
> even in... 
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people such as the United States of Americans. You 
Lord knows who is trying to get you out. As ry in it ang 
Rothermere, who was not much, as you might say, to late Lisa 
about, finally decided that the English public was the home 
wholly unteachable. Well, I don't know whether you se 
thing from history, I mean, I don’t know whether you ere any, 
in a state of mind where you want to learn anything freq ve" Wet 
or from any other source whatever. A way to get ae 
might be discoverable. It might be more discoverable if ves out 
had a faint inkling or a curiosity as to how you get yo YOu first 
“ . . How well you can learn from the disasters Primi in, 
J do not yet know. But I would lay it down as an axi 
empires do not get knocked apart from outside until ley 
plumb gone to rot in the middle. The laws of right EN are 
have been known since the days of You and Shun, old ment 
Emperors, and from the time of King Wong was a thousand 
and from Wong to Confucius was more than two thor T 


tava, 


Taasi those days when the policies of Chun and of Guan were 
slipped together, compared, they were as the two halves of a peel 
Or it might be the two parts of a talley stick. And for nigh on to 
four thousand years I think no one has dodged the fate of those 
policies. Then from the time of Confucius, every dynasty in China 
has learned from Confucius—I mean he learned it from looking 
at history—talking of Chun and Guan. And after him whenever a 
great man learned it he started or upheld some sort of imperial 
order.” 


February 19, 1942. Power: 

“The President hath power. The president has no legal power to 
enter into serious and secret agreements with foreign powers, He 
has no legal power to cook up policies with Jones? Borkin? and 
sign the nation’s name on the document. The United States treaties 
are valid when ratified by the Senate and not before. The Presideat 
has no legal power to enter into condominiums with foreign 80V- 
ernments for a misconduct of scandalous islands off the China 
coast or in proximity to distant Oriental or any other damn har- 

bors. The President has no more legal right to do these infamies 


s s meeting, 
did I meet, 1 was island. How many 


history? How many whi 


people di 
o ha 


g 


Trollope 
2. Time Lag: pe 

a ja a n students will recognize that aquest 3 
are {here to prepare students for life in a given country, a aio 
given time and insist on finding out what will happen to life in 
that place and time, they can get their four years’ work {worth?}. 
Nobody can do this for those students, they have got to do it for 
themselves. Ma Hopkins on one end of the log, and the students 
on the other, When Abe Lard [sic. transcriber] was kicked out of 
the University of Paris, five thousand students followed him out 
into the country. There were no dormitories or million-dollar 
gymnasiums. That is the sort of thing that builds the revival of 
learning, or intellectual re-birth.” 


March 30, 1942. Pattern: 

The - to defend the American heritage is on the American 
mane = À man who had any part in helping Franklin D. 
siLa she n out—get the United States into it—has enough 
lve. an whan ything. If Roosevelt were not below the bi 

the concept of honor enters the 
mind, below the 


sto TaI DIF SIGDLY ORS 

ical eve! at which human beings can conceive of Do, 
ence of such a thing as honor, the liar would go out the 
of the American Capitol and commit hara-kiri, to the 
evils he has wrought upon the American people.” atone for the 


April 9, 7942. Indecision: 

“Sovereignty inheres in the right to issue money, Ana 
‘American sovereignty belongs by right to the people, ang the 
representatives in Congress have the right to issue m 
srrcrmine the valve thereof. And 120 million, 120 million sua,” 
have lamentably failed to insist on the obervation of this 
decided law. . . . Now the point at which embezzlement — 
nation’s funds on the part of her officers becomes tresece: the 

be decided only by jurists, and not by hand-picked 

judges hired to support illegality- “1 

“ | The stock broker is not my ideal. He is not a 

A poker player plays with his own money. If he loses, he loses, 

A man who buys a lottery ticket takes his chances with the other 

purchasers of lottery tickets. Neither of them gambles with the 

purse of the people. It’s the old contempt for others, but a long 

way back, there was still some perception of ethics and men were 

supposed to look at the consequences of their act, before thinking 
they were being both honest and clever.* 

“=, . The danger to the United States as a system of govem- 

ment is not from Japan but from jury.” 


n 
$ 





a Apparently Pound means from the “juridical” in this instance, 
Ba: as he earlier cited “hand-picked judges hired to support illegality” 
This is an interesting prediction in view of the postwar decisions of 
‘the Supreme Court. Numerous bills have since been introduced in 
Congress to limit the power of the judges to “make law”. 







April 13, 1942. Question of Motive: 
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ds means © 

aS sant, Wore com- 

gan to nation’s literature 15 ma sed form bi facts; 

> prte literature, the ee basic coed 

nun ‘munication O ; ist 

munical ae Jeading the eat fally a man 15 cart 
n s A 

’s d P t handy 
books a that tradition available. Sy, bot for moment 
those “ee public, American, sa on S merican public, rather 
"ABO aak of b° United States, nt A chap in 


ge D i io vel ‘Mos » 
pa atic in Paio’s nove sas that there could be enough 


ad it from the other gooks in the asy 
: “well, the Americans =f Oe put inside its 
taut oF ee a A to exaggerate when I bust out against 
am gm Se a ao pus as the Atlantic Monthly, and 
spira z heeRcribner’s as they were in the year 1900, and 
ceased not essentially to be. . - Their stink of stale perfume 
contained deadly gases which finally poisoned. No language could 
quite cover the loathing I feel for a Sedgwick but it doubtless 
seems exaggerated, Later on, in London I did try to make a few 
people see why the printed matter on sale in that city would finally 
kill off the inhabitants. Witness Dunkirk. 
Pa. Leta century saw what is called an advance in 
ence. People learned that bacilli i 
prophylaxis entered the general rigs. bo viens. it 
concept got 


knocked out of the i 
s popular mind. It has been i 
concept, but it decayed, it is what is possibly a good 


concept. The age called the 
could _ evil. In the Middle 
ir eyes off the he 
would land . re and now thou: “ 
ever, a man in perdition, and ght the bad idea 


Then r eternal flames, 
heretics tee got tangled and Sel ae or what- 
tO get that t and so forth, And got fanatic and — 
fanaticism, got be Monsieur Voltaire tried 
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least not at the beginning, except those who i 
usury racket, or those whose ideas were jane Sune i the 
racket. But so far as I know, no research has ever bee ical to that 
those lines. I am speaking of heretics proper; people a done 
ideology, not talking about mere witch persecution, RA 
“Well, the idea that a wrong idea could damage 
and now was, perhaps, not fully developed. The Brith here 
was that free speech was a loophole. Let ’em talk soit theory 
do nothing. Hyde Park Corner and so on. they wij 
“Well, Gus Flaubert and myself, and divers i 

if you go back far enough, Confucius, saw aistn AA 

just one bad idea, and that was the corruption of the van 

total means of communication of all ideas whatsoever: th, 

ruption of language; the destruction of all precision in ined cor- 

which destruction takes man back down to the status of tee 
or what beasts are supposed to be, namely, unable to commun; 
cate with each other. Yet even animals like the wolves and pos 
dogs do seem to understand each other and to collaborate. Ve 
well, I sat there rooting around and gradually got some wae, 
to combatting this universal gonorrhea of language, and this rot- 
ting of all printed sense of communication, monthlies, dailies, 
weeklies, publishing systems, all of which have been pretty well 
dished and ditched, the poor old Brit iniquitous [record stuck in 
Rome]. . . . And anyhow I am speaking to the United States of 
America. 

“Forty years ago, Brooks Adams made quite a good study of 
England, foreseeing that she would bust up and part go to the 
U.S.A. and part to Germany. If I remember it right, Japan may 
be getting a look in. Naturally, very few people read Mr. Adams. 
I only know of one Englishman who has quoted him and I am 
not enamoured of retrospect. T ought to have been given Brooks 

_ Adams when I was having a shot at American History in the 
University of Pennsylvania, that, forty years ago, might haw 
accelerated me and given him a little publicity. In fact, al 
teachers in American universities ought to have £0" 0 A. 

Brooks Adams then, that is 1897, 1900, 1903, his best WO, 
“His weak and pingling brother Henry was not the Me og 
"his older brother Brooks was. Brooks seeing what bad 

ae 


Dua, 


along 
ent into 


ʻI 


ing tı would beppe 
mran it pretty clearly: og bad age-old 
» ; ecin, beyond that. oa fore 
= x ut not si b he di n ys 
ye had existed, DU v 
kE of faith, D t say, in his ow? P emptor of 
a "Living, 3$ age is, of the Empire; noting aim; 
do ve English remained re ot 
äs decline, which the n. sh EREE ee . 
mot eer reer i that, not foreseeing 
Pola PN to volitional. I will repeat $ een 
a lian rise, NOt foreseeing the change 
vin | . Home of 
aP i i Adams’ ‘Judea: 
v “Reading again John as N maybe in his preface to his 


where he notes et ee 


book on 

incy Adams, ae 
= pot back to his great granddaddy, ae Ee 
pews of his country and inventor en 


wem ame get it all into one discourse, but if there is still 
some campus . . - not wholly squashed under the dung floes of 
Wall Street and Washington, I suggest you start taking notes and 
figures. Figure out this affair of the ruin of language, the falsifi- 
cation of all reports in the well-paid magazines, the falsification of 
newsprint, and also the attack on historical knowledge. . . . Note 
when American history went out of fashion, when the kids in 
the lower grades heard of Lenin (Levin, according to transcriber] 
ee vea ae Trotsky and not so much of Lincoln and Washing- 
peak wl: . — creep-up of obscurantism, the neglect 
"Now there SEIF nans Van Buren and Johnson. 
into these questions, keg students and 30 professors digging 
know more than you do at aias pay pig oik io 
come to it ri ows what wi 
you fast. Old Ezra speaking. Pound speaking.” will 


An. tales ogg eee: 


England said to me yeste P 
one | have no representati rg Da pe a K 
iber in in England and yet it might not ka one oa 


congressional re 
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or parliamentary representation have the prof iw 
in the United States or in England since th, 
governmental system?” 


ty; 
essional d 
k beginning w pad 


Duar 


April 26, 1942: 

[Transcriber tuned in late; v 
asterisks.] E 

“. . . the publication of an art magazi 
commonly explosion of dynamite, aaah ae TEA 
* * © and source of life, and this magazine or Connected in 
its way a harbinger. I am never quite sure aes was i 
“harbinger but it does seem to be generally acce ke that wor 
sign of something about to come. Well, the other war oma 

it had been planned as a periodical or annual oats came 

out a special oumber in 1917 [1915] * * * the sculpmen, 
got Diili Killed in the interina. And that manifesto vas on 
we could do * * * what has now become known Bete 
or at least to the European continent as the crisis of the = 
Crisis of, of the system. System, not merely [in the Sakasi 

“Now the particulars about the art movement in so fir as i 
affects merely painting and sculpture may not much matter i 
i themselves, we say, but the point is that these things only wb 
ş changes like that in art and writing only occur when something 

moves deeper down, something is doing, something is working 

inside. and the live artist, as distinct from the exploiters and 

deadheads, tries to do something about it. Institute something 

likewise. Anyhow, it at last appeared and somewhere inside it or 

in some contemporary explosion, there was the live state of matter. 

Matter, when there is not a certain amount of intelligence inside it, 
ý decays and rots. I repeat that. Matter, when there is not a certain 
amount of intelligence inside it, decays and rots. 

“Jt would have been a happier day for all England if all Eat- 
Jand had looked at that sentence, which marks the end of an et 
marks the end of the nineteenth century, usurytocracy intelligent 
tilism. Matter in which there is not a certain amount of 
decays and rots. hundred 

“Profit motive, already known, two thousand dnioe es! 
before BLAST, 2400 years before Marx 


ption, indic 
ated by 


[Blan 
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of Confucian 


firs does not 
zsa aa eat Learning P Lucre doi 
dth Ta S'eim Me pot profit a nati justice/ is that 
£ . Profits n pes 
“pilosoPhy> as ense of equity/ ys ur ruling class has 
Pafi a nation/ hag) mee page! of yo 
P ati ene! ie 


a e 
wherefrori ire on profits- 
b haywire 
ron plum 


il 942: ; à 
April poi era of biology i^ a o th cratered om ® 
“+ * | sing up into slivers. a enin prevent 

split everything microscopic area, and maybe = pare. atk 
small enough ” i£ t it has t with the next ne ea 
ns a ee or with the health of a nation. 

nations) i. duate student can 


le, any post gra 
ys? other, and very 


7) and buffaloed. And 
t it may apply, imply, 


ity on try, for : 
paca? Pnority on something Or 


i 5 d [ro] 
ise too, if you don’t get lope’ 
uiai Jose all capacity to incorporate wha! 


it may imply something OT other. i 
be tke the loss, the absolute loss of craftsmanship, the 


ceaing of the (Ben Nights?], the carving of the wood in the 
fan lights over London house doors, that implied something OT 
other. Why did our Colonial architecture, what is called our 
Colonial architecture, go to pot? Wood-carving, Colonial cabinet- 
making, I mean furniture-making, digging holes and knots, why 
did that go to pot? American silversmiths’ technique, why did it 
peter out? When do such things synchronize with other phenomena, 
such as usury, tolerance of usury? 
“There is work for all sorts and kinds of hv 
te sete <r Gene tlomer tein het nery aeae 
The pi 7 è is idea deep enough into it. 
picture painter, if he carries his i n 
find s es his idea deep enough into i 
that he is not alone, not isolated, th pb dig 
S some relations, vital relations. meia he has something to 
. 3 rest i 
guess that’s enough for this evening.” of humanity. Well, 


On May 11, 1942 
Pen coat delivered 

"Te | porary French an excellent talk, “Fy 

work red on Man ak, Another talk om this 
of Louis-Ferdin y 14, 1942, was 
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Interestingly enough, three of the most PIVinga, 
Europe objected vociferously to the Sonra Son talents ; 
England and the United States in political affairs intervention © 
during the Second World War—Céline in Pria the Continens 

in Norway, and Pound speaking to his lakierni Katit Ham, 5 

three were indicted for treason. Céline was exil » America. ai 

from his native France for a period of years after th ne Denmark 
was placed in a mental hospital and his fortun © war, Hamsun 
fortune which he had built up over a period of © confiscated, a 
ro. world’s most important novelists. oe One of 

famsun had bitterly criticized the ive i 

England in Norway, which resulted in ‘manure influence of 
the German army. British influence on the Coie a pation 
twentieth century was nothing short of suicidal a te the 
detrimental to her own interests as to the se Bi ieee 
sought to destroy. The difficulty was that the British thes: she 
their success in conquering and administering India, Mal: = 
other outposts of the Empire, tried to treat the inhabitea us 
other European nations as they did the wretches who li vty 
their colonies. The result was that England not onl oiy K 
influence on the Continent, but her “Empah” as well d bij 

Nor Si anyone say that she had not been warned. The gist 
of Hitler’s message to Chamberlain, as he recorded in his Table 
Talks, was that if England insisted on going to war against Ger- 
many again, she would lose her Empire. Despite Mr. Churchill's 
assurances to the contrary, this is just what happened. 

Although Knut Hamsun died in poverty and disgrace, the flags 
were flown over government buildings in honor of the centenary 
of his birth, in August, 1959, and a special thirty-three volume 
edition of his works was issued in commemoration of the event. 

Céline is the most important modern novelist in France, al- 
though his impact has not yet been felt in America. And Pound 
too is just beginning to break through to the attention of his 
fellow countrymen, during an era when Edgar Guest, America's 
richest poet, sold a million copies of “A Heap O’ Livin ”, eami 
ne tundred and twenty-five thousand dollars a year, and 8 
tained elaborate estates in Detroit and in Florida. Despite tir 

Sees haat hen anh Ca tasters oases 


: bracket 
his ine’ me 
gP scended into ound, Ve 
ae iness, they have not year un, C are ee should tisk 
i hree r ol : 
able peoson these if that all three © intervention by 
cause pe “f their lives tO Dap none of them had aa 
peir reputations in European afa Sea jose, it m0! arr 
the dem races ain, and everything to a shamefully after 
ing pally * i All three were treate oveni 
a matter Of Copete disregard of = prap ied them into 
the Jot for having taken the ey” en ia «oii 
theif had the Axis Powers won » oe Norwegian! 
trouble. And, ated just as shamefully, for the / 
probably Da ench aiak and the American patriot would ps 
z French pa J n ninstice aS e 
patriot, the quick to criticize German or Italian injustic y 


just as : 
been just à d England and America. 


ue the excerpts from the broadcasts: 


To contin 

May 18, 1942. With Phantoms: j 

now every American or Englander of my generation Of that 
d knows that we were UP 


generation knew an 
f be a slave or go free. Any man not born 


rich in our time, he had to mate late, breed late and breed few 
or else go into slavery. Curtis Moffett said to me that when he 
saw what would happen if he was a good boy, he decided on 
badness, that he would be a bad boy and float on top of the current. 
Well, 1 landed in Europe, as my incipient biographers have stated 
ct — he eighty dollars, that is, eighty American dollars— 
is À 
ps = r hi my clothing. And that led me tọ a fresher 


AE the Lew of E. E. Cummings was given on May 21 

phe ites times on subsequent evenings. it f 
ink Aaga of five broadcasts made by Ol 4 R foe 
Twila r and privately published in It - me 
ie were “James Joyce—to his Solas tee 


before or after my 


the melting 
Xperiment, though | ats 
sy » it is lost. 
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It is a failure, and the idea of breed was not 'NDtving 
The mongrel may be clever. Varictism ma: ees un. *S 
undoubtedly claimed other empires whch be amusing ang = 
shouldn't we? But it says nothing to the aii decayeg 4 it 
says nothing to the morrow. The brain mon TOW, absolute > 
swear up to the race problem or perish. poly wit hee E 
“To hear ‘em you would think the braintrust js į z 
producing another sort of carcass that can i 'S IMteresteg ; 
number of lice, namely, parasites, subhuman Gan bn Beaten 
trust will have to face the problem of race, and a The b 
face the problem of race, and you apparently bee have to 
Who are the Shoguns (Shotguns, according to th not face it 
I ask you?” © transcriber}, 


sre 4,1942. As to Pathology and Psychosis: 

“As to pathology and psychosis. Europe calli 

calling. Nebulous notions, fragments of tape Bins 
above a pea-soup of ignorance, dense impenetrable ipssirence 
ignorance of Axis, ignorance of the capacities of the American 
Navy, ignorance of the lower deck morale, and what causes that? 
Have you no pathologists in the country?” z 


om tee The Keys of Humor: 
1 is cheaper than slave labor. And ou don't reall 
An a viernes I Jout sak N ANITA 
you damn well have got to feed them. 

* . . My heart doesn't bleed for my country. I would rather 
have my head work for my country. If you can't or won't think 
of the causes of your slavery; if this conducement of slavery o; 

shildren for ten generations—if you won't think of itO% 
in for billions of debts and you have no 
to pay for it. And most of you hare 






pi mein Four C hapters 
confusion, distress 10 
snstitution OF contador ht s 
owni. 
Py nour and virtue, 80 much as from d 
pee jon.’ John Adams. 


onal bills issued be bottomed (as is 


ARES ledges of cir redemption 
ndispensable) on plech™” i 
oe, ered and moderate epochs, an 
irculation, no # 
just, because they would answer (0 every one of the purposes of 
the metallic money withdrawn and replaced by them.’ Thomas 
Jefferson in a letter to Crawford, 1816. 

“qn. ‘, . . and gave the people of this republic the GREATEST 


BLESSING THEY EVER HAD—THEIR OWN PAPER TO 
PAY THEIR OWN DEBTS.’ Abraham Lincoln. 

“TV. ‘The congress shall have power. - - To coin moncy, 
regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, and to fix the 
standards of weights and measures.’ Constitution of the United 
by So 1, Legislative Dept., Section 8, p. 5. 

z in the convention by the unanimous consen 

t of the 

pea asni and of the Independence of the United States, 
e Wi 

thereof we have hereunto subscribed our 


names: 
George Washington 
President, and » 
a Deputy from Virginia 


-Book was first printed in 


1939, in 
response to a request from Rapallo in 1938, On May 12, 
compilers 


the Text-Book 
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to reproduce any of the material y aa 

cluded. They complied with this si 


Ur in 
anless the Diy; 

i Ti Dy 
tipulation.s Book Ms 
June 25, 1942. ix 
cycle of war): 


“.. . History is a very da ; we 
folks who lump different ‘thing, differeas pee d 
one label, such as a plow and a mortgage inds of things a ot 
capital. Keep lands and hands iene eae both Pe, 
member that all capital does not come at Hits: ming, ma 
cae Ne grievous failure of the administration Wat, even tp 
tes, let alone fixing up the affairs of Eio govern the 
and Asia” 


That Interval of Time (on th 
e twe 





July 6, 1942: 

“There is so much that the United 
war is born of such vast E n ane not know, This 
so many strains of undoing, that I'm held up RE ae a 
delaying needed to change a typing ribbon, so mu h yb 
ought to put in young America’s head. l ies 

re . rt, economics, pathology [this is transeri ‘ 

economics, mythology’ in the rebroadcast on pag e re 
to know more about all of them, need to get out of ‘his wat, 
need to stay out and to prevent the next one, need to change the 
stinking old system. Rotten art, artists, pathology, university delays. 
How come class war? What is it the profs don't know? . . . No, 
let us start on something that has been discussed in America for 
20 years, 30 years. Doctor looks at literature. All this silly talk 
about the diseased mind making a modern painting. It bored me 
like hell. It was mostly poor stuff, but the fault lay in its epee 


its lack of 


“Health is more interesting than disease: health is tou S = 
is more interesting than distortion. We have most Coot bon 
buffaloed, at any rate the intelligentsia is mostly % i.) sent 
having no brain but simply from partialism in 
of this word. 


EON 


Ser 


it Tu 
js mostly jnducant because l 
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ns on snobbis™ 


a ional 
i the convention: 
n ioe ps suggestions of an will 
y si i they lose 
an ethical basis of life- As they pe 


ple 1o of real distinction een one = 
os SS awe will replace love, analysis will give way 


anothers = Honest men, when a dogma oF sty 


parrels. veal, They will be partial. 
i : ren : a sound man becomes by 


k man, unbalanced, hard to divide it 
but if one drips with the courage, one grows 
then accustomed to weakness, and then 


the € : A 
at a certain point 
tolerant first of weakness, 


into squalor. 
aa har ec sanity and beauty, order—the world was saner 


when the cult (transcriber has this down as ‘coat’] of ugliness did 
not engage the attention of anyone... - Any deflection of the 
aim is a vagrance. It is a false repining. It is green fruit going 
rotten. 

“Beardsley was a sick man who knew he had to make a name 
quickly if he wanted to make it, personal wish, not believing in 
what art is or ought to be. When he had time to learn to paint, 
his youthful impulse was towards pre-Raphaelite beauty. His 
early drawings like Verne Jules. That’s what he wanted, Yeats 
asked him why he hadn't stuck to it. Well, Beards} 
Ai i: oA uce y > sley was no 

: geous invalid. He was a heroic invalid, up 


to the point of his force. He didn’t lie to hi 

s K 5 1 himself or his friends 
in private. He knew that beauty is so difficult. He said Beauty 15 
so difficult. i ; : i 


is, when the arti 
artist h 
ae Dit if Stops wanting to live 








mie 
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mean the line of futurist propaganda is an ide Matatpa 
adjunct. An adjunct that proves the idea Sart the pp: t 
that are merely ideologies. It is a good idea — dimena 
idea. But it needs plastic expression. Tt has 4) "ta ppa 
expression which is a dawn of its force, but it Set Plat 
from a plastic need. does Dot 

“Health is cruel, or rather health is often acco i nA 
seems cruelty to the bacillus. A man who is | What 
worry about bacilli. Yet he is perpetually mince don 
medicine bottles and disinfectants. But, for God's led by 
your art! When art is subordinate to the picture Pde." look at 

in the United States gets what is left after the Europea, the m 

has taken the pick of it. AN COMNOIsgen¢ 

“Ezra Pound speaking. I know I haven't got ve 
talk, so wait for the next. Health, damnit! Think 
the interim. Pound speaking.” 


TY far in th 
about that in 


In “Darkness”, a broadcast on July 13, 1942, Pound su; 
putting Congress on the air, so that the people would know wha 
they were up to. This was one of his favorite themes during ie 
years he was imprisoned in St. Elizabeths Hospital. He has also 
plugged for the sale of the Congressional Record on newsstands, 
and suggested that each tourist visiting the halls of government 
in Washington be given a copy as a souvenir, in the hope that he 
might read it. He continued in this vein, 

“Tm telling you, I'm just telling you, as Jimmy Whistler said 
to the painter Chase, I say I’m not arguing, I'm just telling you. 
You can keep your Constitution, most of the sailors and land- 
lubbers no longer care. But as a technicality, if no more than that, 
Tm telling you, a lot of folks want to bust it, so as to fish in the 
troubled waters. Lots of folks want to keep it rusty and inefficient 
so's it won't interfere in their various rackets. I'm telling you how 
to oil up the machine and change a few gadgets, so it will 
as the founders intended.” 


July 26, 1942. Axis Propaganda: pen 
In this broadcast, in order to illustrate the type of / 
ganda that he used, Pound gave the following quotes: 


| ere 


more dangerous to 
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pat banking institutions are 


thern army in 


tutions in the rear. Of the two, 


N incoln. 
my.’—Abraham Lincol E 
` preys upon the nation m times of peace 


i i despotic 
inst jt in ti dversity. It is more 
ii ainst it in times of a 
~ sary eating insolent than autocracy, more selfish —- 
than oan it denounces as public enemies all who gener 
aren or throw light upon its crimes. —William Jenni 
m . 


Bryan.” 
eh eae credit consists in the abundance of nature 
ibility of the whole people. >». 

= se cate world that we were born into is requisite 
for the understanding of the events subsequent to our births. A 
deliberate attempt, as I believe, has been made to blot out the 
historic record. And that attempt I propose to combat. I have in 
fact been combatting it for some time, as did my grandfather 
before me. And my talks on the radio will eventually have to be 
judged by their contents. Neither the medium of diffusion nor the 
merits or defects of my exposition can be the final basis of 
judgment. The contents will have to serve as their basis. 

“I have taken up one point after another, one bit of evidence 
after another, trying to explain the facts in the simplest possible 
terms, trying to catch and hold the attention of the individual 
hearer. Wars in old times were made to get slaves. The modem 
piec a aoea slavery is debt. I repeat that. The modern 

“Usury j posing slavery is debt. 

Sury is an instrument for increasing debt, and for keeping 


the fi 
rear is the greatest ene 


«The money power 


ea 
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excuse his ignorance on the grounds that 
enlightenment at his disposal.” there are ng 
ces of 


In connection with the foregoing st 
once said to me, “Credit is the tn Baen». Credit, Bare 
it as “future-money.” In an extensive study ha He also defineg 
found credit defined so well or so succinctly 'conomics, q Deve, 
In making these broadcasts over Radio Rome af 

States and Italy were at war, Pound, I belicve ter the Unitey 
was laying himself open, technically at least iher. that he 
treason, or of giving aid and comfort to the atl 4 
war. From my knowledge of him over a period of uum of 
after a study of these broadcasts, I have come to th years, ang 
that he deliberately invited this charge, in the ex € c r 
Be would eventually be tried and that he would theos 

opportunity to discuss openly his economic ideas, ye have an 
incredible to anyone living in the twentieth century that he, Seem 
sufficiently quixotic to lay his head on the block in ee 
his ideas discussed could still exist, but I do not think to get 
who knows Pound will quarrel with this conclusion. i dca 





March 26,1943. Money: 

“. . . I took a banker's opinion about money the 
oo o A yada e 
bearer, meaning it’s how much the government owes to the bearer.’ 

“I should have preferred him to say the state or the community 
owes to the bearer. I'm perfectly aware that I might as well be 
writing Greek or talking Chinese with a foreign accent, so far a 
making the statement clear as far as the hearer or reader is con- 
cerned. And the public can most certainly not be blamed for this. 
You can read a hundred books, by no means despicable books, o 
economics, without finding any hint that such an idea about money 
is possible, 
F “The only statement in even an approximately similar fory 
that I can recall at this moment was made by a Congressman py 
in 1878 [T. C. Pound). He said that an amendment © keep 
him to a bill about silver coinage had been an attemp! 


t bearing nationa 
ing that statement, 


, as far as the average 


It is called 


etal for this purpose should 
yas still being used i 
bed the gold brokers 


Kim. He descri 
t into a box, 


be considered as yon 

A ipli wrote 
India oe the gold dust and popping i 
or herent dust being their commission on the exchange. phe" 

“The sovereign power Over issi or con 

used 

eee. Thousands of men have become indebted in cheap of 
depreciated currency, and then been forced on more than one 
occasion to pay these debts in money worth twice or much more 
than the money wherein they had been contracted. In Brooks 
Adams’ opinion, this was not by accident. He thought it was the 
fruit of design. He cited a great deal of conclusive evidence in 
support of his views. 

“Now supposing Adams’ view correct, would it not be inter- 
esting to pursue the subject further? Would it not be of interest 
to know whether the same banking firm had indulged in this little 
ey ane ret And Weise ty after the war of 
Napoleon, after the great and terrible Civil War in America, and 

dictate of Versailles. Ezra Pound asking.” 


Such, drawing National 
interest debt 
Cash is not cash. The ino he benefit of a private ae 
frightening one, 


es ee © e j à z po 
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Jefferson had touched uj i WARY 
Rational debt in circulation ea ge fon vii Bitis, 
ing greenbacks, not bottomed on debt, in ee oln had “pearing 
War, and bad gotten himself assassinated k ae 
Thaddeus Coleman Pound had dwelt upon it m a 
ae we quite as obscure in the insight i, not belie. 
today. ps we have now so accepted the ide entury ag ita 
is bottomed on national debt that we cannot aat all currency 
sort of issue. Understand any orpo, 

Pound also broached another of his basic ideas in í 


it, j 


cast of March 26, the idea that paper money shows a hime 
of civilization than metal. I would not have said pon State 
. use of 


metal for this purpose is barter,” but now 

the idea is worth considering. Can a ae ie Said it, 
a concept of monetary issue which goes back to ake ait upon 
desert, the idea that all money, paper or no, must be Pe in the 
quantity of metal buried somewhere, which can be, but thy 
brought out and shown to the sceptical, like a DA x 
Where is the madness or treason in this case? E 





March 28, 1943: 
_ “An Italian Admiral said to me, ‘Oh, he’s one of those Hite 
jugend, he doesn’t smoke or drink.’ He took a glass of Vermouth 
as a concession so as not to be stiff to foreigners. I can see the 
shudders of horror in Mayfair. What is the world coming to? What 
: place has this new world for Churchill? And we do not believe the 

F Atlantic Charter. 

“Disorder in the American and British is as we see it reflected 
P in crime waves in the need of more belief. Look at the paie? 
blotters on the two sides of the battle line. I'l repeat. Crime tea 
has pretty well died out, a few ‘crimes passionelles,” 
‘custom, but very few. There are a few cases of violation! 3, y. 
but what does that mean? It does not mean tie Mr 








“that a whole new concept of a good citizen 
‘there is surprisingly litle said against it NOW 


= 


i j » 
keep it a js the maximum sabotage 
Taid ” was one of Exs” 
about pinap 
i sidered this 
orite A i ges 
fs f juvenile crime in t in the sixties? Some 


illing one another instead of 


h 30, 1943: } 
in Pound speaking. Brooks Adams observed that after 


Waterloo, the battle of Waterloo, no power had withstood the 
power of the usurers. We will try to mention, as distinct in our 
own minds, the difference between the production system, the 
system of actual goods, and the wangles or corruptions of account- 
ancy, or the money wangles that corrode both the system of pro- 
duction and the system of exchange. 
“The phase of the usury system which we are trying to analyze 
sè E or p aes perception that the Bank of England 
ave benefit of all i i 
creates out of nothing. te: eae ce a Sip. SRS ae 
“The quite exquisi iri 5 . 
eee “4 — fom popes and treason, these mani- 
. no comment. It takes five mil- 


lion dollars to start ; 
One sh rt a dail 
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April 4, 1943: 
“I am opposed. I believe that no American sh 
Killed in order to maintain the fetish value of met. Sr kill or 
The pattern of crime is known, the patterns of aie of a tee 
parts of a major crime are known. They have DAGAA compone 
after time. . . . Has no one ever examined the witne: ti 
Period, the period after the American Civil War fe eeonstructigg 
The more people are ruined, the more bankruptcies this an 
bankrupt concerns can be snapped up by the owners er the more 
With race or without race, examine it. The more e loan Capital 
destroying goods, the less will go into making a Boes intg 
energy goes into goods intended for immediate a The More 
less will go into goods made for use. The faster you eatruction, the 
the faster superfluous money will mount up. Unless a 
bomb or similar mechanism to destroy the money You employ a 
are blown to hell or sunk in the ocean. Well bp ast aS the 
means inflation. That is a dollar worth seven cents iE that 
toes, 


And debt is already upon you.” 


April 18, 1943: 
: =.. War is his only out, as an experienced Ameri i 
tician [George Holden Tinkham] put it of Roosevelt, Heca 
Most of the golden world is in the United States and the British 
Empire and in Russia. I reckon any attempt to diminish the power 
of them that have it will meet with pretty serious resistance.’ The 
voice of ooo that, not of theory. 
aS chill, a blind alley * * * a target for metaphor. 
new position of the laborers as part from the labor-ites, the pie 
the skies, the pie at the end of the next century, the known and 
unknown possibilities of abundance in the United States before 
Mr. Roosevelt's war started. 
. . . And men in America, not content with this war, are 
already aiming at the next one. War with Russia. The time 


object is now.” 


April 20, 1943: 
“The United States once this war is over must 


- be strong enough 
_ to bear Russia. The United States had a chance 


to maintain ber 


i 


f 


id? Church wid 
he strengt sd had already sa 
it in 1946, at Fulton, Missourt, nt broadcasts. 


it in 1943. He continued 
aring Another: 

or twenty-year war, 
art just as soon 


between the United 


1943. Prep 
as this one shows 


il 27, 
ae another ten- 


“Oh, yess yore 
States and Slavic Russia. It'll st 
ions of relaxing. i 
k I quote Jefferson. ‘But with respect to wou 
for the nation to declare in the Constitution 
that neither the legislature nor the nation 


debt than they may pay within 


“ future debts would 
it not be wise and just 
that they are forming, 
itself can validly contract more 
their own age, or within the term of 34 years. 


May 2, 1943: 
Seas The artist does not need to own property, it usually bores 
him, bores him, but he wants to own his tools. No, not even that, 
he wants the right to use the tools of his craft.” 


May 4, 1943; 
“... Just why the campus Communi tarry i 
Communist, or realist Communists aR ae eae 
i M 


is leading to a world h 
revolution, į 
on the , instead layin ne 
old Romanoff model, I'll leave ripe me g power politics 


May 8, 1943 
William p y, ° Pium of > 
wilt B, Yeats countered that pon Sd Lenin, The 
by saying, ‘Science opium of 
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“| And Russia’s contempt for the present ká 
gimes in London and Washington is even more y 
of the Axis.” 


vi Dy 
Pawnbrokers 
120rous than Pea 

it 


AL 


May 23, 1943: 
“The moment calls for realism of a kind more 
are accustomed to. Let us take down the stage res me 
easy to fall into rhetoric; it is very easy for pearls a It is Very 
by clichés. No one is immune from that danger, least be 5 


Way, 
who write in a hurry.” of all a 


June 5, 1943: 
“Your Russian allies are slaves of an infernal state 
sentence. You have pretty nigh got a life sentence. pom life 
SA 1S not, 


and has not been my purpose in these talks to speak of this , 
an isolated phenomenon, as a bit of meteorite fallen andl 5 
other planet. My function is to arouse a little bit of curiosity 

such profits. War is part of a profit. Some men should phn 
know what part of a profit it is, and what profit it is part of.” A 


June 12, 1943: 
“ | The German revolution a revolution of the home brothel 
against the American, mammas have not thought of it that way, 
And the intelligentsia has had 150 years of propaganda for the 
bordello, Disguised as Romantic literature, and disguised as a 
falsification. At first the Romantic literature was something sane. 
Then it got rotten. It began with a return to nature. Purity of 
nature as against the rottenness of artful society. How come it 
went rotten? Oh, one thing leads to another. False standards of 
Puritanism lead to revolt, quite properly. 
“Jt is now very hard to touch upon such subjects at all without 
sounding like a Methodist elder or killjoy. All I can say is that 
obody with a knowledge of the facts can claim that I have passed 
my life in gloom and without a fair share of the pleasures. This s 
not a Salvation Army meeting. I hereby maintain that I wae 

more pleasure loosed on the evening air at a 

-than in any Cafe de Nuit in Montmartre.* 

“Dreary cafes, with a few wornout bags and 





the usual saf 








n 
dredth of one per cen 
western states- 


the corner. And now it is out 
d to be Persia. Now it is 
guarding the railways, 


die on foreign fields. 
r. Did you hear your beloved 


on repeating it to you.” 


June 22, 1943: 
“, , , There really seems to be little doubt as to Stalin’s direc- 


tion. His mind appears to be remarkably clear.” 


June 26, 1943: 
“An idea is colored by what it is dipped i 
yw in. Take, f mple. 
Po coe less oo ses of materialism—Marx ‘tid eae 
around wit legel’s phi i 
te egel’s philosophy or something, 
evolved, developed what is called Marxist Materialism, Spa 
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July 4, 1943, On the Postwar Situation: : 
“Perhaps you will be able to get some empl 

isn’t necessary. You are used to not being bers Syment boy 

disturb you. You will not have to think about pao SO that wit thay 
be a comfort to your penury. You never did m That Nor 
wil 

al 
t 


Np 
Wy 
Duy 
ay 


anything.” Ke to think 


July 6, 1943: 

“John Adams won the American Revolution 
fore the peculiarly venal and squalid governm as a law case be. 
that time had recourse to arms. ent of Engtang 

“If a man appeals against economic aggression 2 at 
economic justice. Or at any rate he takes pe F appeals to 
appeals to economic justice must be eventually made Pos Which 
is economic justice? Is it based upon property? Do oe OW, what 
nists answer that in the negative? Is economic justice s Commu. 
tice? In modern society I think the answer must a aN jus- 
justice means an equitable distribution of purchasing economic 
means a living wage for all labor in all places where phere t 
subsistence exists.” Means of 


July 17, 1943: 
“I reckon my last talk was the most courageous 
given. I was playing with fire. I was openly talking ant AE 
war may be prolonged, by fellows who were scared that the war 
might stop. I mean they’re scared right out of their little gray 
panties, for fear economic equity might set in as soon as guns stop 
shooting or shortly thereafter. The stage scenery fell with a flop, 
simultaneously with some anti-Axis successes. 

“Mr. Welles trod on delicate ground, but he did make a step 
forward. I mean when he spoke of economic aggression. How can 
you prevent economic aggression inside a nation? If you can't 
prevent it inside a nation, how do you expect to prevent it on th 
‘world base? How do you expect to prevent it on the intem® 
scale if you can’t prevent it internally? 

“Inside the territory already crushed and defiled by paler 
racy, by the usury system, by the 
y Which has been diseased and worm-eaten by the 


aes 
i 






pee 


g the pur 
whim of 
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by the wheeze 
ent’s money © 
t, or if a BF 


ot even try to 
he 8 Hill do you expect the 


r cent. And 
he governm 
anciers. nd if you won 

cs called politic 
countrie: 


son ir own > 
inside = world to do anything about P 


and his contempt for a 
Tpm B yn unconscious, | 
4 aa 0 deny his hand in mass murders, assassi- 
: =n He'd argue that it is just part of his business. 
velt would try to say that a murder today is canmi i 
ie of preventing your being murdered by your greatgra 


i ail who is an arrant . - + and clever scene-shifter, 


or answered questions. Is there any difference be- 
ose ae man with a sword and killing him with a system of 
government? Hence the pink popularity of Bolshevist propaganda 
amongst Lord Professor Keynes’ students in Cambridge, England. 

“Well, part of the world prefers local control of their own 
money, power and credit. 

« , , But I should like them to preserve a few art works, a 
few mosaics, a few printed volumes. I should like to store or bring 
to peace what is left of the world’s cultural heritage, including 
libraries, and architectural monuments, to serve as models for one 
who constructs them. 

“. . . But there is no accounting for the eculiarities of the 
pe a or for their lack of ciate, Thay seem to like 
sending their money on war, destruction and inedible metal. Per- 

iosophites or some other American votaries of the in- 


finite will, in time i 
das n A g sort of diagnosis of the neurosis 


Wi 


On July 25, 1943, the las 
E , t of the talks was 
transcribed in 


and an indictment f 
the seven or treason returned against Ezra 
broadcasts specifically cited in the nineteen- 
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count indictment, only four are to be found in the 1; VID 
gress transcripts. None of them are to be found p oiy ae 
case, in the United States Court House in Washin mi of he 

Of the four broadcasts cited which are I — the 
19, 1943, had as its subject Henry Adams and ¢ 
acceleration of the historical process. The transeri Of the 
much of this broadcast was not taken down eaan riber notes that 
tion and unintelligibility. The other three that rs: = 
12, 1943, May 14, 1943, and May 15, 19439 able 

same subject, an exposition of Acting Secretary of oa With the 
Welles’ Toledo speech on economic aggression, tate Sumner 
The indictment reads as follows: 


le, one 
> on 
he equa fon arh 


“par. 1. That Ezra Pound, the defendant herei x 
Hailey, Idaho, October 30, 1885, and that he has Sec veg bom in 
herein mentioned and is now a citizen of the United i 
America and a person owing allegiance to the United nar of 
America of 





= “2. That the defendant, Ezra Pound, at Rome, Italy, and 
i other places within the Kingdom of Italy and outside the rata 
E fion of any particular state or district, but within the jurisdiction 
y of the United States and of this Court, the District of Columbia 


being the district in which he was found and into which he was 
first brought, continuously and at all times beginning on the 11th 
day of December 1941 and continuing thereafter to and including 
the 3rd day of May, 1945, under the circumstances and conditions 
and in the manner and by the means hereinafter set forth, then and 
, there being a citizen of the United States, and a person owits 
: allegiance to the United States, in violation of said duty of 
pe: allegiance, knowingly, intentionally, wilfully, unlawfully, felon, 
ously, traitorously and treasonably did adhere to the enemies 
í the United States, to wit; the Kingdom of Italy and the mig 
i allies of the Kingdom of Italy, with which the United States ~“ 
“times since December 11, 1941 and during the times Sa ies o! 
this indictment, have been at war, giving to the SAC ‘otes and 
the United States aid and comfort within the United 


elsewhere, that is to say, 












Aforesaid enemies of the 


i isted 
said ~~ of accepting employment page ia the pe 
«the capacity of a radio PTOPAEN * the composition Of SrA, 
T duties thereof which involve hereof for 


i the recording t 

nouncements and 
peeches, talks and an è TR 
A jai broadcasts over short-wave radi ae 
pet the United States, and elsewhere on OF E 
o receiving sets having short-wave reception facilities, 


aiding the Kingdom of Italy and 
ing and advocating to the officials 
thoughts, as well as methods 
Id be disseminated, which 
ble and useful to the 
the prosecution of 


mercial radi 


“(b) of counseling and 
its military allies and propos) 
of the Kingdom of Italy ideas and 
by which such ideas and thoughts cou! . 
the said defendant Ezra Pound believed suita 
Kingdom of Italy for propaganda purposes in 
said war; 

“That the aforesaid activities of the aforesaid defendant, Ezra 
Pound, was intended to persuade citizens and residents of the 
United States to decline to support the United States in the con- 
duct of said war, to weaken and destroy confidence in the Gov- 


B dh DE Ju 
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fully, knowingly, traitorously and treasonably 
adhere to and give aid and comfort to the s: 


Diving 

i “ide bse: intent, 

perform md commit certain overt and manifest acts diq PN 

TFE > that is y 
Sw 


Nineteen counts follow from which 
d : I excerpt, in 
'ollows Part, ag 


“1, .. . September 11, 1942... å 
serted, in substance, that the war is an octane i defendant as 
United States and its allies are the aggressors. "1 Which the 

“2. On or about December 10, 1942, the said 

Ezra Pound, for the purpose of giving aid and comf 
Kingdom of Italy and its then allies in the war against the tng” 
States, spoke into a microphone at a radio etntion ia Roma ae 
controlled by the Italian Government, and thereby recorded H 
caused to be recorded certain messages, speeches and AREE 
subsequent broadcast to the United States and its military alles, 
and that the purport of said messages, speeches and talks was to 
create racial prejudice in the United States. 

“3... . February 4, 1943 ... 

“4, March 19, 1943 . . . purpose . . . cause dissension 
and distrust between the United States, England and Russia. 

we) a «elegy 12,1943... 

“6... . May 14, 1943 ... 

“J, . . May 15, 1943 . . .” (These seven are the only 


talks specifically cited.) 


Counts 8 through 19 deal with the over-all offense, as witnes 
Count 17: 

“Between December 11, 1941 and May 3, 1945, the sil 

Kiapo of Italy and its thea allies, in the war aP 


_—__ ~~ 


States and elsewhe 
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ce from a radio 


st to the United 


in Rome, Italy. A 
fi as seven hundred lire: Count 


an interview on 


ars in occupation curre! 
my necessary expenses. 
no payment for 


ncy. Th 


the broadcasts until 1942, 
i from England and the United States were 
ae owe would cover the expense 


an fare to Rome and his return to Rapallo. 


“The defendant Ezra Pound, committed each and every one of 
the overt acts herein described for the purpose of, and with the 
intent to adhere to and give aid and comfort to the Kingdom of Italy 
and its military allies, enemies of the United States, and the said 
defendant, Ezra Pound, committed each and every one of the said 
overt acts contrary to his duty of allegiance to the United States and 
in the form of the statutes and constitution in such cases made and 
provided and against the peace and dignity of the United States 
(Sec, 1 U.S. Criminal Code).” 


ann indictment was signed by Albert V. Llufrio, Foreman of 
ple ao Jury, and Theron L. Caudle, Assistant Attorney 
ae ti was later to win fame as “Mink Coat Caudle” in 
she beeen scandals of the Truman regime, a 
scandal = id , - D 
crats out of office in 1952, na a - 


Since the case 
now of hi was never brough A Rs 
wm i interest, but one t to trial, the indictment is 
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prejudice in the United States. The curious idea tha, Vay 


one member of a group creates prejudice against the ent 
has not yet been codified into the U.S. Criminal Cogs ° 
And one can only wonder how the government 7 


have proved that Pound's broadcasts 


to live up to their Constitution could “increase the m, 
subjects of the Kingdom of Italy,” as charged in C 


icin q 
k Stoup 

Officials 

fellow gaod 


Orale of 


exhorting his 


broadcast was devoted to the career of James G, Sut 3. One 





Ezra could have involved Blaine in the Second World w 
“Pound distinguishes between American government 
and de facto,” writes Professor Giovannini, “and the 
directed at a de facto government which, as he ert is 
historically, has been since the Civil War in the hands 
servants who, more in ignorance than in malice, failed to 
social and economic principles of the Founding Fat 
failed, he argues, to implement the article in the Constitution E 


ar, 
de jure 
tands it 
Of public 
Tealize the 
hers, 


ing Congress the absolute power to issue money and ‘regulate the 
value thereof.’ To Jefferson and John Adams the meaning of this 


Congressional power was clear: by it 


the nation’s sovereignty is 


assured. But in Pound's view the meaning was subsequently 
blurred, and the power passed from Congress.””* 

As pointed out in Esquire, February, 1958, “No one familiar 
with Pound’s work or his politics would fail to recognize the 
broadcasts as his own. Every year brings the correctness of his 
views more closely into focus. The idea that an American poet 
would be able to capture an enemy microphone and put it to his 
own use will no doubt escape the notice of those unable to dis- 
finguish Italians from Germans. Many people even today recoil 


from the suggestion that Pound was 


able to achieve a degree 


of freedom of speech—free radio speech—that was not available 
to him in this country under the Roosevelt administration. 


- Since 1945. many persons have sought refuge in the Consti 
1 iy when accused of Communist espionage ®° 


espousal of its 


ever Radio Rome was not an appeal for himself. Unlike (aos 


he was not hiding behind it—he was urging his 
or at least to read it. 
= e poa Sor pripi l 


hich 
jniversity: Y 
ro jere of C jic U emp! 
exe ati Drier pound was ar 10 
lar, at mani people su a were at ja 
pe point o of a nation with W es it is sees a5 
ve r coun y table 
against aval 
PY gdcast its : ar fasts (alt of which ~ pos never 
e the 10) mostly forci ee 
to «hed sources, though : ated with i 
many eye Fascist Party or 10 any way ght 


a member aoe invited to give the broa 


fit of the 


i j as an American ci } : 
ota ‘American patriot, ‘for’ the United States of America 


and its Constitution which he conceived to be imperiled by the 
Roosevelt government. He was broadcasting for some time before 
we entered the war; the day after Pearl Harbor his broadcasts 
stopped. It was some time, Pound says, before he was able to get 
himself back on the air.” Pound had recently published a pam- 
phlet, America, Roosevelt and the Causes of the Present War, 
which concluded, 

“. . . Roosevelt being in all this a kind of malignant tumor, 
not autonomous, not self-created, but an unclean exponent of 
something less circumscribed than his own evil personal existence; 





AAA i 
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spoken to the tr a 
troops should mutiny or one iasi : a 
a a uin revolt, . Ot sugges a 
monstrous and is Knowledge, A war bais be fea man 
ogna should not have occurred. 4 the United’ dui 
mes _ peace but merely a prelude tom A peace va Staes y 

st take not B i 
on his eirig poeta arom having tae = Ps : 
: o " itting th; is a 
judgment subject to rarr ^t his knowledge ig Peri bes 
and his 


s ical” publicly critici 4 i 
too hysterical”, and at no time was rie sean Hitler as per 


official of the Nazi regime. Thi terms wi 
a reflecting a nen fark ni re the Gena 
oe m a visa to travel to the scene of the Katyn Port” 
Katyn was one of the great scan 
Stalin had determined to end whe pire Wee 
munist means, that is, by eliminating the whic premier 
were capable of leading a resistance movement. Several 
sand Polish prisoners in this category, including doctors prof i 
and army officers, were taken into the Katyn Fost: n 
by small-arms fire, and buried in mass graves. When the Germans 
recaptured the area the following spring, peasants led them to the 
scene of the atrocity. Hoping to show the Americans what their 
Soviet allies were really like, the Germans invited Red Cross rep- 
resentatives and newsmen and writers from various countries to 
visit the scene. When Pound applied for a visa, he was refused. 
The official United States propaganda agency, the Office of W 
Information, took its lead from Radio Moscow throughout De 
war. Moscow attempted to cover up the crime by claiming Me 
mans had massacred the Poles, and Elmer Davis cig 
OWI, echoed the Communist line. After the wats ® p yssians had 
investigating committee proved decisively that me 
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the case, 4P 


e war was 


of th 
oe their Con- 


England and a 
f bei È n about prosecuting t 
ted of being iar e nad 
ent the war years 
A refugee from t 
York, told me that the 
even put the refugees 
amps for the 


any in 


a : 
as “enemy ali 
trial. Most of t 
whom I knew for so 
English took no chances W 
from the Nazi concentration camp: 
duration of the war. 

The New York Times of Sept 
nouncement by Radio Rome that 


ember 8, 1943, noted an an- 
“Ezra Pound was not and had 
never been in our employ. He began transmitting before America 
entered the war. Yes, we gave him permission to use our micro- 
phone with the stipulation that he should not be asked or expected 
to say anything contrary to his conscience or contrary to his duties 
as an American citizen.” 

This was an unusual stipulation, but it was observed by both 
parties, Nevertheless, Pound’s position in Italy was not a comfort- 
AE a 19 A sea Scartogiio, in Paese Sera, June 16, 
enemy alien, ke Sera mised Pound's bank account asian 
tek Otte pues ce eee 
Fascist Culture NRA onetime president of the Institute for 

s A in Il Tem M 
Fascist secret police repeatedl npo, March 20, 1953, that 
y questioned him about Pound, ask- 


ing whether hi 
tothe Alling. OVSA the broadcasts might not be code messages 


Pellizzi also Stated, “ Occasions to be n contact with 
, “I had many i 
i > 
Pound through his cultural activities and also because 


Was 
ever a member of the Fascist and I can assure you that he 
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of Rapallo and signed by sixty citizens of th ; 
sent to Professor Giovannini, October 18, 194g. 
eg eee tes. 
is city. is no record of his se Activin. 
was "a a member of Fascist pen ias e local nna in 
sidered an American citizen, a friend of Ital Kees. 
with certain Fascist principl adaa ne 55 can, 
i > ples of a social economi ‘YMPathes,. 
with the struggle against communism which he Nes nature a 
danger to the United States themselves, Durin lieved Was 
Pound continued to reside in Rapallo, and from A the war Me 
it was evident that he did not enjoy privileges Eai Mode of jig 
fered hardships and economic privations. Since Pig ges he suf. 
fact that he never acted from motives of profit, “ay an evident 
! keep the respect of even those neighbors of his age. to 
with his political opinions. During the long years of no eei 
° Rapallo, Mr. Pound's activity was always artistic Pe ce in 
illustrated in his writings in literary criticism and oan ue 
omy. He always conducted himself properly and never eon- 
in anti-Semitic activity.”* engaged 
The fact that Pound was not acting from motives of profit 
undoubtedly the cause of much suspicion. George Sylvester Vin 
eck told me that when be was conducting a pro-German prop- 
aganda organ in New York in 1915, two government agents 
visited him and examined bis books. They were satisfied that he 
was being paid a salary for his work, and this seemed a great 
relief to them. One of them told him, “We had heard that you 
were doing this because you believed in it, but so long as you 


N 
è "Ving, 
ones whi mee 


Fascist 


3 








+ citizen of the United States w. 
be presumed innocent until proven 


s ; ts were made in Cow 
” Pound’s bodan ‘be United States as he 
g of the Confucian ethic. 


in the Capitol Daily, 39, “Th 
elaborate and un-American organization. 
Ezra often said to me, 


been a cad not to speak up.” ‘ 
‘After his release, Ezra published an article on one of his later 


discoveries, Sir Edward Coke. The subject was “Coke on Mis- 
prision”, “Misprision,” wrote Ezra, “is what I would have been 
guilty of had I not made the broadcasts.” 

According to Coke, he would have been guilty of misprision 
of treason, had he not gone on the air to warn his fellow citizens 
par aa t's plan to involve the United States in a world 
peia s position has been substantially borne out by Pro- 

Charles Callan Tansill’s Back D 
enstern’s work on the oor to War (1952), Mor- 
gressional i earl Harbor massacre,’ the several Con- 


and articles, estigations i of that atrocity, and numerous other books 
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that informed the Foundin 
l r g Fat P 
Piña „Martins has prenen i aand Which = : 
rigid. It is a vanishing spirit, but one | eessively py; otessor 
still in seeing some elderly gentleman occasional} — ~ 
in the chill of a Massachusetts wint pan ma motte 
but no overcoat. It is a =, bri vane ý 
today’s “practical” or “mode ed oe incompr i ot 
that built this nation. m” Americans, but it nettle t 
Time commented on the b i 
2 e h roadcasts on 
ai ci a qualified to judge thought ie ee 26, 19, 
yH n English of his generation. He lived in the master A 
= . the Mediterranean shore near ad decaying palazz, 
noted 5 after the United States had decl: noa.” Time a 
Radio ome announced that “Dr. Ezra Neat ee E Ia, 
me, retired to continue his study of Chinese aaen 
as eed the period when the Italian gove Philosophy.” This 
allow Pound to continue his broadcasts, from Geka refused to 
to January 29, 1942. , mber 7, 1941 
Americans residing in I i 
Some Am taly, like Giorgi 
gave up their American citizenship ma Dona Nelson Page, 
Pound not only refused to give up his anaes rine oe 
went to a great deal of trouble to retain it. phere 
4 i ele dae to Hubert Creekmore, “Am 1 Ameti 
ee ugge: cf 4 
sd a ea gg T the present state of the country, the 
utter betra e American Constitution, th i 
versities and the syst jcatic ie S 
. . +» System of publication whereby you can 


buy Lenin, Trotsky (the messiest mutt of the lot), Stalin for 10 





i cents and 25 cents, and it tak 
i -aiaa aah es seven years to get a set of John 
oe Far from advocating fascism for America, Pound had said, “I 


+ sched pengar system de jure is probably quite good 

neem a aa wi guts and the sense to use it, oF 
capacity for answering letters, or printing a paper" 
Pound’s optimism concerning the future of fascism > 
Whether of not its officials would adopt his monetary ‘forms f 
was never as enthusiastic about its achievements as wert 
business and political leaders in England and the United Say 
Typical was Winston Churchill, a fervent admi — 








pure ale durin; 
g the Fascist system Ov ace the * 
wepurchill. who te ed Hitler e v 
„» and who 
Europ? Š Da as repo 
1927, said, any other people 
' suig not help being cha > pearing 
n, by Signor Mussolin s 1 
m and detached poise in spite 0 
Anyone could see that he thought 
Xs s he understood it, of the Italian people, 
t was of the slightest consequence to him . - If 
Italian I am sure that I should have been whole- 
you from start to finish in your triumphant struggle 
tial appetites and passions of Leninism.” 
ding British journalists, Lord Rothermere, 
lisher of the Daily Mail, expressed this sentiment about Musso- 
lini in March, 1928: “He is the greatest figure of our age. Musso- 
lini will probably dominate the history of the twentieth century 
as Napoleon dominated that of the early nineteenth century. I 
am proud of the fact that the “Daily Mail’ was the first news- 
paper in England, and in the world outside Italy, to give the 
ars right estimate of the soundness and durability of his 
Pound never had any such extrava j 
t i a 
prowess. He envisioned Mussolini ag ree —_-> ial’ 
redenta, but in his eyes the Fasci ader of an Italia ir- 
Pound was not interested in Mi ascist never achieved this goal 
ussolini Y 
po aiee terpenes pe 
bonds held in London and N interest payments on 
Far from being the advi ew York vaults. 
arged i isor ti t 
e: shins Aar 3b of the = Pol a government, as 
i ‘oun i 
~ d had little con- 


i's gentle 


no lesser 
Į had been an 
heartedly with 
against the besi 
One of the lea 


pub- 
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mai He made one last effort to persuade . i 
issue Gesellite script, but he was ignored the Ci 
The Chief of the Fascist ikna 4, 
was in charge of Pound’s broadcast fafa Popular Cul 
<2 Pr comme George Nelson Page. He pi ips a 
—_ former U.S. Ambassador to nc Son of 
young pees a great admirer of Mussolini Bom in par 
Page. The Nelson Pa “re et. his name ny Gen = lai 
eae ar pte are “old Virginia”, with th OFRIO Ng 
e, near Amherst. I recall a visit th Ne family ion 
ete 16, eS a ve 1G, cans 
uly 16, , Page wa e : l 
they entered Rome. He could fet eee Am erican fi 
was an employee of his own Gcvecmons, Eat ith treason, a po 
Italian citizenship, as Page had done, no ch Pound 
lodged against him. Nevertheless, as an official of m 
regime, Page was kept in a concentration peti defeated 
many months after the war. He wrote a book abo Padua for 
the thousands of others who were imprisoned th ms Ethene and 
were ever brought against them, and they were pS No charges 
The New York Times (July 16, 1944), notin padre) 
said that “Ezra Pound, who retained his’ American ‘chiens 
oa broadcasting for the Fascists, and is therefore hem 
beeen Boog has not been apprehended and presumably i 
Italy.” s 
Pound’s greatest danger in 1944 was not the possibility of 
arrest by the United States armed forces, but the possibility of 
execution either at the hands of the Gestapo or of Communist 
Partisans. He had shielded a number of Jews from the Nazi ex- 
terminators, several of them Jewish musicians whom he had hired 
to play at the Rapallo concerts during the 1930s. The death 
j penalty was automatically incurred for hiding Jews. 
A rabbi who had fled the Nazi terror in Budapest also cme 
aid, and Pound sheltered him for three week 


1 
Salping 


D 
Revie 


Out 


“or 






The 
he had 
and the 


a 


on that saved his 
orious Gen- 
the train- 
and searched the 
e been found, he 


oese ood the train in true J 
s were mur- 


price 
pe the spot by 
dered on the | 

rbero continued tO search for £ 
A “ailing for him at the hotel in Rapallo, while Pound was 
hiking through the hills. As soon as he learned that Ame tican 
forces were in the vicinity, he went up to a patrol and said, “I'm 
Ezra Pound. I hear that you're looking for me.” 

He was fortunate to have survived Italy’s reign of terror, when 
more than one hundred thousand anti-Communists were mur- 
dered by the partisans. As the Allied forces liberated Italy, the 
Mafia once more took over the cities, and the Communist guè- 
rillas ruled the provinces. 

Mussolini had crushed the Mafia organizatio 

f rganization b 
ures—that is, by shooting them. Those tg alae ai 
gangsters who survived 


Pound during the ensuing 
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those of the Bolshevik Revolution in Russi VEY Rikay 
property or a business was fair game. nad An Mig 
has been described by Luigi Villari, re Snsuing teign op Md 
versity of Virginia and official of the It na at Bit, 
The Liberation of Italy. He quotes C: alian Foreign te Uni. 
fascisti dell ‘aprile 1945”: arlo Simianis "y Pre: in 
“The first days in Milan were i “tia 
of the probability that a new pe - Many Citizens z 
pared... . Executions were carried out terror was being AM 
Firing squads were rare; machine gun voll in double-quicg P®™ 
No one troubled about illegality. People’s eo Were simpler, 
many cases only in name. . . . Quick and oa existed, but i 
produce morbid ‘effects on simple minds in Sea forms of justi 
. ... Murder reached its culminatin : of Tevolut 
slaughter of Mussolini and the other Foa a after the 
many cases the murders were the result of e es URES 
dettas, without a shadow of a political motive; po- 
meeting with an unscrupulous commander uan a Wretches 
There were cases of persons seized merely in Bes piec 
money from them, after which they were released even it ae 
ing punishment. — 
“Thousands of persons were put to death without having 
undergone any form of trial, without any possibility of appeal, 
nearly always without religious rites. Very rarely were they 
allowed to send farewell messages to their families. . . . A for 
eign official stated that at Sesto San Giovanni (near Milano) 
4,000 persons had been killed, while a French paper put the 


as all wit 





“i ma! 
ji Company» s . lit 

pa = had taken no part in POM og industry: 
works = 


CLNAL existed merely on wr 
1,200 persons were urdercd, 


mo, there 


Ai aa tored. In the prov , 
arrived ba of Mantua 1,500, at Lecco 37, mW all 


bardy 10,000! 
ees atrocities were í 
isans after hostilities had ce f s 
t of the “jiberation” can be compared to a situation 
-sed States if all the prisons were to be opened, and exiled 

the police who arrested them. 


riminals invited back to shoot s 
The «liberation of Italy” deserves the closest study by Ameri- 
cans, for it is an accurate description of what would take place 
here if the Communists succeed in seizing power. 

In France, Communist partisans were murdering Frenchmen 
during this same period. In the Ardennes Forest, a vast area is 
still closed to tourists, because Frenchmen who had opposed Com- 
munism were slaughtered and buried in mass graves during the 
“liberation” of France. They were nearly all business! educa- 
we MA EA A men, educa: 

pip ie upper middle class, the same classes 
er viets had murdered at Katyn Forest. 

Times | egy tat former Paris correspondent of the London 
» fully documented this 
the kias massacre of the French middle 
books, Terreur 1944, and 
1939-474 These ma , and France; The Tragic Years, 
Italy have few parallels i es of anti-Communists in France and 

Alti in the history of Europe 
the “ee Pound escaped certain death 
nce, he wage, surrendering to U on at the hands of 
ed forces, as far as he 


nearly all committed by men who had 


ma 


New York Time Ne, Oen sentenced to 
OUND, = death by his 
, WANTED ‘on 1945, carried the captors. The 
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ae NEAR Genoa in Italy.” One might 

aa yas a major military objective, The it suj AL 

erica at the age of twenty-two st em noted — * Poung 
an absence of thirty-one years. In 1942 pretuened th atl 
e tried 39 

Ate, 

™ ty 


bh 


io ECE back 


the United States but wa: w 
$ left to continue unwilling get 
Y his 


three year exile.” 
Thus the New York Times corroborates th 
© fact 


had been left in Italy against his wi i 

am American citizen. This a ill, and in Violation mre Poung 

and it explained why the gove: cre ees =o righ, 

case to trial. i rg anxious tot Vor, 
Six terrible months began for Po = 
s. n S und. 

vived his ordeal, and younger, aaber ae could haye 

same environment, suffered nervous breaksiow diers, ‘kept Wi 

mit suicide. Although he was nearly sixty WHS OF tried 19 io 

sent to a brutal concentration camp then ten old, Pound wy 

rents Mette Anay Disciplinary Trainee Goat 

Italy. g Center Dear Piss, 

After the war, there were a number 

$ jx popen of Con i p 
ay of these “D.T.C.” units, as they were called, Ths e + 

the one at Litchfield, England, was punished. en 

Africa was run by a master sergeant who had been a = z 
torturer for the Communist Party during the Spanish Ci ir 
The one at Pisa, where Ezra Pound was imprisoned, ra 
notorious of these camps. Pina 

Government officials have never advanced any explanation as to 
why Pound was kept for six months in the Pisa D.T.C. As Pound 
points out, in a letter to me dated June 24, 1959, “D.T.C. Pi 
solely for american soldi i ing ‘ad ince, 
di diers guilty of anything from mild inebriety, 

» to murder, high-jacking, or sending home $15,000 in one 
week, origin of same unaccounted for.” 

There was no looting by American forces in Italy. At any rate, 
the D.T.C.s were operated to punish members of the U.S. 
Forces, and Ezra Pound did not fit into this category. 7 
possible explanation for placing him in the Pisa camp wm p 
that in addition to the rapists, E jackers and murderers imprison p 
there, a number of “political unreliables” also were ¥ i 
definite terms. These were American soldiers who had b? 


; Pisa 
t he was sent to 

pay even if he were t 

e be in no © 

ment,” he would 
When the Provost Marsha 

he had a squad of men W all n 

construct @ special cell for him m ca 

en who were awaiting 


bein: 

acetylene torches to r 

Row”. This was a row of iron cages for me o 

execution. Since Pound had not even been tried, this seemed some- 
sides of the cage 


what premature. 
Metal airfield stripping was cut Up, and the 


reinforced with this material. A special squa! 
guard the cage twenty-four hours a day. The prisoners and the 
military police at Pisa were wamed that they would be severely 
ished if anyone were caught speaking to Pound. This waming, 
coupled with the elaborate security precautions, convinced the 
poorer do prisoners that he was a very important man. None 
em had ever heard of him or hi P 
with great respect. im or his poetry, but they regarded him 
During those months in the dea 
=< i th cell, Pound posed 
te bang atian sun during the day, and sank wf ap aa 
ground at night. For weeks, his on 
newspapers, which a kindly pri only covering was some 
last, he Š ly prisoner had tossed i ` 
n was issued a blanket. He obtai into his cell, and at 
The t for him to read because of an i a few books, but it was 
of an inflammation of the eyes. 


dust, 
From time to aa g Sun, affected his sight, 
> men in the cells next to his were taken 


d was detailed to 


aE 
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out and executed, and he su; = 
, pposed that hi 

m day. For awhile, he had as a iihi tn m mih 
referred to in The Pisan Cantos as «o, > Private Ty Om 
as “St, Lonate Tiy, oat 
wrote, - Louis Tin "pito 
* “ung 


IND 
tyy 
by 
AL 


and Till was hung yesterd: 

for murder and rape with = ij 
Till, a Negro soldier, had raped 

er, two Itali 
an wi 

dr anken orgy. He finished the party by slashin omen during 

with a bayonet knife. iti deat 
All about Pound was the stuff of tragedy durin, 

summer of 1945. He writes in The Pisan Cantos E that terrby 


As a lone ant from a b 
from the wreckage of Europe, ego came ant-hill 





His old friend Gerhart Hauptmann, th ect 
playwright, had died of shock after orn tae ee 
es lowiied by Allied bonben. cc one n 
EnEn andi children, feting hea 

k tag ll » fleeing the onrushing 
Communist hordes, lost their lives. 

Pound’s wife had not been informed where he was, and did 
not know if he was alive or dead. To this day, she has never re- 
ceived any official notification of her husband’s whereabouts 
from the government. 

It seems probable that Pound suffered a sunstroke, or a mild 
stroke, as a result of prolonged exposure. The poet Alan Neame, 
writing in Blackfriars, the English Dominican Review, in May, 
1951, notes that Pound was “exposed to the variations of the 

Italian climate and to the ill treatment of . . . guards who wed 
to while away their time tormenting him with their bayonets.” 
: By autumn, his physical condition had deteriorated alarm 
and the camp commandant informed Washington that be We 
have to have medical care. He received no answer to this bad 
A guard made Pound a wooden platform, so that he no 1B ay 
“to sleep on the ground. This kind deed is referred 1° ™ 


aaa 
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“l et you O! 
ei get y n almost mad by the 


un e reat for it. AS they dashed past 
mowed down by automatic rifle - . 
yan as they lay helpless 
The horror of this 
he said, “I 
for a life 


h treatment, 
pond’ death cage, the 
t from Pound. 


ting effect upon hie, “After > 
R ile rest cure. But J didn’t bargain 
nei 
or i 945, two lieutenants took 
mber 17, 1945, 
pel teeny Bi od iat at last, he was being led out to be 


. He sup s l 
Pousti, Taaa they put him in a jeep and drove him to & e 
ing strip, where he was put aboard a C-54 Army transport. 


next morning, under heavy guard, he was taken from the plane and 
lodged in the District Jail in Washington, D.C. i 

Two days later, Omar Pound, who was serving in the U.S. 
Army in Germany, arrived in Pisa to see his father. He had heard 
from a fellow soldier, a former inmate of Pisa, about the old man 
in the cage (“he had the same name as yourn”), and obtained an 
emergency furlough. 
The District Jail held many critics of Franklin D. Roosevelt dur- 
ing the two years previous to Pound’s incarceration there. Two 
other poets, George Sylvester Viereck and Ellis O. Jones, accused 


Deka M aa 
ring his months of captivity in Pisa, a blackout had been 


. Not i i rega: 
well, were unable to find out ae his family, but his friends as 
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Pasternak when he was invol i 
munists in Moscow. etn iy 
A brief note in the New York Tà 
: T: 
mentioned that “The Justice re aes à Septembe 
drop treason charges against Ezra Pound Pees it did Not H 1945, 
the U.S. Army in northern Italy. A spoke erican Writer o to 
ment recently had received a Biosa core Said the ld by 
suthocities in Italy and added that his og Pound from ad 
‘intensively.’ A Rome dispatch recently waged is being AA 
be released for lack of evidence.” ed that Poung mig 
The memorandum referred to was the comma 
permit Pound to receive medical treatment, and milani Tequest to 
position was to be made of him. Roosevelt mi to learn what dis, 
spirit was marching on. Man ight be dead, but hi 
a y people supposed th Ak 
be reprimanded for having made the broad at Pound woulg 
leased, No one who had heard the talks mt and ‘then m, 
actually be prosecuted for treason. William Carlos oie would 
approached by Federal Bureau of Investigation agents bear a 
pre against his friend, but the agents never came back. a 
New York Times reported on November 19, 194 
i Pound had asked Henry Wallace, Secretary of eae = 
Archibald MacLeish, Assistant Secretary of State, to be sut 
; poenacd at his trial. He said that he had conferred with them in 
‘i 1939, and that his purpose then was “to keep hell from breaking 
loose in the world.” Pound had only twenty-three dollars, and he 
asked that he be allowed to serve as his own defense counsel. The 
judge replied that this could not be permitted on such a serious 


Lt 
Noy 
abble wi Viby 
With o st 
ther 





charge. 

Ki In describing his appearance, the Times said, “Pound, on- 
time Paris dandy, appeared tired and disheveled in court, He wit 
a dirty Gl undershirt, a pair of baggy trousers, and GI shoe OH 

© were too large.” 
i TEn pony in Os Sumy edison of November $ iy 
the New York Times repeated Pound’s request to subpoend rhe 
been obtained: 
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“ ea itt 
joited States x 
pe U ao the world. 


ed from nase in this news Story, such as “crucial 
ve erie it, except that the Department of 
able to obtain a “Guilty” verdict against one 
ailed in thirty-two omer 
lanned to “jump the legal barriers createc y 
m sh shoot him outright? And finally, “incriminal- 
been obtained from Pound.” 

Here we come to the crux of the matter, and the position Pound 
took that landed him in St. Elizabeths for thirteen years. He has 
told me on a number of occasions during the past decade that the 
government lawyers refused to try him for a very simple reason— 
namely, that he insisted he would stand by every statement he had 
ever made over Radio Rome. He would repeat his statements about 
Roosevelt before a packed courtroom and newspaper reporters. 

Á , 1945, the New York Times announced that 

seven Italians who said they had seen Pound A . 
broadcasts from Rome and from Mil make anti-Allied 
States “voluntarily” two ene an had flown to the United 
weeks er. On the following day, Pound 


Was arraigned, and hi ; 
“Not Guilty", his attorney, Julian Cornell, entered a plea of 


obtain 


dents. 
ing statements have 


sons n 
and an cighty-six-year-old mother.” 
US, Army. , 
ecember 10, 1945, Time 


Si Tpatriate intelligentsia,” 


old 
made a very j 


oo 
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most sensational its ki 
case of its kind since the tri NDty, 
al 


wondered just how the U.S. 
poet.” ae ts unin oe Bu 
Time's query was soon answe: Sag Š 
try to convict its disaffected rage iei U.S. did not > 
for Pound in American history of pro m were t00 man -i 
necks in order to ex, a eaa fe 
press political diss n who riskeg cil 
was Pound’ ssent, One of the maed thei 
ound 5 mentor, John Adams, who has be of the most noa? 
sell Kirk as “a man censorious, practical, iro; en describeq oon 
not afraid to risk hanging for the liberties ey and heroic ring 
afraid to plead for Captain Preston af of Massachuse > 
id to i after the Bosto tts, 
afraid to denounce the Gallic enthusiasm raised b m Massacre 
Like John Adams, Pound always opposed th y Citizen Genet ms 
mob will never discuss the questions. The © mob, because 
said 3 z y can only riot te 
when running for the legislature, “No democ ~ AS Adams 
or can exist.” The answer of the offended A ee 
Pound’s criticism of them was not a defense. eee see 
Ne -= trying him. and allowing him to pu his 3 ig 
anticipated doing, the government officials suka ke, aed 
re asylum. He was removed to Washington’s Fae a g 
temporary stopping place for dope fiends (many pe pia 
tutes) and other citizens who are due to be committed Sa Bee 
s to St. Eliza- 
The file in the Uni i i 
aiad serps States Court House in Washington, D.C, 
“Criminal a . 76 8, United States vs. Ezra Pound, charged with 
violation of Section I, Title 18, US Code (Treason)”, is now 
marked “Case Closed” is ser 
oe s q”. The chronology of the case 1s scrawled on 
cover in pencil and ink, with the following notations: 


DUAL 


“Noy. 26, 1945. Presentment and Indictment Filed. 

“Nov, 27, 1945. Defendant waives reading of the indictment a% 
stands mute. Arraigned. Plea ‘Not Guilty’ entered by the Co 
Se contd fx further twist =” 
Dec. 14, 1945. 

«con to bail is further a8% 


“Dec. 21, 1945. Motion for admission 
directing deft be sent © 


; and by the Court denied. Order i 
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deits 


termine 
5 g for 


i d 
g pearing t9 
pxna’? _ Motion for 2 ores Hearing calendar? 
~  ndefnitely- 

30, 1946 aty hearin: continued in dict— 

4 earing Tj 

aif , 1946. Sanity acy Inquisition ag oe 
j gued and 


ail heretofore ar 


py the Court denied. 
submitted $ Motion i e indictment beard and 

"418-5 apr > 

jan Order dismissing indic 
imi amination of 

hiatrists who made the preliminary ex c 
Pound at Wallinges’s Hospital made their report to Judge Bolitha J. 
gs on December 14, 1945, representing the Federal Security 
Agency: 

“The undersigned hereby respectfully report the results of the 
mental examination of Ezra Pound, now detained in Gallinger 
Hospital . . - for observation from the District Jail on a charge of 

pi! 
treason . . . the defendant . . . was a precocious student, spe- 


cializing in literature . - - He has long been recognized as eccen- 
tric, querulous and egocentric _ . . He is abnormally grandiose. is 
pune: and exuberant in manner, exhibiting pressure of apte; 
ji and distractability . . . He is, in other words, in- 
an mentally unfit for trial, and is in need of care i j 
noepita, in a mental 
Respectfully submitted, 


ae l srt M.D., Marion R. King, M.D. 
endell Muncie, M.D., Winfred Overholser, M.D.” 


Dr. Wendell Munci 
versity. King was ie was a psychiatrist from J ‘ 
an oficial of the United Staten Putai thoes 
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tration for being well- SN 
r represented in Nd; 
onay crucial, it did seem that the Guia that Was ‘ou, 
mazingly Fs 
Alea the government ond Slackeg. Mie 4. 
Pound, wi exception of the stateme: ehiatristy 


sx he nt“ 

dent”, was an accurate description of alien a Precoci, Oy 
8 long. 

-time 


recon D. Roosevelt! Pound was described 
k 5, egocentric”—one would need o; as “eccentric + 
megalomaniac” to bring any Washington rt aid thew 
with the exclamation, “Why, that must ‘re ‘fan dent to his ge 
grandiose, expansive and exuberant in manner”: th “Abnonayy 
close to be accidental. * the analogy j 
is 
; During the early years of the Roosevelt regime 7 
visers was the highly respected historian W, E Wan ot his ag, 
et American historian, so far as I can find out, bet: the 
jlson suffered his mental breakdown before he en : 
Pound pas =a correspondence with Woodward na a Vesi 
suggested items that he might pass on to the P. iden ety 
passage in Rock-Drill: akan Fea 04 





“Don’t write me any more thin 
me gs to tell hi 
(scripsit Woodward, W.E.) tim 


ee -HË 


talks.” (End quote)” 


When Pound was released, the Chicago Tribune printed a bri 


= liant editorial entitled “Who's Crazy Now?” The editorial poiné 
out that although Pound had been examined by psychiatrists, ® 


h a clinical study of Roosevelt's mental condition had ever been më. 





tain he 
exces ee sas? 
oe =< atrists. TD woe tal condition 
gies statemen eget 
gs of endeli M prae pound? tion 
i ndin Mr. Po s 
mptoms y" fou! atten! 
wo. Will you state what nines which ararte aye that 
«a, The * Mr Pound, and these are apai delu- 
+n examinin] P i 
in Cred to mê: xed ideas which are aier 
appe r of rather speak of, for 1- 


Pie has a num sonal, One I might A 
ng on the Se a save the Constitution of 


stance, le of = 
United States, for the POP + he has the key to the peace of 
k y, he has a feeling a! us, which he transl 


al of trouble could have been avoided in 
is becomes his blueprint for world order in the 
future. 
“Third, he believes that with himself as a leader, a group of in- 
tellectuals could have gotten together in different countries, like 
Japan, for instance, where he is well thought of, to work for world 
order. He has a hatred of bureaucracy which goes back a long way, 
and one may conclude that his saving of the Constitution draws a 
clear distinction between the rights of the people and those who 
peered es .. . In addition to that, he shows a remark- 
grandiosity, He feels that he has no r in the intellectual 
field, although conceding that one or two eid ae Ri en 
night; on LENA, devas n ANS A. yes 


“Q. Did t i i 
Ocean Matin: whether, he undexstond thie 


“Q. Wi people 
ti $= You able to discover whether any other sence 
A. Wel, all we kan previous life? Rehan. | 


R Ua 
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= by all the records, must have b t 
experience amounting, I suppose a Prof be 
it may be described i Pred ee, “tg 

: technically, I don’t IC State bu 
severe emotional crisis he went Shannan but it t toga 
» at Was 


vir, 


seen, I think, by the psychiatrists whi 

n : = i r 

“Q. Before that did you examine sufficient = he va, 
Of his wry 


so on, to be able to determin 
of this condition in his carly ~~ mer = 
A. I have read a great deal of his Writings į 
a a case, and it is my idea that = Connection 
ores years a deterioration of the men Te has been pà 
= wd in ordinary language he has been a Pr 
r , many years, and that on to Peculiar indivig, wa 
= t know how long back, he has fanainn. i recent Yean, 
have talked about as neurotic developments ane In these thing 
. ]. For statistical purposes we would three Points i 
condition. call this g Paton 
“Q. By paranoid condition I unde; 
Tstal 
and self-agerandizement? — 
“A. Yes.” 


not there vee amg 


a 


According to Dr. Muncie, Pound’s insani i 
tingi- his passion for the Constitution, His espous ot ùs Ca 
cian ethic, and his desire for world peace. The use of the = 
Mais oud aria” by Dv. Bonde angen Gather 
desired to set up a totalitarian state along Confucian lines, a- 
though no one else has ever mentioned that Pound entertained such 
an idea. Dr. Muncie also blithely states that Pound's writings show 
a “deterioration of the mental processes” over a number of yeas 
Oddly enough, he was not asked to cite a single passage to bear oi! 
this contention, nor was the matter referred to again in his sb 
Dornier To geat D Muncie’s analysis is that Poss! 


a 7 : 
a “Q. How did you find his memory? 
DOTY" god, was sesh 004 


“A. His memory, as far as 


your opinion Doctor, 
P ich be 
jonal panic whic 

n related to that emot poor which com 


7 
g strain: 

tress © usual whe! i 

oncentration camp, 


e there at red ci 

= to. 

i was not us 

oe you think it is rathe 
i wd for a charge of treaso 

. Metlack {Isaiah Metlack, govem- 


i Id 
ght suppose that wou s i 
t you. The answer is, 1 don’t know- 


person subse- 


r normal for a 
der geat emo 


n to be un 


Dr. Marion R. King testifies: 


uQ. How much have you read of his literary output? 

“A, Very little of his poetry- I have seen one of the Cantos, 
and samples of poetry that have been reprinted from others . . - 
He was very much concerned with political, economic and mone- 
tary problems, as time went on his enthusiasm became greater, 
and there is no question but what he has a lot of sudden, 
emotional feeling in connection with these hobbies . . . I am 
ee hi — a his rebelliousness rather than disguising 
ee ‘teint ~ of a paranoid condition or paranoid 
person, now in a ya i iia e aarue eccentric, cynical 
rl him wit for i mn pete Sn i- 

“Q. What classification 
condition seine ar would you state for Mr. Pound’s mental 
illness? your classifications int 

pertaining to mental 
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tremes, and it is my opinion that he falls ; NDiy 
extremes. Pae i between Aii 
“Q. Does he bave a split personality? SSe twy 
“A. No. 
“Q. Just what is it that makes you 
< place him į 
“A. He does not have the clear, eden that Category 
> Syst 


delusions of the paranoiac type; neithe: i 
ation, the personal hallucinations a poles have te diat 
delusions that go with the dementia praecox Peta disorg, 
the other extreme, but he does have a rather + te type fed 
action which falls somewhere between those ty a paranoiq o 
is the reason I would not classify him as a es: : and tha 
patient, or a case of true paranoia. iti Praecoy 
“Q. What is his qualification, or what is his 1.9.9 
“A. Very high . . . There has been no impairm, 
intelligence over the years. That again is a charact ae 
disorder we are describing. Paranoids are very a 4 peril. 
whereas the schizophrenia is more likely to peel te deve i 
with low 1.0.” ia 





Dr. King’s statement that “There has been no impai 
the intelligence over the years” might seem to coated wane 
Muncie’s previous statement a few moments earlier that “there ha 
been for a number of years a deterioration of the mental processes." 
The attorneys did not notice the discrepancy. 

Dr. Winfred Overholser’s testimony: 


“|. He has a very high degree of intelligence . . . he speaks 

in bunches of ideas. 

“Q. Would you state by referring to them what the records 

show as to his present state of mental health? 

“A. Itis a rather bulky record, as you see. 
ý “Q. Can you summarize it? i 
; “A. Essentially it is that there has been very ne 
ie pando vince be camo in [to St. Elzabeths Hor y 
á summary of the case from the time he came in PT pas set 
: i w 
Jine with what I said this morning, and him which has "°t 
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i have 
„posis theY 
a POUND has been nO x p 
pz. n fact, there 
. jn fact, 


bee > i 
made % m rmal diagnosis? 
“Q. 1 nor any of 


ifi- 
eve hen I spee 
9 w 
rd of it. Im TO o hospital about 


neither 


otic, 

id he was not psyc 5 

ug. When they said ’ peyton’ 

ist {referring to his examination bY 

i : . 

: tower j al disease. 

incarcerated a was not suffering from a pa cemral a 
newt their impression. How long they saw s 

heir experience was. f i 

= pA ES say that the incident known now as the Pisa 

: ne of those blow-ups? 


i icado in an 
“a, Yes. Apparently he had been held incommunica 
uncovered garage of some kind out in the yard, and had apparently 
developed a neurotic state out of that.” 


After this expert, if somewhat conflicting and inconclusive, 
testimony by the psychiatrists, the jury returned a verdict of 
“unsound mind”, and Pound was committed to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. The jury consisted of Benjamin Abramson; William T. 
Foia Thomas H. Broadus; Ethel M. Christie; Carroll K. Jenkins, 
riei anA M. Lawrenson; Frank A. Marceron; Edward T. 

wicz; Edward A. Mohler; Leonard W. Morris; Jesse W. 


Missear, and George E, P presuma! fro trict 
canew or rh iaa R Se eee 
did ae 
nae not testify, it is doubtful that they could 


er opinions on the : 
after presiding o matter if questioned today 
treason ver th : 
3 was more © hearing at which the of 


HOSE INNOCENT of the intri 
j intri ' 
might suppose that Ezra Pound’s retin es the literary Worig 
alleged insanity, would influence his critics į “ie as well as hi 
creative talent that has swum too near the ne ra i, but any 
the liberal book reviewer knows too well E a. 
case. The parasite prefers that its host should Such is not the 
and the waters of the li nO sieten a, 
terary world are constantly boili 
body of some new writer is torn to pieces and de U 
skeleton slowly sinks to the bottom. 
aa ainan one of the few talents of the twentieth een- 
every attack of these creatures. These balt- 
hearted talents have burrowed into the muscles of every literary 
journal in the western world, in the approved manner of te 
trichinosis worm, and from these vantage points they have steadily 
sickened and paralyzed the healthy development of our literae 
It is too kind to explain their conduct by merely ami 


they had to project their sickness into their su 





traitor - - 
. He was a see. letters, was 2 | 
hildish fallacies in g°V 


ion of Pound that was 
Review, Norman 


ss prose po 
ere min. © 
wo ogra standard for the vituperat 
ficult for pis eee nri s oy + hey did their best. 
poe Harrison Smith, to maintain, but t ey i i 5 

g ntinued to work on his Cantos while he was imprisone 
TO a ere were published as The Pisan 
psn A recent new: t this book is now one of 
fe te as Adlai Stevenson 


texts at the Aspen Institute, s 
pon their minds. It would be interesting to observe the effect 
on these business and political leaders of lines such as, 


and if theft be the main motive in government 
in a large way 
there will certainly be minor purloinments*[.] 


= — tas ord oa Truman's political career was 
janpi irens Kansas City, who stole forty million dollars 
Television viewers are familiar with Mr. Bennett Cerf 
wi s - as the 
ws wie on te roa Whats My Lin He 
P lti so poised, notably when he consìdered the 
Mania kaan aata nas TA DS Dad mado. a farhan Sonn: Aia 
van Library series, Mr, Cert found the Second World W 
close to his The grim hand of Nazism came peri z 
wie p iis comfortable book-lined den me porilousiy 
i devising more effective 


it tening 
Was . 
known it as presented by the permonage oe mization as 
ge ol Ezra Pound. 
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t 
Even after Pound had been shut away, Mr. Cert Vidva 































sound the tocsin against him. He exhibited ray * 

when he deleted twelve poems by Pound from Age in | t 

Conrad Aiken had compiled for the Cerf fru cha anthology p 
andom 


Some of Cerf's friends thought this mi f 
and protests against this ie Medison Aventis a bit nt 
burning” were heard from W. H. Auden, Max lane OF “boak 
Linscott of Cerf’s own office. t, and Robey 
Some months carlier, Cerf had Suggested to the edi 
Saturday Review that he would like to write a weep tors 
chit-chat for them. He had long been one of ly column of 
advertisers, and they were more than delighted Dy ip heaviess 
used his column, “Trade Winds”, to air his perplexity Offer. He 
problem of disposing of Pound and his work. In the OVEr the 
February 9, 1946, stung by Lewis Gannett, book olla al of 
New York Herald Tribune, who had called him a boca 
and akin to the Nazis, Cerf printed his reply: bunter 
“. .. The war is not over... . You say I emoti 
about this. Of course I am!” f 
> Cerf appealed to his readers for support. In the March 16, 1946, 
issue, he reported that readers had sent in 289 opinions on his 
deletion of Pound's poems from the anthology. He said that 142 
opposed the inclusion of Pound's poems, 140 approved, or wished 
that he had included them, and several respondents said that they 
hadn't been able to make up their minds. Despite the remarkably 
even distribution of opinion on this very controversial matter, — 
142-140, Cerf admitted that the omission of Pound's work was 
“an error in judgment, to be rectified as soon as possible.” He 
added, “I still think that Ezra Pound and men like him are 
scum of the earth, and must be fought without quarter and with- 
out cease, In this particular issue, however, I went charging off on 
the wrong course.” 7 


289 that Cerf said he received. ; 
Norman Rosten wrote, “Mr. Pound is a traitor 


_ j 


t an w jy that 
shot g 
I e first to in the firin; squa oT 
d vould be th fi df 
"I said there was no 


” a 
P" Robert Hillyer pe the anthology- oren For years bë 
itt . 


hy consequence. + * 

ar 

e heavily-ulcerated Ei a 
i *s poems. He © 

me eet Cerf for omitting Pound's po joy ee 


i d 
% to 
Hopi the anthology to be sent 
po ister without — tent * 
- ion Davis wW ” bel 
Oe ot of this articulate junatic im) 
ee as a clinical case record. 


re he officially turned 
pressed me as valuable 


a is not only a traitor but— 
Lone happen mee thorough faker. 
like all rae in this vein of invective for several pong f= 
Lo ewer, rt weakened his statement by concluding, = 

peli ee of pulp stories, and what can a pulper know 


wre i d, far from 
Roberta James wrote, “A traitor such as Poun , far 
having his name perpetuated, should be shot, buried and for- 


gotten as quickly as possible.” i 

Gail Russell (is this the movie star?) wrote, “Having heard 
the vile mouthings of this traitor I am whole-heartedly in agree- 
ment with your position.” 

Captain Paul H. Elmen wrote, “I lost my leg outside the town 
of Gleiderkirck—You say that he (Pound) is crazy... You 
po in he was a Nazi. Obviously he was.” 

S most impressive testimonial for his book-burnin escapade 
pect ome “We heartily agree with you, in the ex- 
Š o 's k 
Euglish and American bhasa reo ae An Anthology of Famous 
wie aston High School”, Is it possible cree oaae Senior Class 
joke on Mr. Cerf? 5 1t possible that someone played a 








ign a gmk 
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Pound's lawyer, Julian Cornell, immediately Wrote y 
this was a clearly libelous statement, and demande that 

Cert replied that he would retract the statement « ~. Tetraction, 

dead body.” met Oa 

With their position on Pound clearly defined Ce 

editors of The Saturday Review waited for Pound’s ere Tf a 

had to wait several years, and even then the action was MOVE. They 

by him, but by a quasi-governmental body, the Fellows initiateg 

can Literature at the Library of Congress. a Amer. 

Pound's work had received little recognition jn the 

prizes. He had been awarded a fellowship from the Uniy, way 
Pennsylvania in 1906, such as are given to “bright” studen 

in 1927, he had received the annual “Dial” award, but the nd 
genheims and their imitators had ignored him when it 2 
passing out the cake. In 1949, however, he was woe, x 
Bollingen prize of one thousand dollars for “the best poetry * 
lished by an American citizen during the year in the Unie 
States.” The award was given for his Pisan Cantos, and the New 
York Times headlined the front-page story, on February 20, 1949 
“POUND, IN MENTAL CLINIC / WINS PRIZE FOR PO. 
ETRY / PENNED IN TREASON CELL”. 

The implication of the headline was that Pound was not only 
continuing to write his “treasonable” works, but that he was being 
praised for them. The award was given at the recommendation 
of the Fellows of American Literature, a group that had been 
organized four years previously to function in coordination with 
the Library of Congress. They had been asked to serve in this 
capacity at the suggestion of Allen Tate. At the time of the 
Pound award the group was composed of Leonie Adams, 
Aiken, W. H. Auden, Louise Bogan, Katharine Garrison Chapin 
Robert Lowell, Archibald MacLeish, Katharine Ann ore | 


DUAL 





1949, the first of these ® 
it” ared, The second, “Poetry $ 
meng a "1 issue. The gist of these 
ul Mellon, the sponsor 
of Switzerland, and a mob 
dina worldwide “fascist 
the proprietors of 
tfi The purpose of this “fascist” 

t cal : ‘ 
pated was to give Pound an award for his poetry, and ae 
= now warning the democracies that this objective had n 
hat he considered himself to be a Paul 


achieved. It was obvious ti i À 
Revere of modern literature, sounding the tocsin against the forces 


of Pound and Eliot. 
In addition to the numerous distortions, inaccuracies and mis- 


statements that marred these two items of prose, we must consider 
the background in which they appeared. The Saturday Review of 
re gad 2 long since given up any pretensions of serious 
literary criticism. It was simply a trade publication, which 
as sin b an- 
neigi new books, with brief reviews contributed by the hewers 
ake bigs drawers of water in the literary world, the university 
a oad dt Pa ame and retired high school teachers 
: r the ine’s hi 
Ta audience, magazine’s high school and small town 
e Saturday Review also 

column, which conducted a highly profitable “ 
Teveoues. There had been a oo POr a considerable portion of its 

a growing demand 


Priesthood + > 

i u: 

asye Dr. Carl Gustav Jung 

ii a led by T. S. Eliot, had combine 

Conspiracy involving, among © 
lled Pantheon Books. 
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2 Pate ar INDiy 
These advertisements might sound Suspicious} la 1 
to participate in various amusements, to anyone Er: ike 
than The Saturday Review's editors, although Reese “oPhisticateg 
geared to what might be called “normal pati of them wory 
1949 issue, in which Hillyer’s first article appeared s 
number of such advertisements as the following: ° Contains 4 

“Job wom young professional, uninhibited, likes th 
invites female correspondence.” © unusu, 

“Young male, weary college senior, à 
distracting correspondence.” h ai Stimulating, 
es — some interesting literary relationships resulted from 

The June 18, 1949 issue, including the second of the Hillyer 
outbursts, contained the following notices: 

“Versatile young male seeks position with gentleman as facto. 
tum-companion. Travel anywhere.” 

The editors must have been looking the other way when some. 
one slipped the following advertisement into the June 25, 1949 
issue of the magazine: “Male desires male secretary-companion 
position. Offers youthful, energetic services, gay personality, vivid 
imagination.” 

In this context, the glaring inaccuracies of Hillyer’s articles no 
longer seem quite so disturbing. Obviously, the entire magazine 
could not be a series of “Personals” columns, and something had to 
be used to fill up the white space in the front pages. An editorial 
introduction to “Poetry’s New Priesthood” in the June 18 issve 
declares that Pound had been arrested in May, 1944, instead of 
the correct date of May, 1945. Hillyer quotes two lines 

Pound and makes five errors in so doing: 


Dua, 


Summer is icumen in 
Lhude sing goddamo[.] 


Winter is icummen in, 
Lhude sing Goddamn'l-] 


im 
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f retractions bY 

date le issue contained a age Foundation, 

The July ane to Mellon, Jung, ‘the “er said. Pantheon 

the editors } wm thing else that Hillyer f the fascist com 

d Pyae oe had suggested was pe eX Hitler regime! 
Books, WHI n by two refugees fro 


th > 

= re os is the flexibility of the liber: 

false i i 

bon eet ishing Robert Hillyer’s ~~ into 

ove. 7 n o that moth-eaten 
the ja AeA awar > r 

deserves the noose or me 

a to judge .-- a shabby charlatan from the start... a 


i ack. . . . His snobbery has always been cheap and 
play only within recent years has his genius—fructifying 
in the Pisan Cantos now crowned by the bays of the Library of 
Congress—been compounded by senile dementia.” 

The July 2 issue also contained a letter from a lady in Milan, 
Michigan: “I'm just a housewife but this Ezra Pound case has 
me incensed. I just sent off a letter to Senator Vandenberg to say 
so.” Vandenberg made no statement on the Pound case, perhaps 
because he was too busy with the British Secret Service agent 
eie no 

The’ ican fie $ he as ens haseen the United Nations. 
that is, the readers of The aiii meaa awx 

» were not slow to 


he Fellows’ decision to award Pound a 
Hon. James T, Patterson reprinted the 
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August 2, 1949, to the effect that fascists w = 
Library of Congress. Throughout the pieniin taki Over 
Librarian of Congress, was as unhappy as ip Luther B the 
bureaucratie career depended upon his Arin v: vane, 
tation as a “liberal”, yet he was being accused “eae Of his a 
He wrote a letter to the editors of The Saturda INE a “Fasci 
appeared in the July 2, 1949 issue. He said, in p eW, Which 
“That Mr. Paul Mellon has through aa = 
perverted motivation tried to influence the doa es and 
is an insinuation which I believe to have no founda Fellows, 
. . . Lam deeply disturbed by one point of view whiny hater 
Mr. Hillyer seem to share, and that is that poetic oe and 
somehow pass a political test.” quality mus 
In The Triple Thinkers (1938), Edmun $ 
out that “The leftist critic with no literary Poitier) Pointed 
trying to measure works of literature by tests which phe. 
validity in that field.” A 
On August 19, 1949, Senator Theodore Green 
Island announced, as Chairman of the Library pm a 
the Library of Congress would give no more awards of any 
kind. He informed a New York Times reporter that “We are 
opposed to the Government discriminating between individuals in 
the matter of taste, There are no standards to apply, only personal 
opinions.” (Times, August 19, 1949.) 
In blithely dismissing all standards of artistic and literary judg- 
ment, Senator Green announced to the world, as an official of the 
United States government, that such standards are never i 
in this country, and that statements on the merits of a poem 0 
painting are merely “personal opinion”. Luckily, the European 
press ignored his remark, 
The nation’s press had a field day after the Hillyer artid" 
traitor” came i 


"ona, 


pomes 


213 
i s made by 
e F had been done. A lucid stato soak: 
le j 4 ic of ol i 
nee aoe in The New Republic © pane nt 


im i less excited 
Malco confess EBaren disloyalty- c 
pdip ot altogether frivolous when 1 iat 
not his broadcasts for Mussolini Dut © 5 
Propertius. [Pound had repeatedly in 

i es Literary Supplement that the Propertius poems 
formed the Tim itions.] The broadcasts were silly and in- 
cceed in persuading American soldiers 
GI's weren't even amused by his thirty- 
I believe that his anti-Semitic outbursts 

Je Jew among the millions who perished 
Be i i i try is under attack by 
, . The litte American republic of poetry 1$ | / 
pretty much the same forces as those to which the Russian 
writers have already yielded: that is, by the people who prefer 
slogans to poetry, and national self-flattery to honest writing. 
Hillyer has gone over to the enemy, like Pound in another war 
_., Worsted in a struggle among his colleagues and compatriots, 
he has appealed over their heads and under false colors to the 
great hostile empire of the Philistines.” 

The New Republic, in its October 7, 1949 issue, printed two 
letters excited by the Cowley article, one from William Rose Benét, 
upholding Cowley, and one from David Weissman, attacking him. 

The Saturday Revie Li + ng . 
States from Ezr w of Literature crusade to save the United 
pee deer a Pound provoked two books of dissent, one by 

a facLeish, entitled Poetry and Opinion (Urban i 
versity of Illinois Press, 1950) and Th , a, Uni- 
Review of Literature, publi e Case Against the Saturday 

, published by Poetry in 1949, 


MacLeish 
Saturday” defended Pound 


40) 
plement was n 


effective. 


Ivor Winters Brey ec Mark Van 
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Robert Gorham Davis, also writing ; 
tributed to The Pisan Cantos "9 mE an Partian Review 
turity, with no loss of lyric beauty or wit i tendemese’ a 

Allen Tate contributed a “Personal Stat 
The Case, saying, “I have no clear idea of “ae nt on Fascism» 
When the word is applied to conditions in he eee t 
intervals since 1933 T have been accused of oo, OOd States w 
who were either Communists or affected b Kire by d 
literary world such charges have little ode aun ideas, Ih the 
they are used against anti-Communists as a on Significance. 
The Marxist policy has held Fascism to be a sate” weapon, 
ment, or return to tradition.”® reactionary’ moys, 

Tate is one of the few American wri i 
that is widely known in Europe, that ia ak ed Pts ie 
“Fascist” simply means one who is opposed to Cheon = 
word is rarely used except by Communists or cone 
Communists, There has never been a group known as the F: 3 
Party in the United States, and there is no legitimate use dé 
term “Fascist” in our political debates. 

The Saturday Review attack on Pound coincided with the trial 
of Alger Hiss. The chronology is as follows: 


June, 1947—Alger Hiss receives an honorary degree from 
his alma mater, Johns Hopkins University. 

May, 1948—John Foster Dulles and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, ap} 
point Alger Hiss president. 

‘August, 1948— Whittaker Chambers makes public charges, Č" 
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ings. Where #98 


ND 3 js suffer 
neg jt ithout compensation for his 5% 
ased Wl ir failure tO 
i r 
were in his case a offered by politicians for sowie” 
s wantji ’ 
ps ¢ the excuse’ e charge that he was an =n 


s th 7 ; politi 
up for Pound was ” munity would fall on me tir afl 


who te any others wage 

Shapiro = pani that as Jews they were boun j 

a j-Semitic. Karl Shapiro stated quite fore 

he Pisan Cantos because he would n 

he could no “ 

support anyone w 
i f tbe B’nai B'rith Messenger of April 8, 
jtorial page © 

fs sere avy note: “TALKING ABOUT unsavory characters, 

pie ted in the fact that Ezra Pound, the poet who 


ight be interes z pe 
ene and Mussolini in the campaign of extermination of 
Tews is well taken care of in the St. Elizabeths Hospital for 


mental diseases, in Washington, DG 3 

This was typical of the allegations that were hurled against 
Pound throughout his imprisonment. This was the gratitude that 
was offered him for the forty years during which he helped Jewish 
poets, and shielded them from the death cars of the Gestapo. 
Pound had publicly criticized Hitler, was persona non grata with 
the Nazi government, as proven by their refusal to grant him a 
pass to Katyn, and had met Mussolini only once. 
aoe ~~ a public ceremony of thanksgiving was held in 
im acti oe of Dr. Gerhard Wolf, the German war- 
openly defying s pirhe- pose _ te from the Gestapo, 
layetints ag A einen in many instances. It is to be 
likewise be recognized, $ work on behalf of the Jewish artists will 


Throughout his li 
aa s life, Pound sponsored Jewish writers and artists 


a 









of the need for “some place where men of good will can meet 
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the June, 1918 issue of The Little Review NDivi, 
(Hecht) alone, of the few bards with whose a Vay 
i Iam v ih 


preserves an exquisite balance in the cur . 

Pound also wrote, “Beo Hecht is an eae of hig cate, 

come to grips.” "ts = He iy ject 
Uying 1 


Hecht later became a highly-pai 
but kept up his literary ae ei 10 wri 
Anderson. Anderson wrote to Roger Sergel 7 with — 
“The rest of them in Chicago, except Ben Hes: ber 25, 19 
when he isn’t being a smarty, are just talking T now ang the 
perhaps defeat Ben. It may have already,” $ SMArtiness ,, 
On October 13, 1936, Anderson wrote to La bs 
haver, “Had a long talk yesterday with Ben Hecht y a Copen, 
sour on the movies. You know we were once pao has gone 
Chicago. His old mother was killed in an auto aace a in 
Angeles, and the last thing she said to him was that hep’. T% 
stuck with me and gone with me on my road.”!2 $ should have 
John Cournos, of Russian Jewish back 
acquaintance with Ezra in London, in his the =e 
lows: “Ezra, as I had cause later to find out, was one of ph = 
est men that ever lived. Ezra . . . was the ideal missi tt 
culture.’"* Cournos also stated that “Ezra Pound divined ae 
liness and went out of his way to get me acquainted,” ~ 
Another of his protégés was the poet Louis Zukofsky, who 
wrote, in a contribution to Charles Norman's The Case of Eva 
Pound, “I never felt the least trace of anti-Semitism in his presence, 
Nothing he ever said to me made me feel the embarrassment I 
always had for the ‘Gentile’ in whom a residue of antagonism to 
athena If we had occasion to use the words, Jew and Gen- 
were no more nor less ical i than 
“Chì se’ or ‘Italian. "15 shaciogae in Ce 
In 1938, Pound dedicated his book Guide to Culture 10 Lows 
Zakofsky, an individual Jew, and Basil Bunting, an indivi 
‘Quaker. On February 18, 1932, Pound wrote to John Dramnes! 


out worrying about creed and colour etc.”*” 
Daring the years that he was aiding these Jewish 





ted à 
ae p pRa of little min 
e ssed their embarrass 

which prete 
Spender, th 
] of the more civilize’ 
8, 1955, the Yale 


-long program, 


e English poet, and 
d strata among the 
University radio 
“A Tribute to 


i re 
ve often xP izations. 
4 se” organiza! * 
styled ‘defen: 


, On Dece 
ar broadcast an hour 


”, in which Spender said, . à 
“Today I would, in greeting Ezra Pound, like to thank him, 


im for the tremendous example he has been to other 
israr aia and as a translator, and to thank him for the 
hundreds of acts of generosity by which he has been able to help 
other poets. Without this great generosity of his, without this 
great illumination, the whole situation of English literature today 
would be quite different.” 

Spender is one of many Jews who visited Ezra during his thir- 
teen years of imprisonment. In citing the number of Jews whom 
Pound aided in one way or another, I should not like to convey the 
impression that he ever helped anyone because he was Jewish or 
because he was not Jewish. When Pound was considering the 
merits of young artists, their race, color or creed si oos 
SS a ie, i ms cle or ereed ply tna 
, * suggested to E. E. Cummings in 1950 that because of the 
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Small token of gratitude for Pound's ag 


The suggestion was passed on, but n ae 


Othing came of ; 


artificial flames of hate were still bei 5 ists, 
end of the Second World War, °S Stoked, ve the 
Typical was the statement in Pg es the 


rtisan Review by 


William Barrett, that Pound’s lines in The Pisan Canto its dito, 
5, fi 


Pétain defended Verdun while Blum 
was defending a bidersy 7 


“Express a vicious anti-semitic lie,”18 

Semitism” is that it is an expression Pree nding Of “ang. 

the Jews either as a group or as a race. Yet aa a i 

Bas n these two lines. When I read the 

um was Jewish, and onl iosi 

Barrett was driving at led me to clock teas k A what 
called my attention to the fact, I became aware that needa: 
Jew, yet it was Barrett, not Pound, who had mentioned ER : 
who is spreading anti-Semitism by bringing up the Jewish ae 
connection with these two lines? It is not Pound, but Barrett, who 
forces us to consider the Jewish question, and thus brings in the 
issue of “anti-Semitism”. 

Peter Viereck, whose logic compares favorably with William 
Barrett's, wrote in Commentary, April 1, 1951, “Is it anti-poetic 
and philistine to feel rather violently about the ‘Pisan Cantos’ 
and other influential neo-fascist revivals when one hears of an 
ex-Nazi official boasting this year in Frankfort that, when Jewish 
mothers asked him where their missing two-year-old babies went 
he replied, ‘Up the chimney!’ ” k 

In contrast to this sort of hysteria, Babette Deutsch, toe 
Jewish poet and critic, has made one of the most sweepil © 
ments on Pound’s influence as a teacher, in The Yale of the 
Magazine, December, 1958, saying, “The major Pool fog 
twentieth century have acknowledged publicly their deb 
‘the teacher.” 


ews are 
m, I had no know. 


| 
| 
| 





2719 


“anti- 


live issue 
been ma 


proceeded to the assump 
the poetry as a whole is ‘ugly’ and ‘vicious: 
of a more complete distortion.” 


Ezra Pound had pointed out some decades before that his crit- 


ics would “use any stick to beat me,” and the issue of anti-Semi- 

tism in his work is merely one of the desperate measures to which 

the liberals resort in their ceaseless efforts to discredit him. In a 
number of cases, literary periodicals that defended him were 
quickly put out of circulation! He contributed an article to an 
intellectual magazine, The European, citing Coke on misprision 
of treason. That was the last issue of that publication. Hayden 
Carruth wrote a rather favorable essay on Pound for the Summer, 
1956 issue of Perspective, U.S.A. This was the last issue of this 
Periodical, which had been subsidized by the Ford Foundation. 


At th ~ : a i 
k S first kind mention of Pound, the entire project was aban- 


He once sent me a telegram to come to Washington and edit a 


new i 
Piian, eS The Spectator. I arrived there, only to find 


“YYY 






z isorder of the 
rising, figure by figure, out of the disorder © capes i 
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field Thayer established The Di T anp 
dollars in 1921, for A pace, award nv, 
recipient was Sherwood Anderson. The cai literaty, med 
of Pound's students, and finally, when he media given to 
looked, he was given The Dial award in 1927 no longer be 
time it was given. - This Wag the 

No doubt Ezra will be given the Nobel Prize las 
date, and that will be the end of that famous paiay some ttn 
story is but one in a long list of such incidents, wy The Boli 
awarded the Bollingen prize, that was the last tim r Was 
under the auspices of the Library of Congress ac was awardeg 
just before the outbreak of the Second World w © told me the 
commissioned to write an article for a Saisie he had bec 

sent them the article; not only was it never printed, re » He 
ship of the newspaper was promptly changed! t 
In 1959, I suggested Pound for the annual 

award of the American Academy of Poets, ie pE 
twenty-ñfth anniversary, was awarding an additional five Pade 
dollar prize that year, but the suggestion was ignored. This was the 
more surprising because the prize had been set up by the Bullock 
family with a view to counteracting the excessive influence of the 
leftwing critics. Pound would have been a logical recipient; both 
the literary merit of his works and the donors’ leanings (which 
considerably influence all such awards) were in his favor. 

This brings us to another aspect of the Pound question. A 
visitor once questioned him concerning the most difficult thing 
he had ever attempted. Without hesitation he replied, “Trying 
get the rich to do something useful with their money.” 

Nevertheless, few critics have been sufficiently honest © #e 
that The Pisan Cantos is one of the few good things to come Oe, 
the horror of the Second World War, and courageous © Times 
say so. In reviewing Section: Rock-Drill for the New Y 
on December 16, 1956, Archibald MacLeish said, 

“For forty years the curious structure of the vey 











sake—dissemt for the sake 
ann n ann ext athusiastic 
jons, VY n’s live peubah iets C ices 
sP" doal of order have been ker; said, 0 P 
oma American ee he New YorkeT, aid 1956, At 
“a Bogan. ne in jn the ssue of E contemporary 
L section: Rok o direct imitators him, it is trues 
ing ot, Pou’ DE gish has Jeane forty years ago— 
P eon writin m; sts, more than \ form 
eration d for the Imagi» "in hold. The actua 


es he form l 
rul sA naturalness, ow seems slightly 


te eae P in and as process but with n 
oing oa oe said of za serene = ke ponent 
poe Fein eae faultless in themselves, are not 
sufficiently attached ee ae pon ai peer ee — 


t is certainly there. The clarity of this line, 


Our dynasty came in because of a great sensibility. 


seems to escape this type of critic, to whom it is as incomprehen- 
sible as the Chinese characters that accompany it. 

Some of his critics like Pound's poetry but shrink from his crisp 
style of literary criticism. Yet Horace Gregory, in reviewing 
per s Mioa Essays in the New York Times, July 4, 1954, 
oei is book, “It represents a ‘maker’ of contemporary criti- 
2 if since 1900 a better book of its kind has been written, 

world has yet to learn of its publication,” 

Despite such enlightened critici: hi 6 
much of the same old “sour sm, his work still meets with 
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Tuts 
to compare a Provencal n Bete 
and laughed and laughed.” ` ome Seat toma, nt 
oso of criticism might be oe tion, the la, “ 
delivered ee old gi ot an M h literary ži 
rinity Coll ectu tea, 
a E paaa Y erk es nag ee 
Sue tien coe a the title of The. that scp, s One og 
Trinity Col mly wonder how th Crowning p, 
ar sap liege received the news that machit me Privileg 
oe = = time by a thirteen-year-old er Poems hag p € 
gn peu It seems that literary who Spoke a pen 
en bandoned he sober scholarship of T, § criticism in dile 
pot of thirteen-year-old boys - Š. Eliot, ang is nat 
a . 
like an ancient “a always puttered about in the class F. 
pce ntry squire stalking about oe World 
coos f criticism, depending as they do ope he 
a | a much younger generation, leave ta ntellectyay 
PP ‘ound ignores such snide approaches to ge 10 be des 
iolars like Robert Graves use their intellects work. After all, 
oe stomachs, that is, to digest things for ws ae Men use 
‘erence. They react with acute indigestion they haw a 
absorb something that i ae 
g is not part of their regular di p 
out of place to observe that such scholars E Aa 
tellectual nudism, and i A 33 
; parade about in the world of i 
only in their ignorance. The i eae aoe 
$ spectacle is not a classical 
Ezra has been sustained all “this 
dh these years against this type of 
ee what may best be described as insouciance. In Blast, in 
l , he announced that he was going to be around 
A going for 2 long 
time, much to the dismay of his enemies. He entitled this de- 
a x 
laration “Salutation the Third”: 


ET us deride the smugness of “The Times”: 
GUFFAW! 
So much for the gagged reviewers, 
It will pay them when the worms are ‘ogling in 
their vitals; 
These are they who objected to newness, 
Here are their tomb-stones. 





uN? 
tl They SUP contains 


g and the ring: 
them- 


ed the ga! 

be also, 

i ctionist, , 

you elut-bellied Leo speech and good letters 
orn foe t SPs gangrene. 


1 

with the new deal, 
pars done with pandars and jo 
EF ose who pat the big-be 


s I will die at thirty? 
oo will have the pleasure o! 
"s ; 3 
I en ee I proffer you all my assistance. 
It has been your habit for long 
to do away with good writers, 
You either drive them mad, or else you 
suicides, 
Or else you condone their drugs, 
and talk of insanity and genius, 
But I will not go mad to please you, 
I will not flatter you with an early death, 


Oh, no, I will stick it out, 
Feel your hates wriggling about my feet 
As a pleasant tickle, 
to be observed with derision, 
Though jra Pepa with suspicion, 
id to say that . 
The taste of my boot? ad sk a 
Here is the taste of my boot, 


lick off the blacking,24 
There is somethi 
declaration Prophetic, as well as biologi gies 


m that Ezra intended to sti 
Ne deled is certainly a biological ment it out, Also, the type that 


f defiling my 


ve 


blink at their 


pr— eg 
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Po poem could have provided the i Cur TNodiy, 

th one of its key phrases. Perhaps one Ose Velt admi BR ay 
writers happened upon a copy of pecs the great man iy 
reference at the Library of Congress While looking „Peteh 
‘new deal” for wider distribution. If n ind snatched Me Some 
Ezra Pound. aan 





been regarding the 


und had 
em pu he furor over the 


own as they looked down from their height upon the wedding cake 
dome of the United States Capitol. Usually they sat near a giant 
Japanese pine, but because of the ban on taking photographs, I 
was never allowed to take a picture of Ezra standing beneath this 
pa tree, airs was ee like him. 

whenever they em from the ward, carryi ir chairs 
their string bags bulging with odd lots of food book apa 
for the visitors, their pet blue jays alwa: k Dnoka: an ee 
wheeling sive aon ek chaos ys set up a great screeching, 
squirrels would come skipping down were arranged. Then the 
daily treat. Ezra would St from nearby trees for their 

up onto a bench with a peanut 


tied to a string. He 
3. He taught them 
fingers, a practice that 1 See nut from between his 
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yet had no intention of drinki 
oe drink 
~ SA MaS aa Min. Dos 
se. effacing as a professor's wif, a 
x $ 3 
paper bags for the me too noj tea, ap 
litter the lawn. shells of hard-boiled RES, tote Prod 
I never failed R t we i 
i tt S oct aa a thrill of exci ould a 
seopes nf B ER from the bus and stant and : 
often swampy, but I ths. Despite the elevation, the = the pP 
circuitous route alon rhage crossing it ua the Broud = 
infront 
g the concrete walk. IE it went te . 
bet su 
Waiting on ry ts | 
them from the me 
go on to the agri | 


se am der the circumstances most of it was 

t moroak “Americans are os nA 
it world.” Certainly I have consumed my 
There į 

ee ene Savy o dey white trn, E l 

leet dined te ed by our commercial bakeries; tea, which bad | 

which yonnaise bottles; and the hospital doughnus, 





good. 
Later, we would enj 
d enjoy for dessert some of the specialties thst 
had arrived from his admirers in various parts of the world. A} 







Pilaf Ct tm wordt clan bo» cco ttre SE 
s from a Trappist monastery in Canada, a banana sweet {108 





poets SP jashing of z 

be that 

would and of books isf añ b heavy corres] 
friends tO 


carti s 
tters for his : 
direct know” 


out le! 


. else came up W 
tion, the ager immediately jump up an 


His letters were i 
tions to old friends, such as Eliot and Cummings, and correspond- 
i i such as Admiral Sir Barry 


Many people who met me during the years I was visiting Pound 
amrai n apr ee they knew that he was 
continuing pu some eight books during his 
Period of confinement), but perhaps they supposed eg ep 
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being foxy. They supposed t j in 

a wonsa trial and ERE sentensciened insanity 
» s Oo 

ached government's move to declare him hacen be 10 avig 

Such suppositions are not only false—th SE avojg 
Pound, and contradict everything relating to p° SOSIY unta; 
is apparent throughout his work. The GNI bis character it to 
that would not have insisted on retaining hi Who would hay 
while broadcasting to the United States Ha. American citi r 
himself against retribution by taking out italia have Proteciey 
would certainly have been justified in doing sochi, as by 
there longer than he had lived in the United renee he had ling 

Conversation with Ezra was not a static affair = 
on the lawn, he would jump up every half hour oo Were sitting 
about to keep from getting stiff, for it was damp sa SO and strid 
the hottest afternoons. On occasion, particularly tT on aay bt 
unannounced after I had moved from Washington, he mobbed by 
on going back to the ward to get mail would insis 
i ge! or addresses for me if 
brought out something that I thought he would be interested A 
reading, as I usually did, he would switch his various pela 
glasses back and forth until he got the one with the proper focus, 
All of his movements were made with great energy, or rather with 
great expenditure of energy, as if to illustrate his theories of the 
prodigality of Nature. 

He was a splendid pantomimist. His youth in America had 
coincided with the great period of vaudeville, and he could imitate 
almost any accent, using a profusion of them while relating a singe 
story. | 

In a recent book about the Paris expatriates, The Way It Wa, — 
by Harold Loeb, the author mentions that Ezra was apt to leave # 
group at a café without warning and without saying £ | 

common to buy 
must have beet 


_ ‘The late Secretary of the Navy, James Fi Washint 
whom he wanted to see at à 


party and leaving within fifteen minutes. 





attend! 


n was 
į St. Elizabeths W 
keere a p to their grim 


d A 
would undoubtedly advanced schizophrenia. It must 
him resolutely re 
ed most men into 


fuse to be 

frustrating shells and 

overcome by the a! aed 
ithi tter of days. 

robots within a matter y say, for instance, the Prophet of the 


What other modern writer ( 1 
Swamps, William Faulkner) could continue to produce under the 


pressures that were forced upon Ezra Pound for thirteen 3 a 
Calling upon the seemingly inexhaustible resources of his charac- 
ter, he carried on his work, his teaching and his philosophy without 
being visibly affected. 

What psychological crutch could Ezra’s contemporaries lean 
upon to sustain themselves in such trials? Many of them became 
dope addicts, alcoholics, manic-depressives and suicides, even 
though they won greater fame and the financial rewards that were 
merae Hart Crane was one such suicide, and the laws con- 
peor see or Politic to list the names of writers who be- 
re ron acme caren some of them are still with 
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ambulance driver. Since all governments distrust TEN Vip 
thrown into a dungeon for some months, Calists, ie 
Ezra said to him, during one of his visits to S 
“How fortunate you were to have served your impr: th, 
you were still young!” He was referring to the fact thot nt whi 
young have no independence, and are always bound at Since gy 
form of servitude or another until their Maturity, it is Anei è 
great sacrifice for them to be imprisoned; whereas an ok Such 4 
who has won a sort of independence, feels very cruelly itsd ma n 
One of the more interesting aspects of Ezra’s dail FPrivation, 
was his manner of handling individual visitors. If he y aCtivitieg 
or saw no possibilities in the newcomer (a rare decision i 
this incurable optimist!), he would maintain a discreet ae for 
letting the conversation drift at random. Bores generally ee, 
themselves out of decency, for the small talk that won mies 
reputation as scintillating wits at Washington cocktail parties 4 z 
rather flat at St. Elizabeths. ell 
There were always three or four people present, and sometimes 
as many as a dozen might drop by during the Course of an after- 
noon. We sat on ordinary park benches, painted the usual dark 
green, which we pulled up close to the aluminum camp chairs 
occupied by the Pounds. Their chairs, which were very light, 
were folded and carried back to the room each afternoon. Because 
of the arthritic condition of his neck vertebrae that he had 
Suffered ever since the imprisonment at Pisa, Ezra could not sit in 
an ordinary chair for very long. He had acquired an aluminum 


chair that could be extended, so that he maintained a semi-r- | 





cumbent position during most of the afternoon. f 
Ezra’s eagerness to get outside and enjoy a few moments’ respite $ 
K Ea = ken i 58 by Eustace 
i is life i ing of 1953. Portrait of Ezra Pound, taken in 19 y 
from Bedlam almost cost him his life in the spring Malls, on. the fawn Gi So BIANA PAOI 


Washington weather is quite treacherous in March, and one after- siders this the best likeness ever made of him. 
noon, when a pale sun had lured him outdoors, he became p 
chilled. He developed serious bronchial trouble, and his a a 
daughter were summoned to his bedside, Fortunately, he s500 
covered. S ter, 
This crisis afforded me the opportunity of meeting ti ae 
the Princess Mary de Rachewiltz of Schloss es a grt 
who has presented Ezra with several lively and intellige! 








The author N 
a or M nd n n 
ira ullins, and painter Sherri Martinelli, anott 
- ye g avant-gé vês 1D tn, anothe f 
£ garde that visited Pound during his in er member of 
E Iprisonmer 
nt 


of Pound on this page were taken by 


of Dr. J. C. LaDriere of Catholic 
following his 


The three portraits 
Mullins in the home 


University, where Pound spent several days 


release 






on the jawn 





Ezra and Dorothy Pound. and poet Dallam Flyne 
Flizabeths (October, 1951) 





Dorothy Pound at the door of H 


just a few bi 





spital (upper left). (Right) 





Po I 
P. az= i 12, 1958). (Below) Ezra 
ound d se aoe. dada 

Pound's, M nother young friend of 








rer Washington apartment 
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sic und, who 

a poU ú ai “tak pe: sar Pound , 
ezk ad already met his son, Omar Shake pe pets . 
pildren- Iha “e so named to build up to 4 crescer ee 
i iape a eS Ezra’s father 


ained, : eli 
_ Tai to all three names by inheritance. * 
which Ezra employed in t i 
of course, was Dorothy 


j he older 
¢ > Pound, 
Homer Loomis 

was FHC 


form, Omar; an 
Shakespear. 
The visitors who s 
again, for the st 
contributed 


the ward were not so anxious 10 
too grim. Some chari- 
to the 


aw Ezra in 
yrroundings were 
i a dozen used television sets 
d this created a genuine Bedlam For some reason, 
n try to correct a bad picture by turning 
s old sets were usually but 


come out 
table soul had 


ward in 1952, an 
viewers of television ofte 
up the volume. The pictures on those es : a 
flickering shadows, and to compensate, the inmates we uld steadi y 
increase the noise. I have often wondered if American television 
programs were created with the demented in mind as the ideal 
audience, and seeing them in the madhouse, even from a distance, 
confirmed this impression. Sitting there with Ezra as we tried to 
talk against the blaring comedians and commercials, the dim 
shadow of the picture flickering in the distance, I was reminded 
of Plato's cave, in which the prisoner is shut off from life, and 
sees only its reflection, which he comes to accept as reality. 

Visitors who only saw Ezra outdoors received an opposite im- 
Pression and imagined that Ezra was quite fortunate to have such 
a pleasant resort in which to live out his declining years. They 
aaa eap fendi, and in print, the sweep of green lawn, 
were originally Aiei a yes prize specimens, for the grounds 
tinea, aon men vor Seda arboretum), and the sun-bathed 
an exuberant Pound. This na and friends could sit and listen to 
Ezra was ensconced in A a or hugy to the legend that 
ignored the fact that he as arters with many comforts, and 

enjoy this sunshine, which, after 


all, cost the 
othing, for only a couple : 
ew months of the uple of hours each 











Politica gton, viol aa i 
cal and economic int lently in disagreement with his 


had dj ut awa: Pino 
for “poo discussed Various me: re of his importance as a 
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dominated by Katharine Garriso p 

i 2 n i Nb 

the wife of Francis Biddle (Biddle hee” KS vroia 
the United States when Ezra was im sistas Att 9 aliy 
member of her group, Inez Boulton, for t Gener * 


be erected on the grounds of St, Biata theta When 
private subscription so that Ezra could car, x ade y : 
his incarceration, the project was imm TY on his work T by 
poet “the Biddle hut”. The idea was mT. 
secrated as a shrine. Ezra wo int jn 
walls of St. Elizabeths, boin wire aa rn eee 
and not posing a threat to the govenninas te of his Commitme 
to be no valid objection to the idea, > 80 that there 
j Nevertheless, one was found. The sto: on 
: ‘poor Ezra” was too mad to be allowed ny aaa 
for he might wander out into one of the road aay his tle 
grounds of St. Elizabeths and be struck down sytem the 
poetasters in Mrs. Biddle’s circle had ever bothered Pie» 5 
who often strode about the grounds of the hos; dad er 
alert, keen and vigorous than the shambling, peas a i 
staff. The objection was accepted, and the project ne ee 
Dorothy Pound told me that soon after her ps, Pape | 
ton, she was invited to an “evening” at the Biddles’ pce 
the crowd, in her mild way, and was startled to s ice 
ally fierce pair of eyes glaring at her from across the room. The 
protruding orbs belonged to none other than Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, one of her husband’s most determined ideological 
ee 1° tia E took her leave, nor did she vist the Bide 
, s idn’ i 
ake eee 
Perhaps Ezra had encouraged her to accept this initial invitation, 
for he was quite interested in that family. Nicholas Biddle bad 
been the American sponsor of the Bank of the United States, al 
though the real influence behind it was a European family, Eas 
often quoted to me a passage from the published corresponde 
of Nicholas Biddle, which was not brought out until a century at 
his death, The item was from a letter to Tom Coopet, dated NA 
8, 1837, in which Biddle boasted, “and as to mere pow 








—_—_ 2 
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y i than any Presi- 
rs in the daily exercise of more power 
al 3 
peen for Y“ y et r 
am habitually eso ound’s only visit to the 
ee tay in the United States wa 
le types 
= as puzzled by the strange © 
education n > s sc actly beatniks, anarchists, and — 
d or another, who were attracted by his legend, ee 
ae of the “average American”, who is an unneces 
nie sgt i e was glad that I was often on hand to 
a cousin 


haut monde ot 
s a liberal 
who came 


we ite knew what to make of America. Of our cities, 
a anor Tete and Philadelphia, which should only be 
ca hes SA Despite their great history, these cities today are 
oe vast slums, and one meets = ma halls of Congress persons 
ho should be seen only by social workers. 
K Like most persons from the British isles, Dorothy Pound be- 
lieved that the area west of the Appalachians was still unsubdued, 
which was true, after a fashion, and she marveled whenever she 
met anyone who had dared to travel there. Our movies have done 
little to offset the widely-held belief in Europe that America con- 
sists of some Eastern seaboard colonies whose inhabitants occa~ 
sionally journey upriver to trade for furs or to dig for gold. 
Consequently, Europeans were not surprised to learn that the 
poet Ezra Pound was a captive in America. Most of them supposed 
that he was being held for ransom by Indians, or by Al Capone. 
They did not understand that the United States government was 
= ee in her es some editors tried to explain the 
ion to their readers, they were unable to i 
eraa figure it out for 
Fi x PN 
or Dorothy Pound, America was a primitive wilderness which 
surrounded a madhouse. Perhaps Poi = 
ment that “The insane asyl ps Pound may be forgiven his com- 
live in, in this oui ak um is the only place I could bear to 
: in context, his statement means that 


he could not stand to mS v 
America, and that he Participate in the mass insanity of modern 


Preferred the relati i 
: ve quiet of madhouse. 
Et me ma to say that I was able bye blind dditional 
pon Ezra Pound while he was at the hospital- thar 
is, 
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the privilege of drinking wine. It has been said 3 
alcohol as consolation for the loss of his 
abandoned the life of an itinerant hunter and hen 
vantages of civilization. However this may Settled for the he 
wine has brought considerable amelioration to th it is certain 
pusher and the clodhopper as well as the towns; e life of thay 
seem to know that Gutenberg got his inspiration for’ How Scho 
of the printing press while watching the nica = mechan 


Diy; 
that man duar 
freedom to 


wine press. a medi 
— rules at St. Elizabeths, as at all mental tiga Neva) 
giving any alcoholic beverage to a patient, | thease Strictly 


an uncivilized situation, and on my thi igi 
brought him a bottle of white aay Pep bers Pound, 1 
he had been offered since his arrest almost jan, H the first wi 
none of his other visitors had wished to defy the re i * 
He insisted on uncorking the bottle himself yee. 
gloom of a ward afternoon), and after the corkscre ae 
work, he jerked it out with a tremendous “Pop!” phe: aan 
Pound and I looked on aghast. We were sure that the = 
summon an attendant, but none appeared. Our bottle notes 
very pleasant white wine (there has been some oritchen, ati é 
riii for drinking white wine, which was supposed to a ka 
eyes, instead of red). We had nothing to drink from nae 
ad cups, which did not interfere materially with the flavor. 
aay quaffs, Ezra became quite mellow. 
Pes = the first of many such bottles, always smuggled in and 
pa oem page I do not wish to convey the impression 
her an alcoholic; generally, there was but one bottle 
sla cent wine for three or four of us, which was com- 
sumed c jalg period of three hours. We usually insisted on Ezra 
Padaro bottle, and it is pleasant to think that some of the 
Cantos were penned in the afterglow of a few paper cups ot 


After I had been bringing wine to him for several years, Ù 
Fleming decided 1o risk a tation to celebrate tbe pub 
Confucian Odes. (This is the classic anthology defined PY 
Confucius, translated by Pound, and published by Harvard US 

versity Press in 1954.) They took the precaution of decanting 
we 


ey 





me 6. 


e so that the guards 
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before leaving hom ; ‘ - 
bringing their usual teas but p as 
fle on the premises, it was 10 

call having drunk 


p 
into 4 nos pottle 
ji u r were 
bs se they 
ould psa uncork the potth ; 
he f oon. It is the only ti 
m os bottle. 
er jn 1950 that I mace t 
s then Consultant in 
s. This post is held for one-year per 
ome good standing with the curren 
who 

jonari ly. 
“et w oe mdy f e Back Bay of Boston. There was 


Eliza s a lady, from th 
fo ae aa background (Eaton paper oF some- 
a 


thing of that order), e a = had 
a mellifuous voice, 3 


her poetry- Some o! 
Also, she kept an exe 
Consultant who has shi 


me I can fe 


de the acquaintance of Elizabeth 
Poetry at the Library of 
jods by various poets 
t administration. No 


f these readings are i 
ellent sherry on hand at the Library, the only 


own such consideration for visitors. 

Elizabeth wished to go out and see Ezra, but she needed moral 
support. At any rate, she would never go out unless I accompanied 
her, I mentioned the wine problem, but did not enlarge upon the 
attitude of the hospital authorities. Whenever Elizabeth went out 
with me, she brought not one but two bottles. Furthermore, these 
were more costly than those I had been able to provide. Usually 
she brought one German and one French variety, a good Moselle 
ora Liebfraumilch, and perhaps an Haut Sauterne. 
eris Lave ew peste of the wine, Elizabeth was never 
as a sort of passe Le to brag et — nn as 
weit: tated grandfather whose habits are somewhat 

» but who, after all, is one’s ancestor. She insisted that 


the way in which he twi 
quite dishotical e twisted the ends of his beard gave him a 


pa 
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never did g9 out 
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s made it wn that I was availabl 4 Ndiy 
whom it was safe to visit “the eas nabi t pzRA youn” gust yet”. In 50 far as 1 knows in 
One morning, when I stopped at the Lib With gut 10 2 Ezra — term at the Library: no eaid that Aiken had 
introduced me to the critic Lloyd Frackeabers to see to è Ezra danme a of this response, e s orted on one si 
painter Loren Maclver. Later that day, she «5 0" hi hen he | Sen 1 informed noon, in 1947, being supp mil. Apparently 
Frankenberg was anxious to visit with Ezra Pern me Ra. the come t0 € 1 one d on the other by Robert en me to beat the 
him the next day. As an additional r a if T would SAY thay py Allen Tate a ome out alone oF even wi 
this with Ezra beforeha equest, she askeg op Ut With J pad no desire t0 ° i 
ian before: nd. Although Ezra pai that | | he m him. aonta provided very i 
w ahead of time what visitors were comi ig eal prush for ho visited Ezra at my instiga le of years of 
one who consistently violated this rule. He ee Lwes thee | Those W for bim During the first OMP | al 
rule. He rarely oh; onh sting Company ge d I was free to bring a ong 
= of the people I brought out were rather Nie objected, rn | teret jsits, there were few ee re trip, without giving Ezra 
id e . 
Picea iei peg oi rather nervous about the eee | whomever Jra incor ed 3 typical American teen-ager in 
er get in touch with D Pect, | sae notice. One afternoon, = : bored, as 
her know about him. The next i orothy Pound i ct fing along “F” Street, looking very > 
Tti z morning, I and uniform, loafing ! ; 3 et on the 
Should bring him. She seemed rather phases: and asked R l ESA are apt to look in Washington. I ee +. p hepzi 
would be all right. When I went to the Library to pipa O TSi | bus for the hospi at when, obeying a rascally impr 5O | agreed. T 
berg, Elizabeth told me that he had char, Ae Up Franken. o come along. Since he had ratliag, beure SSS ens 
making the visit, and had gone back to New York ma tbo | told him 1 was going “© friend of mine, but nothing TOs. 
I went out to the hospital and related m bic.” It Ezra was surprised to sec him, he concealed it from me. 
then said that she was amazed that Pake Dorothy Pound The soldier turned out to be an interesting specimen. His conver- 
g would even think sational gift was limited to two short sentences, “We're all in the 
same boat!” and “Well, THAT's something!” The youth had no 


about coming out, as he had said som 
3 hac e unpleasant thi 
ok Even so, they were willing to receive him. Their Gee 
was in striking contrast to that of the liberal critics, most of 


idea who Ezra was, but he found him fascinating company, which 
bears out Donahoe’s contention that Ezra would be a great success 


whom illi 
= tee ae eben away at Ezra from a safe distance, on American television. 
prea cdo ewes face him. The following day, I explained my prank to Ezra saying that I 
gone ~ > rem er allotted stint at the Library, she wanted to keep him in touch with his homeland. In reality, Ezra 
replaced iken, who, of course, was looked upon has never scen anything of America during his years here except 
two universities and an insane asylum, which may explain his com- 


ie Ea O OTa orle Herh 
him, not to request that he come ou but to let him ment when he landed i Š “ 5 z 
pon him, nor aquest fat be coe at, x | paian a in Italy in 1958, “All America is an insane 
I * 
know ished to visit ould be wel had been a professional Photographer and possessed a very 











ev tea rather guarded with me, and looked as though he a 
oo : had a chance to put away the silver before T amè aoe which had the finest lens in the world. I 
i n I suggested that he come out to see Ezra, he seemed brn o ocus this instrument in Ezra’s direction, bu was very 
gf oan At that time, I knew nothing of the difficulty he had had ‘nce refused. Dorothy Pound nd on, but at first he 
i his publisher, Bennett Cerf of Random House, when he i . tion dace en tOeT=Ph any patient in a m Sate iat 1b against 
me peal poaa by Ponni in úi anthology and Ceri S | mapped GaS fot dicit protection, aa mont a the patient sann 
in vii nts 
flagrant example of book-burning, took them out. Aiken naig lster on, it they should pe yoann O® Shocking for ‘ion a 


ing his chin. Eventually he said that he didn't think 
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Nevertheless, I continu 
a ed to brin 
maare my jacket like a sitet tet : Pn 
ag attendants would not notice th shoulder hae Con, 
= — that = could take a few UiA Pound , Sccing 
to be the best phot (reproduced on the dust inn He ja 
rege — ograph ever taken of bbn ee Of this 
Papin as by the best. He informed high Praise bon 
y ving his photograph tak me that he 4, 
A sa aken during the had nog 
= ns te gen of copies of this portrait T 3 
a the result that I have only pre: gave them 
eet = i s Italian press in 1955 hal The pions 
r 4 H much 
— a t he was being wrongly held to con, 
Eaa ae man in possession of all as a madman, 
power, none of the visible attributes of thi his digni w 
turned out so well that he never h repre This 
until he sat for me after his release in M > See 
proved most satisfactory to both of us. 7 
eae was often ebullient during the afternoons 
reason. Not only did he have a circle of f itt — 
em men who hung on his every word—the rs eid 
almost ost every day's mail brought some announcement of 
t abroad. There would be an exquisite his 
oe ys l n exq volume of his 
poems in Swedish, apanese, Hindustani, Arabic or German. His 
daughter Mary was translating his Cantos into Italian. And there 


1 
normai 
t 


ae- andma phs with which his countrymen were largely un- 
ea me rmen in America were not encouraged to 
fact that his t sentiment be aroused in his favour, Despite t 

publisher continued to bring out his books during 
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Ezra's exuberance, and its strings 

e by one until it gave a last de- 
gan und died. = 
ng ' isitors when I first came upon 

mf ¢ Pound's regular visito! Prone —s vow 


One © oe 
«pig Swede’ the ; 
shoe oh and had a diminutive wife named Connie. He = 
-3 5 = heim fellowship for his fine work on Melv! ile, 
i of correspondence much like 


had some sort of position with 
ere the reverse 
nt, Ezra liked him, and 


of disagreement, 
had a violent quarrel, 


was seen no more. 
gé, Frank Moore, continued to maintain a regular 

o Ezra for several years afterward. Like most of 
Frank disagreed with him on everything. He 
ible, and went the way of Charlie Olson. 
I introduced to Ezra later played a key 
e well-known Washington newspaper- 
had a nervous breakdown, 
issie Patterson had left behind 


and C harlie 
Charlie’s proté 

schedule of visits t 

Pound's visitors, 


Par con fined in a violent unit of St. Elizabeths known as 
pigs eee Ward. This department of Bedlam was located 
a sion toe Chestnut Ward, and I was puzzled as to hi 
et a exept = and Rex on the same afternoon bekarik, 
i out of his ward and gi issi t 
out in fi ildi abe 
sities PA of a — without a saa since Lene ed p 
Bien, Tier T aran a a E and brought him bac ape 
to visit with them both, maki she 
E : aking the most of 
allowed to spend with the many brilliant 
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Patients were allowed isi salen. 
jackets, as has bee d a ee ‘taal 
Allan Poe. It is EEA pepa depicted in a; a e 
. bo? i i 4 e 
after visiting some institution ‘ee te "pired to wan by Ee 
— Bedlam was not standin i Pizabeths, a ms mory 
Tre of this tale whenever I ee m hes day, T “hay 
ing at the doctors, lest a fte 
t the do one of them sh Brags 
anaie in disguise. Anyone plannin as tatn Mr 
= reading the Poe story i a > Shoulg 
said i a 
enjoy ve “or ap about Rex's status, as I 
4 s company, and I kne a Bea tn 
an i E Se 
na y new — of the rules. They ae pa Would be up. 
thay a viewed the world’s great with Ar Kind, hav. 
tet Aper in poetry had never advanced Geni ge eye, 
said tbat although Pound seemed sane S C iog, 
were certainly crazy. 5 a 
Dey Rex began to visit Pound every afternoon, 
te many inside stories about Washington between nap ag 
bas story of Henry Morgenthau’s campaign again: atv 
r Treasury Building is one of the great sagas wd iy 
'otomac. He is quoted in “Canto 97” of Thrones: ae 


And oot, President, is true to his caste 
caste,” said old Lampman, “the underworld.” 





This passage is followed b 
e y a comment on the early career of 
another great American president: 4 


n 3 “I am sorry,” 
Said the London judge, “that this has been brought as a civil 
and not as a criminal action.”* 


The reference here is to a si iltion-d which set 
of the Boner Rebelion in China wa 
afternoon, Rex brought along another friend of his, ® 
Panamanian palmist, Like most people in Washingion, te Ey 
AA come these to recoup his fortanes at the 0 











o 

of some “Of course, OV" Ts no money: 
of Panama has n oie 

ment ave gotten an av 


„reson drank orange juice 
ination of chemic 

i i for about three days- 
ene and, no doubt, most of our superior 
‘uch fires. We are, SO to speak, jet- 


itant com! 


“drive 
Iled. 
er ashamed to admit that, like so ma! 
Rex has caused serious embarrassment to the government. I do 
not refer to his part in freeing Ezra, but to an earlier escapade. 
In 1948, Rex was still employed by the Washington Times Herald. 
He was undoubtedly the best-liked person in that collection of 
misanthropes, even though his tips on the horses were sure death. 
_ Among Rex’s acquaintances was a gentleman who was engaged 
in the business of charity, which is a very good business. We will 
es ia Major Villrey, and his organization the Soldiers of Mis- 
pe fex Major had had a quarrel with his superiors—the in- 
pepe Pa aS Lacey Sipe he had struck out for him- 
holding forth in modest bai ee = this time, he was 
Like most newspa a Re on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
and he always aad Se ex was very interested in charity, 
quarter. Ho fele that the meet in order to hand a beggar a 
bodies should have pote, ~ divine work of saving wrecked 
persuaded his city editor to run a the populace, and he 
being carried on by th: fi mall item describing the 
As chance a shag of Misfortune. nese: 
Fead the story in the Times alee gph on his deathbed. 
out a wi A - Wi 
Wi, leaving Major Villrey ide ay building = 
ing he 


ny of my close friends, 








F o 


owned. Sait Dire; . 
He then died, and the Maj SUL t gs 307 
rape as the landowner, of a very oad himscie aye Way | i 
efforts of Rex. As a token, <p uma the ~~ | ouN? m ated Bulgaria, 
Rex twenty adie, a of his wale: Property, n Prieto | eee pome. After the war, Stalin pen Socialist para- 
But one public relations caa e t Misfortune oa b | gotioned in Topsiderable Sanot, “ran, Luckily, Stancion Nis 
s i r r e = à 
additional funds to keep the bela ares another, w in busin pe cleat wegen father not only built bridges, but 
was filled with people look ng going. As ys he Deeded verre” an American ` nest egg enabled the Stanciofis to 
been more natural in this ing for a handout Wh Wasting ! mar”; some of them. This = Tsa: fremis which had formerly 
enviro 5 al in Urbana, near > m 
the Major start a breadline? The Mii than Rex's z: have purchase f S bal Early’s headquarters during re p fea” 
thusiasm, as he accepted everythin jor accepted the 'egestion tha n Gene! ficent old house set on an elevation that a 
from local grocers and other 1 g- He cadged bing pes a magni see if the Yanks were coming. Unlike bis 
week, a block-long line of si bee of good will an and breag General CON General Sherman, he did not burn it when 
side of his buildi ounds could be seen po n the Northern ; 
ow, bad Rer let well enough al mn weg a: occasionally farmed out some of his disciples to the Staw- 
such a good story. He sent over some Ty this would not ha soft place, and one of his protégés, the painter Sheri Martinelli, 
l to take pictures of the bread t some Times Herald pho Ve been js: peu? time there. She had perfected a jewel-like tone in her 
pictures caused a sensation, msl Our nation’s capital ci reintig, much like the ancient Persian painting, which was very 
s Were reproduced in Os effective. At the time of Ezra’s release, Sheri had gone on to San 


Francisco, so that she was not present to welcome him on regain- 
ing his freedom, an event which all of his friends had anticipated 
for so many years. 

I was present when Edith Hamilton and Ezra had such a stimu- 
lating talk that I took notes on it. The company had been criticiz- 
ing the annoying habit of young people today of regretting every- 
thing they did, and the following excerpts are indicative of the way 
the talk flowed at the madhouse: 


“EDITH HAMILTON: I'm eighty-four years old, and I have never 
regretted anything I have done. 
POUND (with gusto): It’s just as well. If they didn’ 
r E t st 
e it, they would be doing something worse. A EF 
Skaak Miss Hamilton one of the Confucian ideograms.) 
Bir st s ideogram means respect, the root of respect, re- 
7 pig kind of intelligence which enables the cherry tree 
‘ oe this other ideogram represents the man 
carrying a lance the spoken word from the mouth, meaning the 
ty ecw wes rightly-aimed word. Yeats said to me that i 
they we thought, they'd do a i s 
' way with us. They wast 


EDITH HAMILTON: : 
TON: A Chinese friend of mine was told in. the 





W 
Abel 
— 
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examination 
scholar that cower. of a pre Ficury, 
Chiùa who could mtha letter, and ane Confucian 
afraid. That is aristocr rstand it. That Te was only o 
POUND: But it i atic, like you IS NOt ve, One man 
is democratic as ins Pound. democra a 
as it provid r 


POUND: You ha 
Ee mort radenia out since m i 
EDITH HAMILTON: T’ Shakespeare a md latest theo Mr. Pong 
as dives fens ¥ a: Shakespearian, Nie: "Y that Dan 
an idea. - I don’t believe = Pound, but q 
POUND: In the Infi Peare ever p.m 
class from which esd doesn’t pay T bad thy 
DITH HAMILTON: ers sprang. any attenti 
But he didn’t have wes: OR to the 
mon 
Men in his 


POUND: Shake 
_Shakespeare was unding limited 
ocean Šak: oe Apna a r a 
te ta eee lek ws, TAE careless 
o _ ae: «hon And I think at = 
more ert vat . Shakespeare. (She m are 
pas id =a y was Mr. Shakespeare Brena 
coe know where he really came through, 
— eae, Ja ad a good one? iti 
POUND de ve the movement sound 
approxima ve ooo in the eb: done the 
EDITH HAMILTON: Is nthe ao A i 
l g a good translation? 
POUND: There are probably i ie 
ee fifty o! people doi 
translations, Sane Mage Dole Bc to Fl 
doing better translations that will not be ood enough, but 
ag p aaka a good translation. ; A me 
EDITH HAMILTON: Mr. Pound i naughty 
DG uit tie stan 2 ses 
when he’s like that? Does sol 


sgh any good? 
POUND 
(laughs): Oh help, I gave that up long 28° 
Jadies.)” 


wer 
, depressing, hung 
ful thought 


the tiny wind 
in response. 
ilish place. It was a difficult and a 
me of his visitors 


wonder that so! 


him to anot 
shameful thing to do, 


became revol 


jutionaries. 















Eg 
> 


mates, who maneuvered to get the positions closest 


XIII 


VISITORS were divided into tw 
such as Huntingdon Cairns and other anni eats a tena, 
came to visit him out of ie 

y a sense of duty, and the yi 

realized instinctively, as th iseme tE Gan 

= y, as there were no advertisements to that effect, 

hat they would find at the madhouse the consideration and instruc- 

E apa if you will) that they needed, 

literary figure has bemoaned the fact that so many “i 
moral rightwing beatniks” were numbered among Pound's sae 
visitors. This impression has probably stemmed from the publicity 
attendant upon the exploits of John Kasper and a few other reck- 
less young people who were attracted by the Bohemian legend of 
Pound. He rarely turned away a young visitor. He liked expounding 
his theories to the young, and the groves of St. Elizabeths became 

an academy which may produce America’s leader of the futur, 
although the thought is enough to cause a wave of suicides among 
our liberal intellectuals. 

Pound had no way of investigating the background or p wr 
habits of his visitors. On several occasions, I recall that he He 
to believe revelations about the characters of some of his cile. i 
seemed to attribute these stories to the jealousy among = n 


certainly such jealousy was evident. 


ne of Pound's mont tequent visitors for several yea PH TE l 
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w ance to the 
startling resembl: 2 
. allam bore a start oak pas 
poet eit = aaa oe years ago. He had the identical er B 
gara Pou eE ustache, as well as the flowing, wavy iam 
beard and ™ ateresting to sit and contemplate 


eyes, TCF sg that it was quite i : r 
pair. Ezra said xed in his youth, but he remarked that it was 


himself r 
a magazine called Four Pages, which 


as had Dallam himself. The similarity to 
nd he sent for the young editor to come 
al years, this modest literary seer 

as a's principal outlet, other editors 
ae ye! 5 ‘an preferred to speak of 
him. His contributions were usually anonymous, and filled Nes 
half of each issue. Occasionally, he signed them as EP. The 
September, 1950 issue carried a note from “EP. , announcing 
one of his important discoveries, and still one of his great enthusi- 
asms, the work of Alexander Del Mar. 

“If Del Mar was not, as some have claimed, the father of mod- 
etn historiography,” Pound wrote, “it is nevertheless quite certain 
that a new historiographic phase is present in his work that was not 
present in Mommsen and that Del Mar’s vast and exact erudition 
enabled him to correct Mommsen on various points. Mommsen’s 
great merit as a teacher resided in his demonstration that the 
stability of the Roman Empire, in contrast to the various Mesopo- 
tamian despotisms, lay in Rome's planting its veterans in home- 
steads, as distinct from mere raids of pillage.” 
pe pee a of 1950, Ezra noticed an announcement of a 
tol poser vs in the yellowed back pages of an early work by 
heats hy 5 was oe a current enthusiasm. The title, History 
wife was able . ig immediately attracted him, and his 
his fame as a sche jo ae do library (despite 
mips ee tne 
vist pipenn a espe rp ee 
had occupied almost half a own author. I discovered that Del Mar 
1926, shortly before hie since in Who's Who until his death in 

ninetieth birthday. Fi 
y. From 1865 to 1869, he 


having deserte 
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had organized and direeted the Uni 
/ , e United § 
> eae Emigration and Statistics Ee: U o ay 
arate departments of Commerce - later bears 
founded these important offices, his rites — Althoug thy 
ington today. because of his opposition t ittle krio h k 
policies of the New York bankers. He ria SOME Of the ms 
States at the Hague Conference, and was } Fesented ety 
missioner to Russia. Sister United State sid 
Ezra realized the importance of Del Mar’s Com, 
~ 5 Contributi 


began to publicize his work. He wrote letters to hj ù 
is fi ° 


ing them to read Del Mar’s books Ti i 
= formed in London, and the pa ou A Dal Mar Sate 
aiina began to publish small Piei a Horton in 
“oi “gabe was the beginning of the Square one of De 
seed covered by ce David Horton. Stacks of ollar ser, 
1 r to pile up in Horton’s roo, Pe “Opies 
cided to retire from the firm. = Kasper de- 
d A shy, thin, long-legged fellow, Kaspe: 
aoc New York City in the inc oe Fetters Ta X 
ae pme things into print, Pound thought him my n 
Z p ler went South in search of amusement, aa pees 
up in Clinton, Tennessee, Pound had nothing to do with ny 
sequent riots, the calling out of the troops, and the mires 

the schools with tanks and bayonets. This i a a 

American educational syst ts & dargei a A 
ae system, which is largely due to the exces 

cem pa the progressive Deweyites with melodrama. 

. = organ, publisher of The Hudson Review, some- 
seo) os Pound. He published some of Ezra’s work in 1950, 
“ e brought out another of Pound’s enthusiasms, Jaime 
Ea S gompess anthropologist who lived among the Pit 

Ezra made few if any demands upon the young men who cam 
to him seeking instruction. He never asked where they had been © 
college, which would have been a waste of time, as they were 2l 
starved by the same diet. On my first visit, he leaned back a% 
looked at me, asking sharply, “What languages do y’ #4 ~ 
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JND Z 
RA pot F e ; ja x 
je American, oos was going tO suggest Ss Ba Apa 
pees fe my écuchet, but I guess you 
ar 
aoe { first lesson 19 
niy “Penelope + the rst “ 
h for the “right w 


ansiation-” s his o 
tri rt was always r exacting searc re 
translator coul 
ginal. 


Fiaube aubert’s 
i vir P raind Certainly no i 
pon ubert lavished on the ori a 
ple who were regular visitors formed | 3 
“Grampaw”, although my Virginia 
liberty. He never 


is a e time that Fla 
a of the young peo! 
king such & r 
d even used it in referring to 


Some 
f sing Pound as 
habit of erasa d me from ta! 
his designation, am 
te ft peig a about six years, I began to 
ere: eg , but I used the salutation 
address 
scrupulously. y r 3 
2 also referred to himself as “Ol Ez,” and at various periods 
during his life, he contemplated an attempt to reach the American 
native cracker barrel philosopher 


people through the medium of a o 
as a sort of Will Rogers or Doc Rockwell. It was this desire that 


finally culminated in his series of broadcasts from Rome, in which 
he used an exaggerated Yankee accent. 

The poet Wade Donahoe writes in a letter to me of May 21, 
1959, that “One thing that has long puzzled me about the public 
reception of the Ol Ez character is that no one has taken him up 
except a few writers, a few appreciators, and that is all. The late 
Frank Lloyd Wright, for example, was admired by the millions 
pion ne me pai spoke loudly. When he castigated his pro- 
what a Genius he is god. antes phi bape laren seit 
bright quips inthe Ol Ee scrapbook, bar wotaae ene and 
a look. pbook, but nobody gets it out to take 


“Whereas any brigh tell 
p t i 
dann young literary m i 
mard Shaw was, had Pound been able po ae wt rhe 
rol 
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“humor” is harder to take. A man of good 4 : OU 
his name every ten years and have a go with Pia Ould oh aL 
astie 


One reason for Pound's inability to 


5 > 5 E get an; i » 
into print during his years of inca y articles or gh.” 


rceratio; : A 
opinion of American publishers. In 1939, i kis his well Pitos 
Haycraft as follows: Tote to Kuni 

ang 


“The printing centre for live writing j A 
language was shifted to New York in “fae Fr Or Ameri 
the muckers of the American publishing swamp A ya] 
London again took over the lead in this field. Fie Nothing ang 
gets her stuff after London has had it.” isa Once again 
American publishers during the 1930s did little m 
some “social protest” novels by the hack writers es i 
Masses. In the 1940s, they printed a great deal of 
war propaganda. One might suppose that w; 
be exciting, but this material was not. In de IOS AA Would 
to unmire, and now it seems that a few good things will re Y began 
It is interesting to note for the record that the best oa 

periodicals during the years 1948-1955 were those that ane 

spired from the madhouse. He was still keeping the banner fi z 

just as he had done in 1912 with Poetry; in 1917 with The Little 

Review, and in 1927 with The Exile. 

These little publications were sometimes printed on hand 
presses by members of Pound’s circle. T. David Horton was print- 
ing Mood; Dallam Flynn was printing Four Pages; William Mc- 
Naughton was printing Strike; and I was printing Three Hands. 
And there were others, In Provincetown, Paul Koch was printing 
some good items. 

The editorial tone of these “little magazines”, which achieved 
very little in the way of circulation, was often as gruff as Ezra him- 
self had been in his writing and such broadcasts as his exhortatio? 
on the work of E, E, Cummings, when he demanded of his aud 
ence, “well dam you read Cummings if you won't read Brook 
Adams/ or better read both of them and try to find out what 


On The Na 
poor stuff, 


been done to you/ what is being done to you/ “= 
~ terial/ spiritual and intellectual RUIN.” sed the steel 
~ Pound was outraged when President Truman seized + 
Be 


Rae = MN 


| 
| 
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3 t Truman 
$ that oficial P id 
pa PO $ e David Pine he „s old Lampman m h 
pan praised Judge Vth “his caste”, 8 O S y's daily pontif 
mills; Ore he belones d Toved of George ae Sokolsky: whose 
pack me a time, pound sat he began to distrust ps and are ap- 
ee Not long x e enterprise system GTS 
oe y nag 
feren pia sort of tribal colle Pen ontributed a note on 
“rently b sed on 1955 issue of Strike, apne er these hear- 
In the oe investigations. He ae m as a feeble attempt 
current i interest, for he regare® which had been 


i e . 
ines a Congress to regain TAT and the judiciary branche® F 


the execu $ i 
— ve aimed at restoring the system 
e in 


the execu- 
the three delegated powers, 
enn) oe judiciary, which had been so carefully 


set up by the framers of the Constitution. 
The examination of the M i 
ternal Security Subcommittee was a Cruci 


ions. Ezra wrote, jae ae 
toy (ORGENTHAU DIARIES: 1—These records, covering al 


most entirely’ Henry Morgenthau Jr.'s activities as Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1934-45, are being examined by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee: 

“(A special meeting to promote Harry Dexter White, December 
8, 1941, H.M. Jr. What I wanted to tell you people is this. . . - i 
want to give Harry White the status of an Assistant Secretary. I 
can’t make him an Assistant Secretary. I want to give him the 
status just as though he were and he will be in charge of all foreign 
affairs for me. See? . . . (Edward H.) Foley (Jr., Treasury Gen- 
eral Counsel) will continue as chairman of his committee, but if it 


is a foreign matter or something li 
oreig g like that he wants to know abo 
ma discuss it with Harr ith 
‘ole’ 


iaries by the Senate In- 
al part of these investiga- 


nobody knows every- 

ais always know. . . . I 

a + want it in Harry White’s brain,’ ™ 
Significance of this date on the memorandum, December 8, 


commissars were open! t 
y assuming power over 
now that we were in it on the side wf 


of the Soviets. 


the war machine, 
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Rex Lampman had been i 
Treasury Department ean a ee relati Sits 
Away ring the 19 aag depart. =e 
‘Men who had been in the hae He says, ig 
garage shunted aside and wine 
ld to clear everything with p ed of their their 1 
White, people who were arsos officials, such ne We i 
ami were sent in from China and Sine rom New York Dente: 
Some of them we still don’t know. They h, Who were theg d Some 
igni cleared something with them.” — different ane nl 
3 hite, or Weiss, as he was sometime: 
this Strange task force in Washington aac Was in ch, 
ernment Printing plates for currency to his pices Over us * 
= ease and supposedly cena was nameg 
due to testify before a Congressio d suicide wh 
hastily buried, and he has since been BESA A body v 
s Ezra continued his comments in Strike: “Mr. T Uruguay, 
er ) has stated that he did not know what Dexte eeathau (Heny 
dap claim contains the slightest fragment of oo Was up to, 
the government trade young Henry for any of ra ig fed 
aag it has recently clapped into homes for the ies 
nt. The government has twice put this product rye 
nepotism into a witness stand for the sole : — 
public praise.” Purpose of paying hin 
y Aa the time that White functioned as an unofficial Assist 
penr the Treasury (he dared not accept an oficial 
pte + t or fear that the necessary Senate confirmation might 
a s position as second-in-command of the Soviet Fourth 
np palo espionage unit operating in the United States), 
carried out many important missions for the Soviet govem- 
na Not the least of these was the occasion when he turned over 
Treasury printing plates for German occupation currency 1 
Moscow. The Russians printed billions of German marks, which 
we had to redeem. hanged 
When the scandal could no longer be concealed, we the 
our plates. In an attempt to stop the issue of the new mart “Est 
Russians blockaded Berlin, and this strategy resulted in Wy 
battle of the cold war, the Berlin airlift. General Lucius CU 
hero of the airlift, never explained publicly what the 


na 


T 
SAN PIPFicu, 
Ti 


artment 








jginated. 
is ted to have originates yeh 
ep "P strike, pound wrote, pre pa 
ocated IN IDE Gunther. ( 


it, they 


ing persons 
this note 


Republic a 
i election next year. 
oc eview of a novel: “There 


res 
contribu ted 


—If a few 
might even W 


ans were ready to repudiate Rooseve 
This issue of Strike also contained his r ot ; 
has im no adequate advertisement of a novel called Liberty 
Street’ It is badly written but it does deal with a useful topic, to 
wit, the grease in burocracy. The type of well-dressed illiterate who 
has never done anything but annoy the ill-starred members of the 
public who fall under his detailed control. This is not a local prob- 
lem, all countries produce this type of vermin, which should pro- 
vide material for whole flocks of aspiring historians.” 
naa pui be dri a e snes yey 
> intelligence network, inci 
malcontents who wished thai was made up principally of 
AND VOICE GF AMERICA ee ee CRA 
of land, which 9 squares eS i li covers nine squares 
the public field, and eight famili mau. The central square is 
mau, cultivate į t families, each having its pri 
vate in common the public private hundred 
field. And not until the publi 


LAA j 
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. sie 
— ge the homestead, The nine-field SLT In tvt 
say, ‘Nothing better than share, nothj System Stimulay mea 


and it has been part of the Chi NE Worse th ed 
inese mind for 3 an a Lung 

3000 fixeg 

Years,» 


In 1957, I informed Ezra by 
Kae y letter th 
poetry magazine in Chicago. at T was i 
October 31, 1957: ago. He responded with pe. aE a ey 
“Poetry of Kisha; ict’ “ades 
: go, Harrict’s nose rag al 
tried to separate poetry from language/ ONL ways DEAD 
of poetry/ IF concentrated on meaning of wo use for Po 
induced to print great literature /i/e/ Col mins Ploot COULD, h 
such. The Duke of Hamilton he H and Bia 
t up to re ckstone 
stone Print fine edtny py 
“but nex think u know, is found stiff on fi p 
rushed to Swiss clinic/ unapproachable sin sea 
sents Gge ce then, 
“that I never shd/ have seen Cok 
e text ti i 
make me want to assassinate all the pore matinee « et 
ase in sving me a better educ in 1902 than A ried 
e tenth part of — 
aoe part of now after the spew deal and 50 year ir 
Coke is one of Pound’s more rece j 
Res 1 nt passions. He was 
Ema because his educators did not refer him to the E 
Vom ema civilization, but he overlooked the fact that they 
p ad would have referred him to it, if they had known about it. 
He zat was a much more important influence on the framers of 
= stitution than was the Magna Carta, but scholars prefer 
“7 Magna Carta because it is shorter and much easier to read 
an the works of Coke, The ignorant public does not know that 
most scholars are abominably lazy—the works of “history” that 
they produce please everybody because they include so few facts, 
and refer to so few sources. A genuine contribution to knowledge, 
such as Dr. Pitirim Sorokin's brilliant thesis on the importance ¢ 
the contract in our economic and social structure, is i 5 
though he identifies (or perhaps because he identifies) cope of 


club ang 
> must be 3 


_ eration of modem society with the erosion of sf Roussel 


tions during the twentieth century by the 


“social contract”. 4 wert 
The references to “ploot” (plutocracy) in Bara’ I 


fy Ea 





o convince any- 
throws in words, sSy™- 
, with much mor 

P on an im- 


Ezra is sufficient t 


ters. His outspo 
crats, aS well as his ability to 
thing on an expenditure of money. 

On the several occasions when i i t 
work, they shocked me by dismissing him as “o 
first time this occurred was at the estate of one o 
names on Wall Street. My host said, “Your friend ca 


remain where he is.” 
The intense dislike that Ezra 


I tried to interest plutocrats in his 
pviously mad”. The 


f the more august 
n very well 


has engendered in the foundations 
and the millionaires who support them is not accidental. After all, 
his career consistently downgrades most of the folktales without 
which they suppose they cannot continue to exist. 

He once told me that the wealthy were always intensely irri- 
tated by the fact that he could do things without money, such as 
praise 8 movements, founding magazines, and instructing 
sind i rol inet n a vapa ei poas who regards wealth and 

i e’s “prime mover”. He does not 


i » to the capital or 
pame i Teserve energy that he contr 
+ apm Metin oom hori him, or eee one 
ich current iali iat 
es ae oe of nace pret cept a 
etess scrutiny. Instead of omy Pound 


Society in which men respect one another 








ri ee 






usually bald, a petulant mouth, and the formless 
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7 


and one another's 1 
and instead of St eae ot Psychiatry, he g oS 
oe of exile were due to the flight fi $ 
aa end i er Ar alinia the ope eet fom, 
tellect, pirates ape oe everything ta wn ay pe 
self, sternly insists op vid ey that is n rane oe aN 
Pound negates the th ee ee: he vary exi aig i > 
Eo aoe E e theory of quantity. How is stence of tik 
Pescarias en compel us to deal in uniti y Bera Poupo, a 
ping into the never-never land of sociali es of one, į ay 
only in billions and trillions, ‘alist numbers, Ry, of 
z do A oe from Italy dated March 18, 1959 E » Which aey 
ni us comment on conte s iaa RAN 
freudian approach to literature: Bogie pres crite, ~ 
to get onto the page; but : did he wet the bed re yi Anägeg 
It Was no accident that the rich adopted te ae 
vain and useless as the idlest millionaire Wh Teud, for he was a 
Justice would be wreaked by the gods, and inn could foresee 
creature would spend the last eighteen years poy lif foaled 
Dantean punishment of the lower half of his face 1 ™'™ 
away? ities oy 
With the gods of Marx and Freud bein ised 
: rais i 
States like funnyfaces painted on giant re cs for pile a 
ball rally, it is no wonder that Ezra remarked to me, the pid 
place I could stand to live in this country is the madhouse,” He 
often said that the company of the eight thousand in St. Elizabeths 
he lang be so unbearable as that of the “160,000,000 crazier ones 
Ezra Pound helped others without thought for himself; he wrote 
poems without worrying about who would pay him for his work. 
This set him off too jarringly against the mainstream of American 
life. Consequently, he was able to look at his countrymen with a 
objective eye, nor was he insensitive to their appearance. 
During the 1956 elections, he called to my attention the com 
missar or foetus type of public official that seems to have b) 
produced by the modern state. It is characterized by # Mite of a 
eal 


n| 


newly-born baby. In July, 1959, he wrote to me, 





pones, ear? 
js row : 
= and he shows no per 
i isonment 
i ar 
wer regime, s se 
during th pe 0 isan policy io pp a Sindh 
There was ee 
i al 
session of a critic 
poner in a personal letter from nds 
thorities on strategy, which I leave to him 


i isenhower in 1952. We were 
ren 2 pasing com the results of the Republican 
por dae when he remarked, “Well, if this doesn't finish off the 
Republican Party, nothing else will.” ; 

Although Ezra was conscious of the importance of representative 
government, he had his lighter moments concerning our servants. 
One afternoon, a visitor in the ward asked why the flag over the 
Capitol was being flown at half-mast. Another visitor gravely in- 

er that one of our Congressmen had passed on to that 


pny tapi which no traveler returns. Ezra leaned back in his 
T, his eyes dancing with impish lights, as he exclaimed, “What 


the heck—we've still pot 497 of ‘em left, haven’t we?” 


As one of Pound’s early criti 
Boras n Y ctitics wrote in The Little Review “The 
Farben vas _ The shibboleths by which the press 

The knee are unimportant to him oe 





_ 
ll 
b 
z 


is 
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who like to think they a i 
story’ is usually fed = Seti aaa be fooled ii 
At one point, I became enthused sin Poe 
suading Ezra to make some recordings of a the Possibility 
he would read a passage to some of his A Cantos. On oe t 
often read aloud the witty letters of Sir B Closest friends, 
correspondents. Despite repeated blandishment Totis and 
make recordings for the Library of Congress pthc, nde, 5 
Serle y could easily have been eiat collection, y 
o go to the Library of Congress (as a had Ezra 
S ame; E — and make the recordings ae Under 
~~ . Instead, the bureaucrats insisted that the P; 
equipment out to the hospital. Not even for su T aa bring 
to his nation could Ezra be allowed to leave th ae desired att 
few hours. > OS ete ig 
While she was Consultant in Poetry at the Li 
Elizabeth Bishop urged me to use wen Bein Se ee mi i 
so, and received a patient refusal from Ezra, while his ay: u 
somewhat askance at me, as though I had been recruit opis 
other side, as indeed I had in this lone instan x wir 
‘ e i d ce. I then realized the 
incongruity of it, and said no more. When the next Consultant, 
Aiken, again requested me to get Ezra to make the recordings, I 
delivered the request without comment. He never bothered to come 
out and personally discuss it. Such requests, and there were many 
of them, usually exposed the fact that Ezra was resentful at being 
= up in the “Hellhole”. He said, “Some caged birds sing. 1 
After I had been visiting Pound for several years, I was urged 
by many of my acquaintances to write something about him. n 
every mention of such a project, he emphatically refused. “Hang it 
” he would say, pounding the rickety arm of his aluminum chait 
for emphasis, “it’s a waste of time for people to read sban ai 
Just get ‘em to read which I’ve got to say!” seed his itt 
"Tn retrospect, I think that Ezra had always exercised IS 
fluence as a teacher at such a personal level that i 
of the fact that he could exercise a much greater influen? in 


u 
LT INp 
ua 
L 


Razer about him as a person. There have S gg wok i 


h lifetime who have been privileged to know 





he 


some student to 
ore interested in which he 
done of hi p pE i 

en apres ut to the hospital with the 
priceless reminiscences of 
h i ith McAlmon, 

vith Gaudier, : Al r: 
e, ae disappointed. Invariably, Ezra talked about his curren! 


social, political and economic pee sei 
visitor insisted on returning the j 
or tours in the Bohemias of the past, Ezra would fall silent and 
patiently gaze past the offender. 
One of the few who succeeded in getting any anecdotes from 
him was Virginia Moore, who included these stories in her biogra- 
phy of William Butler Yeats. Others who brought up something 
that Ezra had said four or five decades ago would brusquely be told, 
“All that stuff is in my books. I’m too old to go over it again.” But 
he was never too old, or too tired, to discuss his current interests 
for hours at a time. 
He R 
Su a ger =i as for anything that one of his 
there were four or five of us with meandere and amn 
of Congress as we carried permanent desks in the Library 
Out our assignments. These included the 


oa 
: tire works of Alexander Del 


e 


ferring to 
important thinker, We only one or two volumes of the output of an 
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tput, not only his books, but hi A TiN ivy 
ences to him in other places. “Total aneao, PUA 
is and Teter, 


man’s thought, and this makes it 
. é 2 ne 
ee which there are only a few ‘cme to live =~ ‘oa 
the United States, the Library of Congres: and but; 
Public Library. rongress and the = Wo in 
Pound was sometimes abru i a 
a à s pt with bes 
place to begin their education. “I re — who Were look; 
he would say. “I don’ Put all that in ABC of poe! 
ve y- n't want to go over it again.” OF Reading » 
= at a prospective visitor would at least One misht syp 
: umes of criticism, /nstigations, or Ee Tead one g 
‘ore visiting Pound, but most of the curious we pee Divisions, be. 
by their lack of familiarity with his work, tt all abasheg 
On a few occasions, I produced a small notebook 
would wave it aside. “You'll be able to remember wh: but Pound 
“tana he said. I usually scribbled the day’s whe 
roper as I left the hospital on the bus. mere E 
either he nor his wife ever menti 
: i ioned the influ 
ost E so many of his contemporaries through ies = 5 
eens oneal we ps rarely discussed the role of ain 
; or so Many twentieth cen 
ee into the careers of such writers as Yeats, pale 
emingway, I began to realize how much he had done to develop, 
guide and correct the maturation of these fine talents. l 
: Occasional ly, some visitor would ask Pound about his relation- 
hip with Joyce or Yeats. I noted that Dorothy Pound would smile 
a quietly contented smi maniat 
ly coni smile, and Pound would mention these absent 


luminaries with fond recollection. His reticence about his aid to 


upon them. Babette Deutsch gave the final sum 
role as teacher in The Yale Literary Magazine, December, 1958: 
“The major poets of the twentieth century ba 
publicly their debt to Pound, the teacher, Not all have been ‘$ 
explicit about it as the author of The Waste 
the rest of us could learn from the blue illi 
7 ing chaotic’ first draft of that poem by the 
$ any event, makers as diverse as Eliot, Yeats 
_ Williams were tutored to some degree by this 





turies will rejoice.” is obliged to 
+ tsch, one is O 
Miss Des s was not only 


Steven: 
Wallace the impact that 


“qgolated Superiority”, 

of our generation or 
t been improved by 
ence book 


the next, whose e 
a study of Pound. His 
of verse form. There 1s, 
As Eliot points out, mos i 
in his work, and he is the only one 


poetry is an 
in fact, no on 
t of what Pound has 


e else to study.” 
to offer young 


writers can now be found 

whom beginning poets and prose writers can study with profit. It 
is possible to read Hemingway and then write a more Sparse prose, 
while sacrificing richness of language; it is possible to read Bliot 
and improve one’s knowledge of the uses of poetry, but the result 


is usually unfortunate. The difference may be that Pound first gives 

D correct example, and then inspires one to think for oneself. To 

aed bei ty s undisciplined mind to the undisciplined mind 
Mp ra aulkner is not only folly—it is criminal. 

ie — — a note on the back of an envelope, We 

faders en pide. and he hastily scrawled for me 


love 1 

duty 2 
Propriety 3 
wisdom 4 


LEA A j 
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Perhaps his success as a teh 
£ a s teache: ` 1 
tried to teach his students one thing’ in the fact vdv 


them everything. In his earlier ag always tried he evy 
3 s ears, this meg 

exposed Yeats and Eliot to nets mat nas “a 

hinese 


la a ca i 
plays and Walt Whitman. Later, the student could pa the Ny 


without economics, or history withou 
s t poetry, 
on oniro the gloomiest predictions, of D 
would never “improve” when he issued th ne Overholser 
a few days after leaving the madhouse: — ton 


“Notes on this and that, May, 1958 
1, 


“Towards a new bill of rights: An 
h : Any man, eve : 
a putrid Spew Dealer has the right to have pega Pilko oy 
ONE at a TIME. examined 
_ “The skunks use package words to prevent fests 
fact and intelligence. a 
Z. 


“The map of Washington having been elucubrai idi 
that it be federal offence if any house owner fail rapin tna 
number in VISIBLE position 

numerals 8 inches high 

“That numerals on corner house be illuminated after twilight. 

“That NO fund be allocated to the apes on the District Board 
until the STREET signs, on ALL streets, be printed 12 inches 

high, and VISIBLE from opposite corners, whether N.S. or EW. 
“And god DAMN the bastards who put street names in HALF 
the size of the present lettering on some of the street signs. 


3. 
“That the poor kids be told what is SOVEREIGNTY. 
4. 
brought 


_ “That a sane bill re / college entrance exams be mts 


Congress not only for service academies, but for 


““NOT coercion from the central govt. but ADVICE. 


back 


clear language of 


4 nt. 
= ove nme! 
TIONAL 8000" pd in the age o 
a ae as beshat under the reigns 
wr Roosevelt the putrid. 
` a of F.D.R. be considered 
all men left over from the er 
a ished. The 
„ty until proven clean: they can be legally pun , 
ig does not imply ge this point merely the hypothetical 


to mea! 
miners. $ ae 
i being sent 
d legally guilty before 
a pace to LOOK at some of the remnants of 
Notably certain faces.”* 


i faltered in his 

-te Pisa and St. Elizabeths, Pound has never 
x a5 oon the tax system. In one of his broadcasts, od 
oat the treasonable statement that “Debt is slavery. le 
that “The tax system 1s 


electric chair, 
that unfortunate era. 


“What should a tax system be? 
“What are desiderata? Are they net: 
“Cheapness in collection / no! Let us start with justice: 


1. 


“Justice of the tax. As from Mencius : 
product, not a fixed charge. 


a percentage of the 


that does not permit dodging let us say a manner of collection 
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4. 
“That it should encourage i 
production, not sabo 
s tage it, 


me 


“That it should NOT create cri i 
utility into contraventions of seat rete ir: Mercantile 

Perhaps some scholar will eventua 
dence of confiscatory rates of ae erp: rae Of the coing, 
Americans pay the highest rates of taxation ever line of a Nation, 
citizens, including those of Soviet Russia. Tax sedih. pyi by any 
those presently levied against our people have ametik than hal 
are in ~A past, notably the Rebellion of °76, er a. 

observers of the literary scene have su 

as a teacher will finally outweigh Pound as a mr oe 
diction depends largely upon the supposition, or the hope, pals 
epic poem greater than the Cantos will be written in our rn 
Pound's preeminence as a teacher and a poet is based te 
concern with essentials and his impatience with trivialities. The 
talent that breathlessly flung aside the dusty drapes of the Vice 
torian era in search of “the real thing” has come into its own. 


THIS DI š 
FFicury Ip 
Ivy 
dy 
AL 





dy suffered ten years of im- 

N 1955, Ezra Pound had already 
prisonment, under conditions that would have crushed most men, 
both physically and mentally. Rex Lampman says : 
beths, “If you're not crazy when they bring you in here, you wil 
be nuts within three days.” 

I was frequently told that Pound did not deserve to be housed 
in such comfort as he enjoyed at St. Elizabeths. The persons who 
said this were those who had never gone out to see him, and who 
had heard this observation from other people who had never gone 
out to see him. The propaganda that Ezra occupied luxurious 
quarters, where he could entertain guests and carry on his work, 
made it difficult to interest influential people in his release 

Robert Hillyer wrote in The Saturday Review ¢ha 5 
fort “may with just indignati pi y Review that Pound’s com- 
wns wih ceo ean > contrasted to the crowded 
fending Ameri n e soldiers who lost their minds de- 
P ca, which Pound hated and bel oT "= 
is so accustomed to flingi case trayed. Mr. Hillyer 
I am sure, he himself about his fallacies—most of which, 
debate, ves—that he is probably impervious to 


jority of 3 begun as a veterans? A 
jority of its patients are veterans ot hospital, and the ma- 
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the most THis Dip, 


Primitive co; 
Of this 


Nditions 
hated a 


Dr. Overholser maintained that Pound enj “special priv 
leges” while he was imprisoned at St. Elizabetas Deve Pane t 
his column of December 28, 1958, which appeared in the Wat- 
ington Post and Times-Herald, quotes a letter from Ovethobe: 
to Pound’s lawyer, Julian Cornell: 

“Jt remains a fact that Mr. Pound is under indictment for te 
most serious crime in the calendar and that he has at the prs 
time far more privileges than any other prisoner in the ve 
spite of his being a well-known author, I question whether 1 Am 
put myself in the position of giving unusual privileges ® 
and above those which he already enjoys.” ides that le 
‘Although I was visiting Pound every day, 1 had Pa dos si 








peri z 
qed i a similar request to Dr. 
j I addressed a st ti 
a a praal with a polite “No”, explaining that the 
r e e d Pound during such an 


hospital had no personne ible for his custody, this 
excursion. À ‘ 
struck me as an obvious evasion. 
that Luther Evans still hoped that 
cordings for the Library of Congress! Į 

The only “privilege” that Ezra may have enjoyed was the 
absence of hospita! censorship of his letters. These were taken 
along by Dorothy Pound each afternoon. However, this custom 
was practiced by many visitors, and it could hardly be termed a 
special privilege that she was not stopped and searched when she 
left the hospital. 

The reason for hospital censorshi; i 

ee i p of letters written mental 
ESMA curious one. It is done to prevent the sane md. from 

victimized by such letters. It is an interestin à 
g observation on 


Pound would make some re- 


enjoyed any emn pias ds penas Se une eon, te 0, ho 
were his visitors were HS ot Professors wi grammar school eon nt a great deal 
i the presence of a guard Te aori Send me at one oun ca in an students, and universit 
Ward. Other Pl es POM? Soon after exciting offer!” velope and write, “Please 

without hindrance, but "i nesting Pound, T had begun to $ 
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a of freeing him di THis DiPPIcy 
: É ; 
sars of the National P; ge Stimp, ae 
emin: . Tess C] Oun ly 
and “ra at various cafeterias a condu f "Dv 
ne was ve each da 
behind-the-scene. interested in the Po, Rex introd Ties of Prey, 
promised Stories about it that ot: He om 
Cen to make some inquiries at cannot Yet be told me him, 
e ‘ r 
a rge occupied a unique oa SOM, 
pected newspaperma: Position in w. i » and 


Congressmen. Hi years, G 
smen. His closest friend was Sar; wees hobb 
as Sam Ra y 

ybu; 


helped Tom Clark : 
came to town. "k, Fred Vinson and Lucius Clay vw and he hag 
At my behest, George asked Cl When they fir 
case. They both said that nothi ark and Vinson about the p 
move at that time would gen ing could be done, and mon 
‘ erate tre: any 
om the two, Vinson, who was then pee counter-pressure, 
Court, was the more optimistic. He eiie bai Shes So pe 
a about five years, It actually took eight eo CE ne 
qe it was hopeless, and that Pound could never pe told George 
Tee pee sienas of political pressure. pa 
nothi : 
tele ris to Pound about these gloomy predictions, but 
ae oe =< ` orts. At George’s suggestion, I went over to sèa 
e pen ne club”, crusty Congressman John Rankin 
ps ppi. I mehtioned Pound’s name with jaunty assurance 
was shocked when he said that he had never heard of him. 
When I told him that Pound was locked up in St. Elizabeths, b 
launched into a reminiscence of his early days in Washington 
During his initial term as Congressman, just after the Fist 
World War, he received a complaint from a constituent aie 
son was being illegally held in St. Elizabeths. i 
story, and found that it was true. A crooked lawyer if the? 
conspiracy with a policeman and a judge to arrest edhe jue? 
were receiving any’sort of pension for wartime er, theo 
would promptly commit them to St. i ; 





und Capitol cage 
me that neither he oe One evening 


dawned on 
My efforts soo 
a light rap on ™ 


n brought retribution ; 
y door, and opened i 


ing there. She was one of 

ae and who whisper through the par 
like dried oak leaves pushed by the wind. 

“Oh, you're home!” she said. 

“Yes, I am,” I replied. 

“There’s some gentlemen 
mered and fled. Behind her I saw 
assassins. She probably had brough 
things, supposing that I had gone out for supper, 


that hour. 
The two men pushed into my room, looking contemptuously at 


palaz. secondhand furniture, which the landlady had picked up 
$ th omaeoga Army. There was only one chair, so I could 
pas em am down. They glared at me and simultaneous! 
ps e cir wallets, exposing some sort of badge lik n 
pia Senin e from breakfast food companies, a 
” said one of minou: is companion 
war oe confirming his ene k pie ; 
“Yen T elow that goes ou 1 
“Yes,” I said, t to see Pound?” one of them asked, 
“Know anything about him?” asked 


t to see my u 
those frail old things who 
ks before noon 


here wanted to see you,” she stam- 
lurking two dark figures, like 
t them up to go through my 
as I usually did at 
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Sternly, 
Congres: 

“Getting pai our 

i Paid pretty well for it. a Ng ty tay 


Pound if she were bothered much by F.B.I pr y asked to 


laugh. “There’ a i 
pr here’s all sorts of queer people hanging ro 

One of my fellow students at the Insti 
was a nephew of Senator Robert Ton. te eT Ae 
see Pound in order to convince him that he w. S 
released. The nephew then took me to prophets ay 

2 ben to see the Senator. At that 
time, Taft was contending with Eisenhower for the Presidential 
nomination, and he was afraid to speak up for Pound. He prom- 
ised to do something later on, but he never did. 

I then brought in an attorney from New Jersey, Edward A. 
Fleckenstein, who had been prominent in German relief work 
after the war. He had been deported from Germany only a fev 
months before, on a charge of making a speech in which be 
favorably mentioned Senator Joseph McCarthy. The action ws 
taken at the request of the U.S. High Commissioner to Germs? 
James Conant. This ubiquitous “liberal” was one of the advisor 
who persuaded President Truman to drop the atom bomb upo 3 
Japan that was already suing for peace, thus paving the wa 
self-righteous Russia to drop one upon us at some future o 

the intervention of Piecke iye 
the first time, he told me that he was not intereste 84, see Ù 








unD 
apo 
p could ever come 


jopment A 

develop pond demands. | Chicago, Í tried tO 

g” following year, WO s d lurked On th 
x 


at the govern- 


“i one of the 


It was now obvious to Pou! 


try him. During 
t would never * } 
po rsistent Voices calling for 


‘on comic books. 
though he had never talked to him), and 


ved from St. Elizabeths and tried for treason. — 
beens have been done at any time. The fact is that the 
government officials never dared to try him. i 
The case against Pound, open and shut though it seemed to the 
lawyers on the poetry magazines, would never have stood up in 
court. In an article entitled “Ezra Pound, Traitor and Poet”, 
appearing in the Kansas Magazine, 1951, Earle Davis commented 
upon the transcripts of Pound's “treasonable” broadcasts. “One 
can hardly blame the authorities for dodging a trial in which this 
— — have to be presented to a jury as proving treason. 
Taube ad non: boul AOAN AS DUAAN girna 
libelous title of the eiaa aoe sre ry pe ps 
government, rather than Pound, that granted that it was the 
I was always puzzled as to “ees was avoiding an open trial. 
peat’ this ‘elle, that the omen ee oul below, oli 
favor by keeping him im government was doing Ezra Pound a 
L certainly Sores tie prisoned at St. Elizabeths without trial, 
throwing me i t no government ever does 
then shutting we a erate concentrati me the favor of 
par tting me ‘on camp for six months and 


Bedlam for an add 
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a i THIS 
= ve ame of articles about him į k: 
Smd oe and the devoted wots iy 
d ithstand. H; nd 3 
had imprisoned him, at ten released by to Cre 
which a few “liberals” 3 
individual citizen, who 
= Agu knew what Aie 
n he made his b te 
7 i } ; k 
rae “rep himself to the test pape: nie bea i 
ning of time. Lest the reade eae 
. > s r : i u 
enthusiastic, or that such men are no j o ae vat 
note that he contributed to the August, “toss ak pi ria 
Ee > 1955 Strike that 
“EARLY ENGLISH PR 
March of Literature: 


“ae 


FFicy 


Tia 
OSE—F; il 
rom Ford Madox Ford 
- - And if you have not read 
ae “ong the quintessence of recki 
chivalry. You will not merely be a di 
read for the first time the eon of Se feces pad, "a 
““I send thee greeting and let thee have knowledge epic 
of all noble knights that ever I saw or heard of by my day, be 
this day I was smitten on the old wound that thou gavest me the 
the city of Benwick and through the same wound that thou gavest 
me I am come to my own death day wherefore I beseech thee, Sir 
Launcelot, to return again into this realm, and see my tomb and 
say some prayer more or less for my soul!’ ” 

To which Ezra added the comment, “—but you will become 
acquainted with a firmness of approach between man and man 
that has vanished from our world—aided by Cervantes!” 

It is no accident that the “debunking” movement ieee 
dental with the rise of “modern literature”, wherein i, 
stink and all knights have syphilis. Pound me Ee of the 
“glorification of the brothel,” which became 
Romantic movement. i adjecit? 

T quoted this note from Ford because it contained (f f 
Ezra once admitted to me, during jeg” in makité 


the Morte d'arthur You wi 
essness and the pene 








favorable press that the sa 
of Dallam’s efforts was to 


4 ies in Europe- 
ra’s enemies in 
the number of Ez: but the seeds were 


3 opeans, 
Dallam had no luck with the ae as formed in Italy. 


ittee wW 
n, and several years later, a commi = 
pip headed by Giovanni Papint, who, although aged and blind. 
and in the last year of his life, still commanded great respect 


because of his widely-circulated Life of Christ and other religious 
writings. The second-in-command of the committee was the Mayor 
of Florence, Georgio La Piro, who was famed for his piety and his 
work among the poor. 

The influence of this committee was soon felt. On March 30, 
1954, the Vatican Radio broadcast an appeal by Duarte de 
prog bol. brer: of Professor Jose V. de Piña Martins, of 

sity. i s talk was later broadcast by the Italian 
printed form under the title, Prometheus 


r 
Pound’s t ittee, because of the 


of such i 
tinent afforded him. The outcome 
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the inmates 


his aspect 
YS remained faithful y 


indeed, he had laid such stress on the aasia (nat, Constituit 
bai : rty as one would hard} the typically 
umanist of the broadest outlook who daara 
Soars to the highest and freest flights i Whose all-embracing min 
culture. ights in the world of history and 
“In ou ini ; 
critic. a a a speaking as a disinterested reader ani 
d say that the great purpose of his ethical 
economic teaching i i Ka - 
— is revealed by his uncompromi: and 
pi Sane mpi sing stand for the 
ee ip : ba mae John Adams and the American Constitv 
zitis in ight of this objective that his critici ‘suro 
E o ni. ji e s criticism of 
“In this he seems to us to adopt an attitude that is excessively 
puritanical and rigid, but it is an attitude based on the most seruph 
lous respect of a perfectly coherent conception of morality 
civic duty. All the rest is secondary. His attacks on Roosevelt a 
incidental. The poet was fully entitled to hold his own : 
What we must do is to obtain a grasp of the whole ooma a 
moral of Ezra Pound, though we might be vital 208 
much if we expected the verity of his poetry n 
ical aspects to be fully understood. 
Pound has been accused 


& 









Renoks Adams’ works 
ne Ta aid that the time chosen by Poun 


as not the most opportune, but this only shows 


cations.’ It ma 
f the freedom of speech. By 


his personal views Wi s 
his sincerity and his high conception yi EA : 
so doing; he was, in a certain manner, keeping faith with the tradi- 
tions of his great country. The Mercure de France, in April, 1949, 
was able to adduce irrefutable evidence that the Poet had never 
betrayed either his conscience or his country. 

“The essence of Ezra Pound’s teaching may be summed up im 
these boos which appeared in an article published in the news- 
paper I! Tempo: ‘He inveighed against usury.’ This is why so many 
people believed him to be an antisemite po be oem. 

, erroneously identifying a 












tiie ek 
ê pioneer.” of whi 
ich shy 


zra Pound, edited e Inte. 
oon s subtitled “Pro i 
notable by their omission. The Weare ae is 4 
culated in printed form, and it is odd A en kha h 
editors attention. Perhaps the iconoclastic timon a 
as only a man” offended them. We remember the hs co 
to enshrine him as a risen god in 1945, and it is AAT, F 
that the Democratic Party avoids reference to him cake 
possible, due to the revelations of his guilt in the Pearl Habe 
massacre, and only tolerates the occasional exhibition of his relict. 
De Pina Martins emphasizes Ezra’s allegiance to the American 
Constitution, which indirectly calls attention to the fact that all of 


of imprisonment. When he was brought 
“peers”, the jury unhesitatingly accepted 
government psychiatrists that he was insane. as 
examined by a psychiatrist of his own choosing, and has not 
to this day. : 
On October 19, 1954, Dag Hammarsskjold, payee the Me 
the United Nations, reviewed the contemporar at 
seum of Modern Art. In his speech, he said, Motet, a0 ë 
vs to see by forcing us to use our carpe ool tt makes 8 e 
sensibility, to follow it on its road of eaP T is pian Com 
seers like Ezra Pound when, 
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pol A me 

Churchill. and heavily-clichéd Saat ating plump, 
ad whate 
Sed ortor ing Truman the 
‘hoice that was 
{ Chinese 


obel Prize for literature 


ver literary 


Nobel Peace Prize 
seriously 4 
soap opera for ou 
in 1938, so things cow 

Hemingway accept 
lieve this would be a good yea 
denounce the continued impris' 
ment that was quoted all over t 


ever, Pear ? 
ived the N 


~ r ing. “I be- 
sd the prize moncy I0 1954, saying, 
; > r to release poets.” He went on to 
onment of Ezra Pound in a state- 
he world, and even in the American 


press. His stand was the first streak of light to pierce Pound’s long 
night, He was quoted in Look Magazine, September 4, 1956: 
“Some erudite midshipmen had been by in the early afternoon to 
ask my views on Ezra Pound. These views are succinct, although 
ti egys is complicated. Ezra, I told them, should be released 
rom St. Elizabeths hospital and allowed to i i 
out let or hindrance.” r — eE 
It was odd that Hemingway never came to see Pound at the 


hospital, for he fi a 
royalties. He had i a visited the States to collect his movie 
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f THI 
30 September 17, 1950, ag eg teUtt 
with it [politics] has Jet 


e . rog 
drinking out of a spittoon.” aii feeling as = 
. ugh | 
hag 


The Papini Commi rn 
> k mmittee i; in 
oe movement to iepen had bec e t 

ing und, | e 
e American Embassy in Rive, ae Papin: focus Of ay 


the American Ambassa' 
said, in part, oe Po ys 


are sending back pardoned eneen the chiefs OË the Kreng 
Te 


Lenin and Stalin,” 

Mrs. Luce apparently claim ii ca 
for she ignored the ede if seer pee with Penn or Linco 
later, I was with the Pounds when the: ever saw it, Some weeks 
f yf 2 : y received a itr 
rom Papini, expressing his regret that Pound no 1 Peer su. 
regain his freedom and was willing to eal pi hic 
notified him at once that he had made no such is oe 
learned that a minor official on Mrs. Luce’s dt abe 
plied to Papini’s request by saying that Mr. Pound had E 
tacted and that he had no desire to leave St, Elizabeths! Neither 
Ezra nor his wife had ever discussed this matter with anyone in 
‘chanel Department, and certainly not with anyone in the Rome 

y. 

Our officials in Italy continued to be plagued by the Pound 
question for several years. Our government was then deporting (9 
Italy a number of gangsters who had done very well in Ameno 
The Italian press set up a great clamor about this. The editors 
wrote bitterly to the effect that these lads would never neni 
come gangsters if they had grown up in the civilized atmosphere 
their native Italy, but since they had come to maturity 1 
jungle cities of America, of course they had had to overcome bY 
sters in order to survive. Now that they had been wished 1 
their evil environment, the United States govern ust 
send them back to plague their native na cue that e 
people back to ml — o wat you desp’ 

1 Pound, “send us 


i s 





ined tO 
hom yo" pavot 
R oun? re Italian boys jan press 
st y he 
pack any i : pt here 
do not SE angs chauvints a fact that í 
cious 809 jemen i It ip o 
povidon ding the | complain oh aD ey’? fate 
is! some bas! e city ° ile d jinquency £ 
there Yre Malian ga he lowest Joen tmosphere ° 
are OT yay does bave tis something i exuberant 
, and 2 there i 
jaly rid, Perhaps iy volatile pores mob, in e 
america that create Jed by the machine guns 


i effective g0 
absence of a er 1955, | publishe 


6, 1956, Mrs. Luce’ z 
zine that pulled out a ede ie one of the best translators of verse 


d and commented, ators ai 
pepe lived.” Despite the fact that the Luce publications we 


supposedly quite influential with the Eisenhower apes nego SA 
and had been more than generous 1n their appraisal of his eader: 
ship, Pound spent more than two years in prison after this demand 
for his release. 

Meanwhile, another voice was heard among the half-dozen 
people in the United States who were asking freedom for Ezra 
Pound. This was Westbrook Pegler, who had long been interested 
in the Pound case, but had done nothing about it. He was moved 


to write a few columns in his defens i 
kad eh ense by an odd chain of events. 


called Philip Dri 


i that I 
thing for nett with him, 1 rent Pegler, since he en; 


of Ezra p, iit did wish he would set couldn't do am 
with several izzina wit defense 
8 columns about 





ye Ve 


: amon, 
Conspiracy to perm; g us a Moveme, “ol 
who express ms =r the commitment mt which y 
“The pma pon i Views which are off lunatics ota to, 
bette ee -= Pound, the poet ee 10 the Jepp ua, 
Fascism. Fi Me ins Mussolini’s ‘reign grit insang 
onan that matter, so did m and heartip, < Pong 
ing politicians whe any prom y 


y i 
> later affected the amet 

į to a i 
ism called naea Fascism as i 
thought well of Fascism $ 
© génius of this stimul 


enemy of an undefined 
: Winston Churchill 
mired Mussolini as th 
periment. ecen à 
“It is alleged that durin: a 


g the war Ezra P 
as to democracy which has no legal ikia Opinions 
n our country. It is alleged that he also criticized K pa, - 
> ©. ROG vey 


as rend of us did here on the home front. 
“After our Army had up I 
to Washington under eiigis = a pistes Me 
trial but, by consent of counsel appointed by the court, os “4 
amined and adjudged to be more or less crazy. 4 
“. + » Pound was committed to St. Elizabeths hospital, a typical, 
old-style bughouse on the outskirts of the Capital. He has been 
there all these years so if he was not nuts when he went in, he easily 
could be now.” 

“Tyler Kent is another case in the same category", Mr. Peget 
wrote in the New York Journal American on October 19, 196 
“except that he was not adjudged insane. I will tell you aboot Ws 
one later in developing a theme. The theme is this: nw pint 8 
of the left is restoring to the occult phony science of 
either put its opponents under glass or Eo 
overwrought fools.” 


m for Italia 
ating and 





him. i 
he Harvat arch 4, 


e 
wrote to > share your 
note on Ezra pound and punishment 
4 eisonment and undeserv? 
id im 
a stupid ! 


out to ee his plight was encouraged. © owed him favors. 
North Dakota, and 
been fulltime news- 


the press, as we! 
vetted down in Portland as the © 


f his pieces appeared in 4 ; 
ey A a newspaperman in the old journeyman tradition. 


Some of the North Dakota politicians, including the pair known as 
“B’Langer” and “B'Lemke” because of their longstanding friend- 
ship, had gotten their start through support from Rex's father. 
Rex’s astute advice had been responsible for some of their success- 
ful campaigns, and he went to ask a favor, the first time he had 
— so, for Rex was an independent man. 
ator William Langer was not inclined to di 
Gear Gi hak tas bo aon cheese o much for Pound, 
igated to Rex. I had expected this, 
because I had gotten George Syl ` 
ge Sylvester Viereck to go after Langer 


several years earlier, hopi 
ba MOEA hoping that he would help Pound, but noth- 


The Atlantic Monthly, but 


erick. In thi monolithic 

zatan, o a mrpar n to the state ia another monn 
parian lines, As an artist and aa BrOup that is set 
fused and an individual vR on 


when he got 


organi- 
a dä totali- 
Serve such an organization, and Pound had always re- 


piem 


nT 





S! every à 
i uperstructure, SRN 
attacks fail. Rather th a 


1 ‘ound’s 

e that most admirers of Pound's wi 
content to see him remain in prison, about ninety per ce “a 
purchasers of his works being liberals who maik 


a apts 
slept more soundly because he was in jail. Many ot meaai 
on the other hand, had little interest in his poetry. Burdick ey 

caused his release, was among this number, ` 
On August 21, 1957, Burdick introduced House Resolution 40, 
demanding a full-scale investigation of the Pound case. His fellow. 
Congressmen could not ignore the resolution, although none of 
them spoke in favor of it. As was customary with a “maverick 
resolution”, they put it in limbo, as the various committees and 
other means of pigeonholing legislation are known. In this cas, 
the resolution was turned over to the Legislative pre a 
of the Library of Congress, the only Copan Se pad 
that has any direct connection with Congression of the 
LRS was asked to prepare a report on the es 
it bei i that the report could be c° 
case, it being tacitly understood round to it, 889 
in 1958 or 1968, or whenever the LRS got a Dw 
pletion was set. k A 
gp brioni would have it, the research assistant ver in we 
to the report, H. A. Sieber, became geai, i 
Š He made an intensive s ex 





nly important auth 
3 P 
to publicly advocate 


America. i 

It may be true that America has no need of poets, which 
would explain why there is no need to pay them for their work, 
but the isolation of the Coventry into which she drives her 


intellectuals may in the long run be preferable to the role of 
govemment propagandists that the So 


regime in W - ever found favor with the liberal 
assignments, Siven government Subsidies or 
On January 27, 
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THIS DIP 
He said that thi p oy: 
t this remedy “would relieve ti 


of an embarrassment that has persi 
On April 1, 1958, th persisted for over a 
treason charge against Pound mag neat Anas oii 
only condition of surrender which Pos A dropped i 
Ezra had informed the authorities p> an accept, | Pi, 
quashed, he would be willing to leave ba if the chav’ 
Italy, He offered no alternative, and onda country and 
It may seem odd that a lone individual Pe none, E 
organized political support, and without an efi Out funds, Withon 
him, should be able to dictate his terms to the OUP behin 
government in the world. By the simple ioctl most Power 
outlasting them, he forced them to accept his anes tenacionsy 
This David and Goliath story has considerable hi 
tones. The regime that imprisoned Ezra in 1945 w A 
1958. Eisenhower had been called in as the last Pot dying in 
government that had no future, nowhere to go. It had Fes ota 
repudiated at the polls, because it was such a strange PE 
like the Loch Ness monster, the inhabitants preferred to stare : 
it rather than to attack it. Its raison d'êire, the preservation dl 
Soviet Russia from the military menace of Germany, had been 
fulfilled in 1945. During the years that Ezra was in jail, the men 
who had imprisoned him were desperately seeking some reason to 
go on living. There was none. If they defected to Russia, as some 
of them did, they would be even more out of place there than 
they were in America. An American traitor would still be regarded 
as a traitor, and rightly so, even if he chose to live in Moscow. 
The Justice Department officials agreed with Pound’s contention 
that it would be impossible to give him a fair trial fifteen year 
after the committing of the “offense”, nor would it be possible © 
overcome the public conviction that he was guilty, an imp 
that had been built up by a steady barrage of such terms 8 x 
mad traitor” and other epithets that the free press had ¢ pees 
pane See fore, Pound's 
describe Pound during his imprisonment. There! woo 
were not so unreasonable as they might sound t° = 


Nb) 
he Ameri "te 


storical over. 








a t- ™ 
rs by i acLeish and n to a 
site hoger ee in court with his wife and 


i i Judge 
On April uea at perfunctory proceeding, 
r, In a brief T = Pound's commitment to St. 
= on indictment, 
ighi (we T ER h “tad they offered no 
the government attorneys having Sl 
objection to the motion. Pound was represented by Thurman 
Arnold, of the law firm of Arnold, Fortas and Porter, a Washing- 
ton Jaw firm with important political connections. A few minutes 
in court disposed of this historic case, one which had done the 
United States great damage abroad, a political error, which, 
eais y the malice of liberals, would never be lived down. 
he nation’s press suddenly discovered that Pound “good 
copy”. The Wall Street Journal, in an editori a 
, in an editorial on April 17, 1958, 


be released. On April 28, 1958, Life 


eT 


i c y beths he has taly. In wi 

was unfamiliar with the case. He was willing to sai eta 10 the disturbed anaged winter months 

leave the Tiberals in control of the American poopie wio d va Ming eae acts who share his ward make himself oblivious 
deserved them. What more could be asked? has worked with And to the continuously 
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TH 
on composing new 
rnd Poetry, i Ti 
and editing previous oinpe i new trang neiaa, 
Surprisingly enough, new: z Ons, ang 


1a Prrrrey 


Frost had never visited Pound, a4 Credit for the wt Ma, 

is was meee: FR cour nt See 

odd Conclusion, "Aen 

the facts wih a ir 

who bad begun to protest the bru i 

talii . 

long ago as September, 1945, when pai — treatment 

Was ignored by the press. confined in pe 

When Mary McGrory of the Washington Star in 

on April 29, 1958, she noted, 


“He (Pound) was Poung 
old friend, the completely non-political asked about ay 
Robert Frost, whose political and much venerated 


intervention in the 
largely credited with bringing about his relene = “™™ i 
been in much of a harry,’ Mr. Pound said dryly.” ” 
To those who know nothing of Frost’s relationship with Pound, 
this may seem like ingratitude. Frost was one of the many poets 
whom Pound launched on their careers, and who forever aftr. 
ward shuddered with fear that their names might be linked with 
his. The fact is that Frost had consistently refused to visit Pound 
or to have anything to do with him during the twelve years of his 
imprisonment at St. Elizabeths. Frost was not concerned about 
Pound's plight, even though Pound had been his first booster. 
Frost was in his late thirties when, unable to get his poems 
published in the United States, he went to England. His mk 
were nearly gone when he met Pound, who, wit Ee for his. 
enthusiasm, at once went to work to make a England. 
After Pound played a key role in Frost’s acceptance in 
Frost returned to the United States, an established 
to the help that Pound had given him. 
ohn Fletcher says: 
highly of Robert Fret re 10 
who, at the age of forty, = 


5 

R 
j 
as 





t 
to give Robert Frost pats e accounts of Mg 





?) 
9 Your (negro: 
t about sing little scene in 


ince. ared to assist 
Tikin Mathews’ shop some aT you, now, be prep 
e 


d you can 
4 A 3 to yours truly, an 
k the islands, in comparison *% give a damn whether 
put tat in your editorial pipe though I don’t give a 
you print the fact. . h to boom 
“You might note en passant that Tve dane ore his first book 
Frost as the next man. He came to my room ore > i 
A Boy's Will was published. I reviewed that book in two places 
and drew it (to) other reviewers’ attention by personal letters. 
I hammered his stuff into Poetry, where I have recently reviewed 
his second book, with perhaps a discretion that will do him more 
good than pretending that he is greater than Whitman. . . . Of 
course, from the beginning, I have known that he would ultimately 
be boomed in America by fifty energetic young men who would 
Sse any club to beat me; that was well in my calculation when I 
Prophesied his success with the American public, and R 
uteri amen s agds "hat t bas caught 
© the fact that he helped references that Pound has evr. made 
the unpardonable j other writers. He was goaded to j 
ignorance of the to it by 
garding his own Boston Tr, 5 
Career, or perhaps to the anscript reviewer 
malice that led the 
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bee PIFFICy, 

: T 
hievements in En 
by a letter to the SA. p 
d silent whe eB 


reviewer to ignore Pound's ac 
easily have corrected the error 
but he did not, and he remaine 
the Story wider circulation, 

; The scene now changes to W; 
in at the Library of Congress t 
to ~ that usually demure Jad 

“Don’t tell me that Washi is ‘ 

“It isn’t Washington matin ote down,” 1; 
“The awfullest thing has ha Yon gent” said mpat 

s happened. You kno. = Elizabet 
been down here to make some records of hi W, Robert Frost ha 
and I merely said to him yesterday, ‘Wel Te for the Library 
going out to the hospital to see Ezra’ He SUPPOSE you} 5, 
tirade, and kept saying what a terrible ent into a furious 
~i doesn’t want anything to do with Not, aaa =: a 

im in such a temper.” y s A OVT Say 

“Oh well, that’s typical of Frost, isn’t it?” T sai 
re but I've heard he has quite a pitch pi 
“It certainly left a bad taste with me,” i i “ 
know about him and Ezra, don’t you?” a a 
“No, I never heard Ezra mention him,” I answered, 
Gaie oa ad meg Fes got him started, years ago in 
; ý at's why I got so upset about it” 
At that time, I knew nothing of Pound's efforts in launching 
Eliot, Joyce and many others. Neither he nor his wife ever 
mentioned that they had gotten them started. I could understand 
why Elizabeth, with her strict moral code, was horrified by Frosts 
rudeness. She must have been very surprised when the news rè 
her in South America that Frost had been given credit for 
effecting Pound's release. 

The most generous pronouncement on Frost's talent that has a 
relation to reality was made by Edmund Wilson in thin but 
Republic, June 30, 1926. He said, “Robert Frost has & aul, 
authentic vein of poetic sensibility, but I find him Caen, Éo 
and he certainly writes very poor verse. He is, in my ° 
most generally over-rated of all this group of Poets. get 

Since 1926, the “authentic vein of poetic sensin pec $ 
noticeably thinner, and the verse is duller than ever- 
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D Curren, 0, 


ashington, in 
“ington, in 1950 

© visit with Eliza, had ey 

y out of sorts, Oth Bishop on 


“T don’t know 





so 
mire rling- 
¢ George Ste 

o! rites simple 


jals could ignore 
years, but 


that Robert Frost ha Frost’s own version, as P 
to be release r in the Los Angeles Times, 


interview per He’ 
1958. Frost ait ; a was a self-boomer. He s 
“g don't particularly like Pound. Ezr: ears el that. No 
S. Eliot. He’s the 


No 
not so good a poet as Santayana. No, 
peters a I leave that to my friend T. f jail 
critic. Magnanimity was the thing about getting Ezra out of jant. 
So many well-meaning people worked at it for so many years. 
They wrote all sorts of people. Lawyers, government officials. 
They formed groups. Archibald MacLeish was trying for a long 
time. No luck. Well, I happened to be in Washington and said I 
would try. Archie had just about given it up. He was going away 
for awhile. 
ow, ~ : 
ell, I got this letter from Hemingway. He felt well toward 
a’s great friend as well. They 
’ Well, I called we 
up a man named 


Rogers at the i 
Ra Department of Justice, He’s the head of it. I told 


Wanted to ingway, Eliot ; 
mid hee Cu about getting Ezra out of the hosna aa We 
‘Go get no particular reason: hoosegow, Rogers 


Well ee! knew T hag 
» NOgers ig a young 


5 a plain 
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Very likable. For Ezra, I 

likable and a far-left Demoer, 
I just got the two of the; a 

were only three Peop a 


Amold, and Dr. Overholser, They 


as off i 
out. But he was his old self. Erpa someplace Pats 
appearance. They tell ‘ene A a 
i. y tell me he wore a flappi Costume p het 
, yellow scarf on his neck ae black tom 
Ezra is out. It was just a thing of magnanimi “hi are 
ity.” aha 


As Frost luxuriates in the i 
can only marvel at his gall i termine ct Breet magnanimity, 
- His 
s ‘ uent 

suggest a familiarity that exists lle in keen forty-three m, 
that Attorney General Rogers informed Frost aon 
particular reasons for keeping Ezra any more = there Wee m 
believe that it was “magnanimity” to keep him in yaa" 
was he being held, and why was the name poner, 
Sesame” that unlocked the grim doors of St. Elizabeths? 

Frost began his request for Pound's release with the amazing 
statement, “I am here to register my admiration for a government 
that can rouse in conscience to a case like this.”? His statement 
was not very complimentary to Pound, but he was full of 
admiration for the government that had kept the poet in prison 
for thirteen years without a trial. 

Notwithstanding Frost’s jokes about “magnanimity”, the ob 
ministration was forced to bow to the great pressure for Porod 
release that was being generated here and abroad. It eagle’ 
render, and there was nothing magnanimous i i 
there had been nothing magnanimous about the death 

the quieter 
was called 


nd. If it is tng 


LARA] 











rs. 

y his sponse s” was composed © 

merican troops Ke? 
neral Merritt 


of America, Hi ! 
ir rals” who insisted on keeping 


a Koehl and I had publicized Pound's plight in 
of Ilincis, Northwestern University, and 


lectures at the University 
other schools. Most of the students were amazed to learn that he 


was a political prisoner. Their professors had always told them 
that the only countries that had ever imprisoned men for their 
political beliefs were Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. I felt like 
a missionary bringing light to a retarded group, for no one is so 
completely shut off from the benefits of learning as a student in 
an American university. 
oo I jubilantly wrote to Rex Lampman, who was then in 
ywood, that his contact with Con: i 
the b A nap gressman Burdick had been 
reakthrough in obtaining Ezra’ 
g s release, he modest} 
= ly urged 
many other people had worked to 


marked contrast to Frost’ Š 
aan white glare of “magnanimity”, sts strutting 


— 





- 
a 
- 
p 










: I know Hemingway was active, for I 
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do what I could to i Gi 
MacLeish and Lg manana I küe 
Pound’s behalf; I also knew 
Sustained effort. Someone would 
would be a little flurry of activi per: 
efforts to free him. But the sob and sporadic t and het 
seemed wasted because it had eth and influence rip: ineficp, 
Mr. P ka ad not been co-ordi Of th at 
‘ound to give me a list of m -ordinated 
world who were sympathetic coal y and women thro o asked 
helpful. Over a period of months. ya - though, oot te 
EP's list. Frankly, I felt that some of the mec with an 
Prejudice his case—since prejudice de j Ep People might f 
—and a few were dropped. Then AE 5o large a part an 
Attorney General. In fact we wrote nti aan letters to the 
ln amack: in the middle of the campaign 
“I asked the editors of several newspapers to wri 
EE eni release, but so far as I know, ha on) Enon 
responded was J. J. Ki i i ne Ri byl 
a... Gi Aa aaa Editor of the Richmond News 
mege = ica Pound wrote me: ‘I don’t think you shd/ 
y program or bore people with my personal 
sorrows. BUT with yr/ admirable aim to eliminate captivity of yrs. 
truly, you might mix a few germane ideas into yr/ conversation’ 
“The timing was perfect; actually, we tapped a reservoir o 
good will—or guilt—and things began to happen. You know 1 
about this, and more, and I don’t know why I repeat it unless 1 
do so in the hope that I may throw a little light into some 
corners. I should like to know the entire story of his release, for 
I think it would be of great interest to future general e 
instance, I found (or thought I found) Archibald pigeat 
core of this thing. The attached reprint from x Vt ko" 
starry Go Round i, 1 think, a lot of guess Work. S from hi 
how active j nn 
and I know he did what he could. 
This article refers to the influence of 


BINS 6 Hie 


i ' that Hem: 

tio; e; 

pram gures hag a Wars 
ere had been ken Out jg 
n 

a statem, o Binig 


“As to Frost, while I have no 
, did what he did at the urging of M 





sA cou le o! ‘oi 
A him at a nearby chop suey h eT oiii Pound’s re- 


d years’ standing- Mr. 
aid that debt when he 


reluctant 
= he nder obi- 
or Se ind—that hat. sh 
an a hi tha 5 
kes PO A ven D iat us know about ie Mr. acLeis 
coin pound. washington, bene the Great white 
pation 0 rost did 89 1 Jime doubt Ne Sey w both 
«when d there 15 li 1 believe he = 
gs with h a good eal of Weight jess I am uch mis 
path, he and th president: pen od decide 
the A a "imeno ned casu t his 
A i nt out to 
net si 1g release, I We 
at a Cabi ; s after Mr. Pound Aks He'd just seen some 
torial in whi 


AE nas f Boston series 
e ð i > 
ea pa d I thought, also, that it was 


“g thought that magnificent, an t 1 
perhaps a clue to his character and his genius. He felt no one 
ything he had done, and he, in 


should be obligated to him for an; 
turn, has never been beholden to anyone. The only acknowledge- 


ment he ever made of my efforts ( I wanted none and would have 
been embarrassed had he mentioned them) was indirect. He spent 
a weekend at my home in Richmond shortly after his release and 
autographed one of my books (I found this later) inscribed ‘With 
thanks for his subterranean activities.’ ” i 

The “Washington Merry-Go-Round” column, which Mr. Mea- 


old mystery, The hidden red, ending a seven-month- 


former assi i a i were manipulate d by as 





Pay * 
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e DIFFicur, 
i 


the “mad poet” would be even more a ‘ 


Oriemal rug. 
Anderson also mentioned 
th, 
Pound for President in 1956. Ney or" 


ith “ New Y had 
with “Pound for President” stickers, po Subways Were Pony 


Winchell, but despite his obvio , Ereatly 
major parties ignored this seen ton Propensin 2 
Anderson commented in this column, “ da 
Chinese classics to his intellectual activities A. ou™ added ty 
General William Tompkins raised an official ¥ Assistant Atome 
Tompkins had “official eyebrows” at the we ; Apparently 
on fanining the Chinese classics, > when Pound 

o ly of magnanimity would be com i 

eilitorial from The Nation, April 19, 1958: “ty enn, Tetig a 
of democracy if we set Pound free, not because he is a fe triumph 
because a sick and vicious old man—even if he ae 
brilliant poet he is, with a luminous side that all but transcends his 
faults—has his rights too. In Italy, he may yet write a few more 
beautiful pieces, and in that cracked but crystal mirror of his hold 
up to us once more the image of a civilization that too often drives 

its best creators into self-exile and political horror.” 
In this touching demonstration of liberal magnanimity, The 

Nation makes a stirring plea for “a sick and vicious old man.” 


N 
Ptv, 
t 


ai 


treason indictment had been dropped, 

g ON AS i d that there was no longer any paon 
mment officials stated tha ital. This substantiated 

from St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

to Pound's release from ies had said all along—that he 
what both his friends and bara ‘ther be tried OF released. 
was not insane, and that he hora that he could be 
Even a vindictive critic might have agreed BaP t 
freed by 1950. Alger Hiss had served but three years eigh 
months for lying about his activities as an espionage agent for 
Soviet Russia, and five years would have been sufficient punish- 
ment for Pound’s patriotic broadcasts, that is, for airing political 
views in wartime. A predecessor of Pound in the continuing fight 
for the Bill of Rights, Chief Justice Roger Taney, had resigned 
= the Supreme Court in disgust after President Abraham 
incoln suspended the right of habeas corpus during the Civil War. 


Pound's case recalls 
the 
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THIS Dip 
a P 
When it was announced th Cur; 


p : at Poun 
+ of Radio Station KART in T wad 
_Jeb as commentator. Had he “nt Idaho 
his first visit to his home state since pre’ woua poed in 
‘88. Since he departed in the 
. ‘ape was no less controve: 
, Chief of the Washington bi Tedericy 
on bureau of t i ~ Frederi 
aniar a feature for the April 11, 1958 i Chicago Sun Tim 
‘ound’s planned trip to Italy. Ku merle : 


: > h said Paper 
“a not wish to let him land before the es ben Italian go — 
appearance might upset the political Ph os 


nation! N 
sa A doubt a coup such as Napoleon’s retu 
Kuh noted that Pound had “toed 
d the Axi 
denounced his native land and glorified theca Senos lim, 
the conventional liberal line that Brooks Adams is fascist Ta 
ganda and that to criticize F. D. Roosevelt is to denounce es 
America stands for. Kuh displayed hi icala tien 
n r. displayed his usual journalistic accuracy 
by commenting that “Pound spent twenty years in Italy before 
American troops arrested him in 1943 (sic).” 

On learning that Ezra had been freed, I went on safari from 
the jungle city of Chicago to the jungle city of Washington, in 
order to visit with him again before he departed these inhospitable 
shores, where so many had fallen. Meanwhile, he had invaded 
Virginia, as the guest of H. R. Meacham. It is an understatement 
to say that Pound took Richmond. The Richmond News Leader 


ound) began 40 


N 
BALON 
4 


have 
S 


rsial because of his re 


electi i 
Of the entire 
m from Elba 


“To keep down the overhead,’ Pound snapped: wh? 
“In Europe he taught a cluster of brilliant young WM" gjg, 1 


think they could do it better than 1 could” ies 
“Pound carried two pairs of glasses in a litle cu oe sites Ùt 
this switchié 





from St 
released 
ro ant most when 
sant thing did he Y 
«hat r 
: 1 : bristling- -i overnment 
are jumped o ore a little constitutional £ 
a 


why, what 
in this country? 

z He then he arse I ought 
spent 13) e owed it to his wife and 

aly,’ he added. pees = 
the nation’s SS C araar 

in modern college curriculums e 

en re ET Aoi instead of having the students study 

S a they might learn something.’ f ' 

“Nowhere in his own education did anybody introduce him to 
Sir Edward Coke, the British jurist, Pound complained. 

“q's outrageous for a man to have to wait until he’s 72 to 
get his hands on Coke and the Magna Carta,’ Pound said. ‘I'm in 
my second kindergarten.” 

“Mostly he spoke with his head leaned back, his eyes closed, 
and there was no chance to feel pity for him when his gray eyes 
flew open in a hawk-like glare. His complexion k 
fresh, more like a young man’s made P was pink and 

“When Mrs, James oon RES up for an old man’s part. 
sent the “thanks he owes you for m reported that her ill husband 

enh any happy hours,’ Pound was 
Can’t we go hold his hand?’ he 


grandchildren in It 


p 
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“*You have to hunt the pieces," he said 
“When Pound was taken durin , 
cage, under guard, and had to cover himself ane 

k Few men of letters have those opportunities,” he S 

“Arriving at St Elizabeth's—jaunty Pound Te. 
Liz'—he was placed in the hospital's violent wo", it as ® 
“J needed a five-year rest cure, and oud ‘the helt hop, 
months’ endurance test.” eave me a fifteen 
“He continued to write and publish, but as to 
clared, ‘I hate it.. . the only excuse to reads oe 
something . . . it’s abominable.’ ‘© to find oy 

“But he ranged nimbly over modern day wri 

Yeats, under whom he had studied (‘a peaks ee tm 
am but a gargoyle’) to Hemingway whom he taught aes he 
best"). = 

“ ‘Hem,’ the tough old man said, had sent him ‘The Grave of 
the Unknown Sailor,” a set of shark’s jaws. 

“Pound's defense for his wartime broadcasts has been that he 
did them as an individual American, on his own, to help the 
world, and not for the few lira, about $15, he received. 

“As the party broke up yesterday, a reporter leaned over Pound 
and asked him if he felt he had been a traitor to his country in 
any degree. 

“The old man looked up calmly, steadily. ‘I certainly do not, 
he said.” pa 

The interviewer was impressed by Pound’s amazing vitality. 
His youthful complexion and vibrant manner often startled neY 
comers at the hospital. One visitor described him as creating g 
impression of “an old-time seaman, aged but still spy 


ULy 
np 
‘Wig 


& war in Italy, 
Put in . 


Spanish Main,” always ® 
Bhi Be a semartably exact descripti Pain of el 
At the first sight of his sail, the landlubbers would O°, ying 


ee eee via bags ia the shadow of ie BOR" 








ini joined by Marcella 

i ded dining room. We were joines l 
are a Tay T. D. Horton, and General Curtis. Ezra — in 
high spirits, enjoying his first springtime of freedom in thirteen 


whe next morning, I accompanied Ezra to the National Gallery 
of Art, where we visited with Huntingdon Cairns. I left Ezra to 
browse through the Mellon collection, the first time he had seen 
it, and joined Dorothy Pound for lunch at the Athens Restaurant. 
She was obviously relieved that the long years of waiting were 


over, and now she was impatient to 
paariet get back to Italy. The two gov- 
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We regretted somew: THIS Dippy 
on the lawn at aan there would curr ae 
we would never have ths, but certain) be i tou, 
narrow, barred wind to look up and see y we she 
Fiend indow of Chestnut W. him stang, akfa 
g the weeks that Ezra waited ard again, ding behing tat 


in Washi 

tof ashington for hs 
any king his Roy. 

uade him to any d 


emment clearance, the; 
» there was no 
a = “sd foundation to a 
s. In retrospect, thi 

extn » this seems i main į 

man y the outstandin, tern w 
g authorities į K Here i 
descri in the ji Was a 


as America’s most i 
SAS A mportant poet, i 
a oap of the fact that he SAs ™ sition nu han 
i Ee 7 only ask, “Why this fe E feae toon 
e ’s i i 
n Pound’s ideas, this resolve to pee i 
ei 
First of all, America fears ideas. Dr, Oy, ae 
Pound : — in bunches of ideas.” Ameri ee testified that 
since i , but the ideas produced Robson not had an idea 
sufficie to make her the greatest nation in th S0 aan iioo = 
Phap taaga ] these inherited ideas, are pale 
losing a le; A ; Ropes 
and splendid though ipa eae E cca en 
Perhaps that is why they have PEESI a goin 
There is a growing feeling in America that id ill de: 
tinsel world, cause our Cinderella coach pagers 
pumpkin, our steeds into rats. Ideas might - pies ; 
effect on the sale of mechanical a paca y might, 
but our forefathers would not sone ati preted 
ga ay this rich inheritance of ideas, we have forgotten 
a - This was the gist of Pound's broadcasts to Americ 
et Seo er Te com ae 
Rosie payis o iki” In strong contrast 10 the 
D insist that you can think what you like as long * 
attribute your sources to Marx or Freud, Ezra never tried © 
diate to his pupils. He referred to the personal minias Fy 
Ait in The Lite Review of May, 1917: “The shell fsb 7 
= shell, the genius creates its own milieu.” freedom 
At one time, the United States afforded the artist gre 
because guarantees = 
of the which had been written into “® 
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ND y 
z Soviet Russi 
nited States and 

the U rrier to the 


station. ” tution offers nO ba 
. arrier to § mo 


d the basis fo’ 


ate. 
ound discovere pea; 
definition, 


or precise 

e Ezra’s must be banished, for 

ally mature person does 
Id stand up fo ! sx 2 

coolly receive jdeas—he has mental reproductive powers as 

wel as physical ones. The sperm ideas do not merely lie down and 

they get busy and have other ideas. This quality gave 

sterile minds who make up 


go to sleep; 
Ezra an unfair advantage over those 
America, a world that is prostrate in 


the intellectual world in 
shameful obeisance before the state, so off with him! 
tuation in “Homer's Contest”: 


Nietzsche explains this si 
“If one wants to observe this conviction—wholly undisguised in 
its most naive expression—that the contest is necessary to preserve 


the health of the state, then one should reflect on the original 
meaning of ostracism, for example, as it is pronounced b 
n í 4 the 
Ephesians when they banish Hermodorus: ‘Among us, = one 
pec be the best; but if someone is, then let him be elsewhere and 
a others.’ Why should no one be the best? Because then the 
st would come to an end and the eternal source of lif 
fe 


obvious that a mind lik 
it? The intellect 
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HIS Dipp le 

professors, psychiatrists, konsi “eTa 
upon by Nietzsche, errapea. This j hee mt 
nothing in an artist more than the em Piped 
the Greek knows the artist only as eae a any ti fears 

Because Ezra engaged in a mestei jor ng "sonal 
group up in arms against him. He too Scams he foy oe 
fucius, as a sparring partner and comrade. on genius, e 
showed me a battered book whose bindi “in-arms. One rh 
heavily patched with Band-aids and bry pies shreds a 
was James Legge’s version of Confucius’ ae Scotch tape, Ths 
said that this book bad carried him Pead h Pale Books. Br 
“Without it,” he wryly remarked, “I really iors a 

As Ezra had warned his people in one of his E 
day you will need to know, need to know fac 
present.” This statement, made against the bac! 
was ignored, because the only thing one needs t 
is how to survive, 

But now the moment has arrived when Americans “ 
know,” need to know more than the pap that is perp teh 
professors and the journalists. This need can be filled by the work 
of Ezra Pound, even though he has returned to Italy, The only 
thing that prevents the American people from reading Pound is the 
fear that knowledge may be more challenging than slavery. 

When the governments of the United States and Italy finally 
agreed that it was safe to let Pound go abroad, T. D. Horton and 
his wife accompanied the “exiles” to New York. They stopped 
on the way to visit the old home in Wyncote, Pennsylvania, and 
on the following day drove to Rutherford, New Jersey, where they 
spent several days with William Carlos Williams before sailing. 

In Italy, Pound has continued to work on his Cantos. Since hs 
return, he has published /mpact, a volume of essays, and pares 
a new section of the Cantos, Giacomo Oreglia interviewed 
one of Europe's most important newspapers. S a 
Nyheter, November 5, 1958, and I quote, in parts pg 

*.. . Showing old-fashioned chivalry Ezra fO erved 
with his wife Dorothy Shakespear, a finely-bull. Te iz 
and his amiable, well-educated daughter Mary d 


Xperi 

ave gone oat 
roadcasts, “Some 
re than you tiie 
kground of a war 
o know in wartime 








und. He is # spo! 1 oj i 
a Pou i 5 q Lindy reson 
ears and the hard- 
r finished, and it's 
ivacity 4 apid changes 

is ous vivacity and rapi 
a A Ta an impressive by the amount 
i inguistic imagination. 

d the outstanding linguistic 1 
ae re a short while, and one who is not used 
easily think he’s lost the thread. But 
the absolutely perfect and precise 


y-three y 
tired © 


wooden cane, 


as met with, 
be excit i 
Pound speaks an Itali 


ships he h 
difficult not to 
of moods . + + 
of words he K 
Sometimes he pauses, 
to his way of talking may 
then, fast as an arrow, Comes 


word,” 3 
In the spring of 1959, Ezra wrote to me that the altitude at the 


castle bothered him, and that he was returning to Rapallo. There 
he has remained, annoyed by the osteo-arthritic condition of his 
neck vertebrae, but even more annoyed by the steadfast refusal 
of his countrymen to “Think, dammit!” 

Some years ago, Rex Lampman contributed to Nine magazine an 
epitaph for Ezra, which delighted him. It read, 


Here lies the Idaho Kid, 
the only time he ever did, 
Rex later sent me a longer version, 


EP. 


Here lies noisy Ezr: 

a Pou 
Ai as Adam's eldest ~<a 
Here he lies, the Idaho Kid. 
b second* time he ever did, 
rst was when E.P, told T. S 


iot he thought Eli 
become a great poep tt 


> 
- 
> 
et 
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Rex claims that this is the only known iit bi 


But Rex’s genial posthumous view of Po 


itaph with 


Vip, 


be echoed by the little minds asi ul ote, 

i 1 of the Acade; basto 

a only regard him with boiling anaa A and the State, k 
rage and envy. To them, he will always be none 


AS “this 


difficult individual”. 
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